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How Would 
Your Wife Like It? 


if she had in her house an Aromatic Red Cedar Chest big 
enough to hang her clothes in full length? If she had it 
maybe she would let you hang your clothes there and 
maybe she would not. 


Maybe you think you couldn't find room enough in 
your house for such a big chest. Well, it’s easy. You 
simply line one of your closets with 


AROMATIC RED CEDAR 
TONGUE AND GROOVE 


and presto you have the chest. This material is known 
as “Седа те.” It is 3%” thick by 2” or 34^ wide by 12" 
to 84" long and lays just like flooring. 


« Ceda'line" is inexpensive 

One hundred square feet of surface measure will 
amply cover the interior of an ordinary closet. Measure 
up one of yours and see for yourself. Hardwood Head- 
quarters at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco, 
will supply enough “Седа ше” to cover 100 square feet 
of space for $22.50. А carpenter can put it up in one 
day, or you can nail it right over the plaster yourself. 
It’s perfectly simple. And there you have your glorified 
Cedar Chest with its pure, delightfully pungent fragrance. 
It's moth proof, too. 


Architects—try “Ceda’line” in some of your residences 
and see how it pleases the ladies. They are 
the ones who decide. 


WhiteBrothers 
Hardwood Headquar'fers 


Sinee 1872 


FIFTH AND BRANNAN STREETS 
Sutter 1367 San Francisco, Calif. 
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NOB HILL, SAN FRANCISCO = 
The NEW MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 


WEEKS ¢ DAY , ARCHITECTS. 
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Brocklebank compose well; they constitute a most 

formidable array on the easterly end of the platean of 
San Francisco's historie Nob Hill. The Расте Union Club 
building now assumes a serene aspect within its added en- 
closure of leviathan buildings. 

San Francisco will appear supreme on this eminence, 
when the entire plateau is consistently built over. 

Architectural variety there is; there will be more later on. Why 
not, if it masses well? The cathedral will be early Gothic, according to 
Hobart's design. The Pacific Union Club is a renaissance interpretation 
of the last century. The mammoth Fairmont Hotel belongs to the classi- 
cal period. The Mark Hopkins Hotel and other towering structures are 
distinetly Twentieth Century American, each different in mass, style of 
detail and proportion. Such variety lends charm and interest, provided, 
of course, that each added unit is deserving of admiration. The 
cathedral and club are destined to appear as miniatures encased within 
a heavy frame; the cathedral cannot be made to dominate its surround- 


Tx Mark Hopkins Hotel, the Fairmont and the 


Photography by Gabriel Moulin 
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ings here, as cathedrals do elsewhere; the conditions on Nob Hill аге 
entirely new and promising of excellent co-ordinate results іп a new way. 

The Fairmont now looks its best: the towering neighbors dignify its 
block forms and colossal scale; its form and mass seemed inappropriate 
to dominate the eminence, whereas the Mark Hopkins is faithfully the 
pinnacle of Nob Hill. And Nob Hill is the revivified social mecca of San 
Francisco; the engrossed cosmopolitan surge will be there. 

Incidentally, Nob Hill requires a stately garage; one of fine appear- 
ance, equal to any building now or hereafter built. Curb parking on the 
plateau will only accommodate about 250 machines, when every available 
space is taken, including the 300-car garage іп the basement of the new 
hotel. Nob Hill is THE growing social center where people will con- 


SKY LINE VIEW OF MARK HOPKINS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
Photograph taken from Telephone Building 


stantly surge in motor cars which not only deserve to be housed, but 
require to be centralized under reliable control and prompt telephone call. 

The main entrance of the Mark Hopkins faces a triangular plaza, 
which is in fact an extension of the Nob Hill plateau, pedestalled on walls 
flanking precipitous Mason and California streets. This plaza will, of 
course, present (гаће difficulties which are insuperable, but which are 
scarcely less uncommon elsewhere. 

Ye olden days provided ye lady's carriage with separate driveway 
aud porte cochere entrance; only pedestrians came and went by way of 
vestibule entrance. Superior cleanliness and reliability of motor-power 
than horse-power ordains that the automobile shall approach the main 
portal, every where, hence the driveway, main entrance and porte cochere 
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DETAIL OF SOUTII WALL, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
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SKETCHES, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKS AND DAY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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Bror grill work by Michel & Pfeffer 
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ROOM OF THE DONS, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
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MURAL IN ROOM OF DONS, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
BY MAYNAKD DIXON AND FRANK VAN SLOUN 
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MURAL IN ROOM OF DONS, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
By Maynard Dixon and Frank Van Sloun 


BIURAL IN ROOM OF DONS, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
By Maynard Dixon and Frank Van Sloun 
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PEACOCK COURT, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
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DETAILS, GRILL ROOM. MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
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TYPICAL BEDROOM, MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
Weeks and Day, Architects and Engineers 


SINGLE BEDROOM, MARK IIOPKINS HOTEL 
Weeks and Day, Architects and Engineers 
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Architeetural detail throughout the principal publie rooms is char- 
acteristically Spanish-Moorish; the ceilings are richly endowed with 
arabesque relief and parti-color designs. Some of the ceilings are heavily 
beamed and some of the walls are elaborately panelled in designs of 
mahogany and walnut, whereas some of the walls are of Spanish-plastic 
severity, concentrating the eye on elaborate window and door embellish- 
ments and ceilings. 

The decorations also extend into a generous display of splendid 
murals: several of them painted by some of California's best artists. А 
broad frieze in the ballroom allegorieally depiets a processional theme of 
Spanish-California history, magnificently exeeuted. Futurists have also 
had their fling to show some things to which God must aspire, to become 
really great. 

The hotel exterior presents splendid silhouettes from all points of 
the compass; a charaeteristie that 1s of greatest importance to towering 
struetures. Its mass, position and relationship to the hill and to the 
adjoining buildings fulfill every requisite. 

San Franciscans, who are hereafter privileged to bestow an archi- 
tectural quota to this magnificent hilltop, will doubtless realize the grave 
responsibility to our city whieh confronts them. Modern buildings are 
endowed with exceptional permanency; they are destined to endure, and 
to stand as monuments to their creators. It is our hope that the 
grandeur of No5 Hill will be permanently safeguarded. 


MURAL DECORATIONS IN ROOM OF DONS. MARK HOPKINS HOTEL 
Hy Maynard Dixon and Frank Van Sloun А 
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ORIGINAL PLANS REVIVED IN 
BUILDING PROGRAM FOR 
_WASHING GTON 


to the placidity of political Washington, as to force upon our Con- 

gress the duty of saving Washington from the disgrace of being 
the most inharmoniously built capital city in the world. The original 
plans, sketched by Pierre l'Enfant, and apparently long forgotten, have 
been resurrected and it is announced will be followed in the idealization 
of the National capital. That this idealization cannot be accomplished 
during the present Congress, nor of many that will follow it, is admitted, 
but a start has been made and at the present session action will be de- 
manded that will insure a start on the great program visioned by l'Enfant 
when the site of Washington was but a swamp and the capital but а 
пате. 


The initial cost of the great undertaking that now has the support 
of the powerful Public Buildings Commission, of which Senator Smoot of 
Utah is the chairman, will be $50,000,000 appropriated by the last Con- 
gress and when this is exhausted more will be requested. And so, after 
a century or more, the masterful mind of our first presidet is again 
recognized, for it was George Washington who stood behind Enfant and 
saw in the Frenchman’s plans for the laying out of a national] capital a 
development that, despite the hampering tactics of speculators and the 
unresponsiveness of the Congress, is recognized today as the peer of any 
capital of the world. No capital city possesses a more imposing center, 
with its buildings, towering some 300 feet above the city, and sur- 
rounded by open spaces which l'Enfant proposed should be parks and 
which the Fine Arts Commission now proposes to utilize for that 
purpose. 


The absence of manufacturing plants in the District of Columbia 
has undoubtedly been responsible for the wide use of white marble in the 
erection of its great governmental buildings. White marble, stone and 
granite have been the chosen materials not only in public buildings, but 
in private enterprises and homes. Of the more recent additions to the 
architecture of Washington the most notable, of course, is the Lincoln 
Memorial constructed of Yule marble from Colorado and containing the 
great statue of Lincoln in Georgia marble. The new Chamber of Com- 
merce building, a semi-publie building, is of Indiana limestone, as are sev- 
eral other new structures erected by private enterprise. Аз the great 
program, outlined in the early days of the republic by l'Enfant and for- 
gotten for so many years unfolds, Washington will eclipse in archi- 
tectural beauty Ancient Rome, once the glory of its emperors. 


Te: Spoiler and his Works have finally become so burdensome, even 


ts 
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The new plans for the beautification of Washington take in the 
whole of the triangle between Pennsylvania avenue and the Mall. There 
are some twenty-four city blocks in this area and eventually they will be 
covered with government buildings and parks. The plan provides for 
new homes for the Departments of Justice, Commerce and Labor and 
several of the larger bureaus, such as the Archives Bureau. The United 
States Supreme Court is to have a building all of its own, and the little 
chamber in the capitol that it now occupies and which once served as the 
senate chamber, can be utilized for some other purpose. Washington has 
not kept pace with the growth of the nation, except in a politica] way 
and now politics is to be set aside that the capital city may more truly 
represent a great and still growing world power. 
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SANT PAVLS EPISCOPAL CHVRCH 


BVRLINGAME, CALIFORNIA. 
by ИСЕ Gillam, Architect 


Burlingame, California, one of the problems was to obtain a deep 

reveal and appearance of massiveness such as is conveyed by stone 
masonry. Stone was eliminated at the outset on account of cost, and 
pre-cast blocks used alone would not give good structural strength for 
a building of this type, having wide arches and high unsupported walls. 

The type of construction employed is a continuous reinforced con- 
стеје frame of beams and columns and a six-inch reinforced curtain wall 
with lugs around all openings to obtain the desired reveal. The object 
was constantly kept in view of obtaining a stiff structure well tied to- 
gether that would aet as a unit under earthquake vibrations and this 
gives the added assurance of small and localized cracks due to shrink- 
age, temperature and possible settlement. А monolithic concrete wall 
of the full thickness desired, in some places as much as 19 inches, would 
have required a large amount of re-inforcing to insure small temperature 
and shrinkage cracks unless some form of expansion joint was used. 
Тће arches of the nave arcade are built with a concrete skeleton frame, 
consisting of a reinforced concrete rib along the intrados, with columns 
extending up from the springing and supporting a concrete beam that 
carries the roof load. Both sides of the arch are furred out to give the 
full thickness. 

Since the foundation is a good clay and the loads relatively light, it 
is not expected that there will be any appreciable settlement. However, 
the building is quite variable in height with concentrations of load at 
certain points, due to the arches so that care was taken to insure as 
uniform a foundation pressure as possible and the continuous footings 
were reinforced so as to distribute any irregularities in load. 

Architecturally the church is designed in fifteenth century English 
Gothic style, the treatment being the same inside and outside. The plan 
of the church is cruciform, giving accommodation for more than 500 
worshippers. The memorial chapel will have a separate entrance and 
will be separated from the church proper by two Gothic arches. It will 
have its own chancel and sanctuary with altar. The building now being 
erected is the first unit of a comprehensive church plant. It is expected 
that the next unit will be commenced shortly, and this will consist of a 
guild hall, Sunday school social hall and kitchen. Тһе church will be 
connected with the guild hall by a short cloister. The cost of the church 
proper, including furniture, will be considerably less than $70,000, a very 
modest sum when type of construction and finish are considered. Even 
at the present stage of construction the building has the atmosphere and 
the spirit of repose and sanctity ; that feeling which all architects strive 
for but seldom achieve in modern ecclesiastical design. 


Г planning the new St. Paul’s Church, now under construction in 
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PLAN, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, BURLINGAME 
W. C. F. GILLAM, ARCHITECT 
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ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BURLINGAME 
W. C. F, Gillam, Architect 
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CHAPEL, ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BURLINGAME 
W. С. F. Gillam, Architect 
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SAINT: PAULS ` ЕСІТТІ. Сновсн н BURLINGAME CALIFORNIA-~ 
Half Inch: Scale. Details : T e ота зачет №2. T 


RETAILS, ST. TAUL /8 CHURCH, BURLINGAME 
W. C. F. GILLA ARCHITECT 
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DETAILS. ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. BURLINGAME 
W. С. Е. GILLAM, ARCHITECT 
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ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BURLINGAME 
W. C. F, Gillam, Architect 
Note tie beam starting at outside of marthex and continuing around the building, 


PROGRESS PICTURE, INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH 
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INTERIOR, ST. PAUL'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BURLINGAME 


W. C. F. GILLAM, ARCHITECT 
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RELATIONSHIP between the ARCHITECT 
and the DRAFTSMAN 


Dy IRVING K. POND 
lp Pencil Points 


architect’s hand. In many instances he is the extension of, and in 

too many instances the repository of the arehiteet’s mental equip- 
ment and imaginative mechanism. This latter is not a proper relation- 
ship; for when the draftsman occupies that position he should be the 
architect while the other should be the “job” getter (quite a necessary 
function) and the administrator. 


The arehitect is somewhat analogous to the physician who diagnoses 
а case and writes the prescription. The builder in the analogy performs 
the duty of the apothecary and fills the prescription. There is no need 
for the draftsman until the practice of the physician-arehitect grows so 
large that he has to delegate the writing out of the prescription to 
others, dictating his words, conveying his ideas, through the medium 
of sketches, to his assistants. The physician's assistant contents him- 
self with the task of writing the preseription elearly so that the apothe- 
cary need make no error in selecting the ingredients and in compounding 
the mixture; only the art of legibility is needed in this. 


The architect's assistant, the draftsman, and íoo frequently the 
architect himself, mistake the means for the end and spend valuable 
time (let us suppose his time is valuable) and substance, whieh in great 
measure is wasted, in producing elaborately rendered plans, elevations 
and perspectives of absolutely trivial and commonplace struetures. The 
process is needless in serious and sineere practice even when the design 
is worthy. The architect's business is with the building in all the in- 
tricacies of its design and eonstruction and the vital part of that busi- 
ness, the part which will make the building live in the lives and hearts 
of humanity, is the creation of beauty. The architeet too often by the 
production of beautiful drawings, deceives himself into believing that he 
has produced what will eventuate in a beautiful building. А building 
which is not beautiful when presented in simple outline with the 
simplest indication of spaces and materials will not be beautiful in 
reality. There will be less economic waste when the public, the architect 
and the draftsman come to understand and act upon this principle. 


Ts draftsman in the perfectly normal case is the extension of the 


As indicated, the draftsman is the extension of the architect's mind, 
hand and heart. He should not be these things but the extension of 
them. Which means that the architect should work with and through 
the draftsman. The architect should be sensitive to the feeling in the 
draftsman as he is to the feeling in his own hand and heart. And there 
should be sympathetic response on the part of the draftsman as there is 
in the hand and heart of a well co-ordinated human body. This means 
an intimate relationship between the co-ordinate branches in the draft- 
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ing room. There will be no “clashes” between the structural engineer 
and the “designer” if the architect has thought his problem through. 
The designer will appreciate the needs of structure, and the structuralist 
will reciprocate. The difference between engineering and architecture is 
that in the latter conventional structure bows to the necessities of sin- 
cere beauty—and there is no beauty except it be sincere; there is no 
beauty other than this toward which any thing or anybody need show 
concern. However, architect and draftsman, each should realize that 
the beauty must ultimately be a characteristic of the building. The 
architect and the draftsman should understand that the building is the 
end and architectural practice the means. The drawings, like the speci- 
fications, should be clear, concise, accurate and explicit. The architect’s 
own thought in reference to the specific problem should be the same. 
He should be able to see through and all around it. The draftsman 
should not cloud the vision in the cause of what he may consider “Art.” 
A confused display of features on a sheet may tend to confuse the 
builder, and it is the builder's way which the drawings are designed to 
make clear. The builder is the important factor in making the record 
permanent—without him the drawing is but a dream. With him, co- 
operating skillfully with the cultured, imaginative architect, and the 
sympathetic well grounded draftsman, the dream will become real, 
another stone “well tried and true” laid in the structure in which the 
race is building the permanent record of its life. 


This would seem to be a good place to stop; but the field is an ex- 
tensive one and it may be well to traverse it a bit further. If the rela- 
tionship is to ensue in which the draftsman is to be the extension of the 
arm or hand of the architect, being guided and directed, as thts implies, 
from the center of force within the architect, it means that there must 
be a common origin or at least a body of experiences common to the two. 
If these experiences are limited in either architect or draftsman the work 
suffers and fails of attaining the high state in a direct ratio to the lim- 
itations. That vital architecture which shall last and become a record 
of civilization will not emanate from one who seeks to impose his will on 
plan or design in disregard of the will and idealism of the race. That 
thing which is fundamental in the race lives—that which is purely ex- 
traneous or superficial dies. It behooves the sincere architect, then, to 
study more than the technique and the superficial forms of buildings; he 
must study the underlying movement and idealism of his time. He must 
know his people, his community, his nation, his race. He must have been 
through the rivers of experience; and if anything vital is to come out of 
his design he must lead his assistants through the same avenues of 
approach. The architect will not have gained this experience in the 
schools; neither in the academic nor in the technical schools; but each, 
in importance in the order named, may open a path preparatory to the 
school of life. Should the individual assistant elect to specialize in a 
narrow field,—as seems to be a present tendency,—the technical school 
offers a short cut; but its training should be preceded or accompanied by 
a broad cultural course of study, both for the sake of the individual him- 
self and of the work he is to assist in producing. One of the most vital 
of the relationships between architect and draftsman lies in the sincere 
attempt, at least, of the architect to direct the ambitious draftsman into 
cultural and then into technical paths. A relationship such as this is not 
one sided but postulates a sympathetic attitude and eager mind on the 
part of the draftsman. He should be able to see the advantages to him 
and to the work of such a relationship. If he does so see, he will be loyal 
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to the organization and strive in season and out of season to fit himself 
into it—not for the sake of the architect nor of the organization—but 
for his own sake and that of the work for which the organization exists. 
It is to produce beautiful and worthy buildings that the architectural 
organization exists, and one who cannot realize that and fit himself into 
the scheme has no rightful place in the organization. 


The architect who would have his draftsman well rounded and well 
grounded will not keep him traveling in grooves and doing the same 
thing over and over incessantly because he has learned to do it well. He 
may do other things even better, and at least should be given the chance. 
The world of business is still in an embryonic stage where the employer 
will take advantage of the employee and the employee will take what- 
ever advantage he can of his employer; but that condition cannot hold 
in the field of art where perfection of the object, and of the individual 
producing it, is the ideal. We know well enough that this is a commer- 
cial age. We have that hammered іп on us from all sides; from clients; 
from builders; from commercial organizations; and there always will be 
commercial architectural organizations to meet the demand of commer- 
cial clients. But this is not to continue in a rank form. Evidence 15 not 
wanting that a spirit of beauty is awakening in the world; and part of 
that beauty consists in sympathetic understanding among peoples, and 
right relationships among individuals. Nowhere better may they be 
made to exist than in the architectural organization—between the archi- 
tect and his assistant, who mutually are engaged in expressing the high- 
est ideals of society; mutually endeavoring to write in permanent ma- 
terials the record of a vital and advancing culture and civilization. 
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He REVIVAL of an ANCIENT ART 
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N its skyscrapers, its sumptuous residences, and its great public 
|| buildings, American architecture reflects the prosperity of this great 

young nation. Granite pillars, marble stairways, bronze doors, steel 
construction, everything marks building destined to endure for cen- 
turies. One thing only is lacking—decoration equally permanent. 

The use of concrete, which leaves large plain surfaces, offers a most 
appropriate field for painted decoration; and there is surely nothing 
more suitable for this purpose than fresco. I mean true fresco on fresh 
plaster. If I thus insist on true fresco on fresh plaster, it is in order 
to fix attention upon the true signification of the word. It has become 
customary to refer to any painted mural decoration as a "fresco," 
whether it be executed in oil, tempera, or wax, or whether it be on 
plaster or on canvas pasted to the wall. 

The word “fresco” is the Italian word meaning fresh, damp; that is 
to say, it is painting executed on the fresh plaster. Hard lime plaster 
is used, and the pigment, mixed with water and applied while the plaster 
is still damp, bonds chemically with the lime and crystallizes integrally 
with surface of the wall. On drying it becomes proof against scratch- 
ing, rubbing or wetting; in fact, it remains uninjured by any treatment 
short of the actual destruction of the surface on which it is painted. 
The color in fresco painting is as permanent as the surface, not subject 
to the inevitable darkening with time that occurs when oil is used as 
a medium. 

Incontestably no other painting process can rival fresco. To dem- 
onstrate that it is incomparable for nobility and mysterious charm one 
need only recall the great names associated with it, such as Giotto, 
Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Fra Angelico, Michae] Angelo, Gozzoli, etc. The 
proof of its solidity is that examples which decorate numerous palaces 
and other monuments in Europe, although executed centuries ago, are 
still as rich and bright as the day they were painted. Such is not the 
case, alas, with oil paintings which adorn museums and palaces. These 
were once fresh in color, but they have gradually darkened, and in time 
are likely to become almost completely black. 

Fresco has fallen into disuse not, as is generally assumed, because 
the line of great decorators has become exhausted, but rather because 
of a transformation which has come over architecture. In the four- 
teenth and especially the fifteenth centuries the use of elegant columns 
and soaring arches brought about a diminution of the large flat wall 
surfaces suitable for fresco painting. А little later, the use of oil paint- 
ing led decorators to compete with the splendor of stained glass windows. 
That was the end of fresco; it succumbed, and with it mural decoration 
lost its noblest expression. 

It would seem that the orgy of repeated cast plaster ornament 
has run its course, and with its disappearance we may look for the 
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return of a type of decoration more gay, more original, more varied, 
and more expressive. It therefore seems an opportune moment to urge 
for the decoration of walls a process which has already been proven. 
Its revival will be to the honor of those architects who are willing to 
specify its use. 

Fresco, which is the supreme expression of decorative painting, 
should remain flat. We know that decorations which try to create a 
realistic illusion and imitate architectura] perspective are in bad taste. 

Because fresco is an old process, that does not mean that one must 
be content with copying the ancients; on the contrary, it lends itself 
wonderfully to modern decoration. Numerous artists in France have 
devoted themselves to it and their works are distinguished by a spirit 
at once personal and modern. Fresco is taught at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts of Paris by Mr. Paul Baudouin, whose remarkable brochure* on 
its technique has in part inspired these lines. 

The materials necessary for its execution (lime, cement, sand), and 
mineral colors (ochres) abound in this country and are of the best 
quality. Facility of transportation, technical perfection, skilled work- 
manship, everything would seem to call for such a revival. The use of 
colored stucco which has come into such great favor in this country 
is already a step on the way towards fresco; in many cases such stucco 
is being used instead of wall paper. 

Fresco is especially distinguished from other types of mural decor- 
ation in that it does not give the appearance of painting executed on 
some separate material and applied, but seems in effect integral with 
the wall. It assumes the aspect of a solid soft-toned granite, varying 
according to the coarseness of the sand used. This property it acquires 
through chemical action in the lime as the plaster dries. A crust forms 
over the surface which has all the qualities of marble, and becomes 
perfectly bonded with the plaster—which is to say, the wall. 

One peculiarity of fresco is that tones increasingly harmonize in 
proportion as the spectator withdraws from the painting. It is anal- 
ogous to what happens in the case of music heard at a distance. 

One should not assume that this medium requires a complicated 
outfit and a varied palette; on the contrary, yellow and red ochres, blue, 
green, burnt sienna, black, lime, and that is all. A poor palette, one 
might say. None the less Giotto needed no more to create eternal 
masterpieces. 

Іп the decoration of living quarters nothing can give the walls a 
richer or more homelike effect. With a panel over door or fireplace, 
frames around doors or windows, a frieze near the ceiling or above the 
wainscot, or the field itself in a paneled scheme, one can obtain at once 
a harmony of incomparable charm. This decoration may be as simple as 
possible; a flower, an animal, foliage, a symbol, conventional ornament, 
anything may be made to contribute character to the house or express 
the occupant. This decoration may be executed on coarse plaster to 
give it the roughness of solid, rich material. If the artist possesses a 
requisite technique and culture he may add a decorative motif of his 
own choice or a landscape in flat tones. 

What I have said applies to private houses; but how our public 
buildings would be ennobled if adapted to them! Our monuments are 
for the most part of stone and cold as tombs, and they would gain in 
gaiety and richness by the application of colors judiciously harmonized. 


“Раш Baudouin: La Fresque, sa technique, ses applications. Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts, 
2 Rue де ГЕсһеПе, Paris. 
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And what marvelous opportunities they would give to eminent artists 
to continue the traditions of the masters of the past! 


It would be a mistake to imagine that fresco painting is neces- 
sarily expensive. Evidently the price varies between simple work in 
flat tones and without design, and an artistic composition exacting long 
study and an accomplished technique. In the first case any painter 
can apply on the wet plaster tones previously prepared with powdered 
mineral colors and lime mixed with pure water. First he should pass 
over the plaster a lime wash required to fix the plaster so that it will 
not change the final tones. When this has assumed an initial set and 
formed a thin film over the plaster he applies the final color. АП these 
operations should not exceed five or six hours after the application of 
the plaster. It is unnecessary to point out that on the lime wash the 
worker may, according to his ability, use several tones and arrange 
them at will—bands, simple free-hand designs—and that he may repeat 
and compose according to his fancy. Не will thus experience a much 
keener pleasure than in repeating a mechanical stencil and his work 
will reflect his personal interest. 


The frescoes of Pompeii, rich and gay as they are, are not the work 
of artists brought in from the outside, but of local workmen. There 
is no reason why we cannot do in America today what the workers of 
Pompeii did two thousand years ago. Doubtless many workmen would 
weleome an opportunity to use this process, and those gifted with a 
little artistic ability would be enabled to develop it. As for artists 
they must naturally acquire a certain degree of technical mastery; but 
it is with fresco as with other processes, and in fact with everything 
else—one learns by doing.** Artists know this better than anyone. 


It must be understood that I am only speaking for the use of the 
process and that I make no pretention to teach its technique. For 
those so interested I can do no better than recommend the work cited 
above. 

I have said that the price varies, as 15 only natural. Plain work 
will be evaluated aecording to the time a workman takes in doing it. 
As this is no longer than that required for ordinary tinting, the price 
should be about the same. As to artistic work involving landseapes, 
figures, and other compositions, the price will vary according to subject, 
size, color scheme, the artists’ ability, and so on. This is a noble art 
and artists willing to give themselves up to it will enjoy hours which 
will repay their effort a hundred fold. But naturally they must be 
given encouragement in the form of opportunities to turn their knowl- 
edge to account. 


It must not be forgotten moreover, that fresco decoration is inti- 
mately bound up with building, and that given the activity manifested 
in regard to the latter in this country the former can scarcely remain 
idle indefinitely. Numerous essays in fresco have already been made 
in all parts of the country, and if they have not yet borne fruit, it is 
only because the time has not yet been favorable. It has now come. 
The great plain wall surfaces of concrete construction only await an 
appropriate type of decoration, as artists only await the opportunity to 
execute it. 

ТЕ is impossible to speak of fresco without saying a word also on 
sgraflitto. Sgraffitto is perhaps the oldest type of large scale drawing, 

**"Practice mnkes perfect" is n close but colorless equivnlent for the more picturesque French 


proverb: "C'est en forgennt qu'on devient forgeron." (One becomes blacksmith by blacksmithing.) 
Translator. р 
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for it is this which primitive men used to decorate the walls of their 
caves, 

«Spraffitto” is the Italian word meaning scratched. Like fresco 
it uses fresh plaster, but a dark colored plaster (brown, blue, red) over 
which is applied one or more coats of light toned lime plaster. When 
this takes its initial set the design is transferred and the parts desired 
cut out with a knife or other hard instrument to expose the dark under- 
coat. The contrast between the two tones forms the design, which may 
be treated in solid masses or by hatched strokes. It is possible to 
enrich the work by applying on the light portions one or more flat tones 
leaving an untouched outline, thus uniting fresco and sgraffitto. 


What is true for interiors applies equally to exteriors. Fresco and 
sgraffitto have this advantage over moldings and modeled ornament, 
that drawing produces the same effect at any time of the day or even 
at night. Relief ornament requires an oblique lighting to bring out its 
character. Moldings are only parallel lines more or less separated and 
without great significance for the layman. Painted decoration may he 
endlessly varied in its composition. It may include the cornice, or form 
a frieze below, or, if the height of the building permits, form a crown 
including the upper story windows, or it is possible to create a frame 
for each facade in the case of an isolated house. This exterior decor- 
ation can be in sgraffitto of one or more tones, or in fresco, or even in 
stucco of several tones. In a word, it may be varied absolutely at will. 
It is enough to have seen the houses of Italy or southern France to 
realize what beauty and character can be given by painted decoration. 


The present moment seems the more opportune for recommending 
fresco because under the influence of the "Better Homes" movement, 
efforts are being made to teach painters to imitate the effects of fresco 
with different colored plaster. "There is absolutely no comparison be- 
tween the simplicity and nobility of fresco and the exaggeration of 
“Jazz” effects, which are suitable at best for а bowling alley. Let me 
repeat: for equal work fresco is even cheaper because it lasts indefin- 
itely. It has its place in the humblest house as well as in the most 
sumptuous edifice. Architects should specify it wherever it is a ques- 
tion of covering concrete or brick walls. Everyone will thus be the 
gainer—the house, the owner, the architect, the artists, the workmen, 
and the public, not to speak of the cause of art. Even were this latter 
the onlv aspect involved, it should be decisive. 


This country is мећ enough from every point of view to produce 
and create something beside the copies of antique models which are 
universally found. Such a day seems not far distant, thanks to the 
support of the architects. We feel confident that it is sure to come, 
for which we are profoundly thankful in advance. 
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tive chimneys and flues,” is of especial importance to every archi- 

tect and builder. Because these are classed as preventable causes, 
indicates, as is quite true, that new chimneys and flues should not be 
defective and can be properly built. 

There are three causes for chimney fires. The first is due to faulty 
or inadequate construction without flue linings. The second to providing 
for the connection of more than one apparatus to a flue. The third is 
due to the flue being too small for its intended use. 

In investigations made in over one hundred cities, the conditions 
were very illuminating and quite astounding as evidencing the lack of 
uniformity in chimney requirements of the different places. Twenty 
cities allowed only one connection, while forty-four cities allowed any 
number to each flue. Others allowed two, three, four, seven, one per 
floor, one per family, and so on. The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and other authorities recommend only one connection to each flue. 

On the other hand, 75 cities required flue linings as against 15 which 
did not require this recognized protection, although fire clay flue linings 
as recommended by the National Board are only definitely stipulated in 
23 of these codes. Gas appliances are required to be vented in 50 out 
of 91 codes, but only 28 require that a masonry flue be used. "This in- 
vestigation indicated that building codes are not as strict and the pro- 
visions are not as careful as they should be. 

But even though the provisions are lax, the entire responsibility can- 
not be placed on the building codes, as there are other factors which have 
an influence on actual construction. It is impossible for building inspec- 
tion departments, as they are usually constituted, to supervise constantly 
all details of construction. Far too many houses are built without archi- 
tect or supervision of an architect's office. Very often the workmen are 
not experienced in chimney construction and so, even when properly de- 
signed, specified and “coded,” the completed chimney may be defective. 

The contributory causes of fires due to chimneys can therefore be 
attributed first to lack of proper building code requirements and sec- 
ondly to actual construction methods. By specifying proper construction 
architects can help, by insisting on good workmanship the contractor 
can do his share, and by giving careful attention to actual eonstruction 
the bricklayer or mason can accomplish his part in securing correct 
results. The way to ensure sound chimney construction is through some- 
what drastic methods by insisting beforehand that all chimneys shall be 
tested on completion to determine whether or not they are tight. 

All specifications for building construction contain a clause under 
“masonry work” requiring that before the scaffolding is removed from 
around any chimney and before any chimney’s walls or breasts are plas- 


Те fact that the second largest cause of preventable fires is “defec- 
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tered, but not until after the mortar has seasoned, each flue shall be 
given a separate and thorough smoke test by the mason contractor. 
Leaks into adjacent flues should be especially looked for and not more 
than one flue shall be tested at one time, and any leaks which may de- 
velop shall be promptly made tight before the chimney work will be 
accepted as satisfactory. 

Fires caused by electricity are classed as only partially preventable, 
yet with the widespread use of electricity it is not responsible for so 
great a loss as defective chimneys and flues. This can be attributed in 
part to the national electric code, which regulates the installation of elec- 
trical wiring and appliances. But even of more importance in lessening 
the loss from this cause, especially in all new construction, is the further 
fact that all electrical installations must be inspected by organizations 
having jurisdiction and that a certificate must be issued by them before 
fire insurance policies wil] be written on the building. Why not the same 
provision as to every chimney built? The question then naturally arises, 
why not a national chimney code? 

To design and build chimneys according to the provisions of such a 
code would be perfectly feasible. To inspect all flues and when found 
tight to issue a certificate to that effect and to make all insurance con- 
tingent upon such certificates is surely also but common sense. The 
chimney ordinance of the National Board of Fire Underwriters could 
serve as a basis on which a national chimney code could be drawn up and 
once it was prepared and recognized as authoritative, it could be put into 
force just as the electrical code now is. With the backing of fire under- 
writers, fire prevention organizations, architects, contractors, workmen 
and owners, it would not be long before the fire losses due to defective 
chimneys and flues would be practically eliminated with respect to new 
construction. 
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architect to recover his fec, where the work exceeds in cost the 

amount originally contemplated, comes up quite regularly. One 
of the most recent cases along this line, with which I have had to deal, 
involves some rather interesting points, writes Clinton H. Blake, Jr., of 
the New York Bar in the American Architect. 

An architect entered into a written agreement to prepare plans and 
supervise the construction of a church building substantially in the usual 
way. It was agreed that he should be paid a commission of six per cent 
of the total cost of the work, “which includes the cost of the building, 
immovable fixtures, such as fixed pews or chairs and lighting fixtures.” 
The contract further provided that he should be paid “one per cent of 
$150,000, the proposed cost of the building,” on acceptance of the 
sketches, “two per cent of $150,000, the proposed cost of the building, 
when the specifications and working drawings were completed, and the 
balance as the work proceeded and on the completion of the building. 

The contract also provided that, until an estimate was received, the 
charge should be based on the proposed cost, and that, in case the work 
were abandoned by the owner, the architect should be paid such percent- 
age of the fee as should represent the services actually performed by 
him. On the preparation of the sketches the architect was paid the 
sum of $1500. 

While the plans were in course of preparation the client specified 
various changes which were to be made, increasing the size of portions 
of the work and consequently the expense thereof. During this period 
the architect advised the client that the cost would be not less than 
$250,000, and the plans were increased after this statement had been 
made. When bids were received, they far exceeded any amount which 
had been contemplated by the client, and were rejected. The architect 
offered to revise the plans so as to reduce the cost, but the client re- 
jected this offer also, notified the architect that he considered the con- 
tract null and void, that he was not indebted to the architect for any of 
his services and demanded that the architect return the $1500 which he 
had received. The client’s demand rested on the contention that the 
architect was bound to design, under these conditions, a building which 
should not exceed in cost $150,000. 

While the contract contemplated the right of the client to abandon 
the work, the client in this case did not, in effect, do this, but undertook 
to discharge the architect and to base its contention on its right so to do. 
Under these conditions the architect is entitled to the damages which he 
has suffered by reason of the wrongful discharge. If the contract had 
provided that the building should not exceed in cost $150,000, the client’s 
position on this point would be justified. The answer to its claim in the 
present instance, however, is that its original directions were changed, 
that the plans as prepared included the changes which the client directed 
to be made and that the bids received were based upon the plans as pre- 
pared, including the variations made at the instance of the client from 
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the plan as originally projected. The fact that the contract refers to a 
proposed cost of $150,000 should not be a bar to the architect’s recovery. 
This phrase may contemplate the fact that the actual cost, as distin- 
guished from the proposed cost, may be higher as well as lower than the 
figure named. 

While the contract only provided for a payment of two per cent on 
$150,000 on the completion of the working drawings and specifications, 
if the architect did not send in his bill for the second payment until later, 
and after the estimates had been received, it would seem proper to allow 
him to ask for a payment at that time, based upon the lowest actual 
estimate rather than on the $150,000. The provision in the contract that 
the architect's charges should be based upon the proposed cost "until an 
actual estimate is received” carries certainly with it the implication that, 
when the actual estimate is received, the charge shall be based upon the 
amount thereof. : 

It will be noted that under the contract in question only fifty per 
cent of the basic fee was payable upon the completion of the specifica- 
tions instead of the usual sixty per cent. In view of this provision the 
architect, if he is allowed to recover at this point in his services on the 
basis of the lowest bid, would still have to confine his recovery to a total 
payment at that time on the amount of the bid of fifty per cent only of 
the six per cent fee, which, of course, would amount to an aggregate fee 
to the architect up to that point of three per cent on the amount of the 
estimate, including the amount paid when the preliminary sketches were 
prepared. 

The contract did not include the usual clause providing that the 
architect should be compensated for work necessitated by changes in the 
plans, etc. It might, therefore, be necessary, under such a contract, to 
vary somewhat the general rule whereby the architect would be entitled 
to recover the basic fee computed in the ordinary way and in addition 
thereto the reasonable value of his services in making changes in the 
plans outside the original scope of the contract. In the case referred to, 
if the architect were not allowed to recover six per cent on the actual 
cost, it would certainly be equable that he should be allowed to recover 
on the basis of six per cent on a cost of $150,000, plus a reasonable charge 
for the services made necessary by the changes which the client ordered. 

By proving that he told the client that the work with the changes 
proposed would cost $250,000, the architect would in large measure de- 
stroy the client's defense that the architect could not sustain his recov- 
ery, because the cost of the work exceeded this amount. A client cannot 
proceed with work after having had full warning that it is going to cost 
more than he contemplated and then penalize the architect, when it turns 
out that the warning which the architect gave to him was well founded. 

So far as recovering the $1500 from the architect is concerned, 
it would obviously be unjust to the architect to allow the client to do this. 
If the contract had stipulated definitely that the $150,000 was a limit, 
and if no changes had been made at the request of the client, and the 
work had exceeded the $150,000, the client, under some of the well-known 
decisions, might have claimed, with justice, that the architect was not 
entitled to any fee and that, therefore, the $1500 should be repaid. This 
was not the case here. The contract did not make the $150,000 a definite 
limit, but merely referred to it as "the proposed cost." It clearly con- 
templated the possibility that the actual cost might exceed the proposed 
cost, and, in addition, the client deliberately added to the cost by insist- 
ing on variations from the layout and plan originally proposed and on 
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the basis of which the tentative cost of $150,000 was inserted in the 
contract. 
ж ж ж ж 

An architect was employed to prepare plans for a building and to 
supervise its construction for an agreed percentage of the cost in the 
ordinary way. It was agreed, however, that the fee should be payable 
three per cent when the plans were adopted and the remainder from 
time to time as the work progressed and upon the completion of the 
building, and that the owner should have the right to terminate the con- 
traet under certain conditions, upon the payment to the architect of the 
pereentages then due to the latter. When the architect presented his 
plans he submitted with them his own estimate of the cost of the work. 
When the bids were received it developed, on account of conditions in the 
building trade, that the cost as shown by the bids was far in excess of 
the estimated cost or of the amount for which the owner was willing to 
erect the building. The contract was not let for this reason. The archi- 
tect sought to recover on the basis of the bids received. 

The court held that, under these special circumstances, his recovery 
should be limited to the cost shown on his estimate, and that he should 
only be entitled to recover three per cent for the preparation of the plans 
plus the agreed percentage on work which had been actually completed, 
if any, prior to the termination of the contract. 


OTHER LEGAL DECISIONS 
(Courtesy of The Constructor) 


The Plan and the Blue Print 


“T want а ten-story concrete apartment house built on my lot on 
Wilson avenue. You submit the plans to me, and when I’ve approved 
them ГЇЇ enter into a contract with you to erect a building at a price 
to be agreed upon,” the owner proposed. 

The contractor had the plans drawn by a competent architect, sub- 
mitted blue prints thereof to the owner, the owner heartily approved of 
the blue prints, a price was agreed upon, and the parties were to meet 
the next day to sign the contract. At the appointed time and place the 
owner repudiated the whole agreement, and refused to sign. 

"ГП sue you for damages for breach of contract,” the contractor 
threatened. 

“You can’t do that, for you did not carry out your agreement.” 

“In what way ?” 

“You agreed to furnish plans, and all you furnished was blue prints, 
and blue prints are not plans," the owner contended. 

"I'll spend $500 in a law suit, if that's all the defense you've got,” 
the contractor decided, and the Nebraska Supreme Court ruled in his 
favor in 84 M.W. 401. 


* ж * * 


The Unauthorized Note 


“You go up to Boston and buy the hardware for the new Eklo con- 
tract," the contractor ordered. 

“How I arrange payment?" the foreman queried. 

“Have them draw drafts attached to bill of lading.” 

The foreman went to the Athens of America, and bought $1000 
worth of hardware from a hardware company. 

“Draw a draft attached to bill of lading,” the foreman suggested, 
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“No 一 vou give us a note in the contractor’s name, and itu be good 
enough for us," the cashier suggested. The note was duly signed, and 
the contractor refused to pay the same, “nor any part thereof,” as the 
lawyers say. 

“Му foreman had no authority to give а note in my name,” the con- 
tractor argued. 

“Did you have any authority to sign the note?” the hardware com- 
pany wired to the foreman. 

“None,” the foreman wired back. 

“We'll sue you for the price of the goods if we can’t sue you on the 
note,” the company threatened, and won out in the case of Emerson vs. 
Province, 12 Mass. 237, and there are Indiana, Missouri and Ohio rulings 
to the same effect. 


According to Directions 


A Missouri building contract contained the usual clause providing 
that the builder was to erect and complete the building according to the 
directions given by the architect from time to time in superintending the 
construction of the said building, and when it came to the roofing, the 
architect directed the contractor to use roofing which would cost about 
ten per cent more than the agreed specifications in the contract. 

“ГИ do what I agreed to do by the contract, and not one bit more,” 
the contractor stated. 

“You agreed to do the work according to my directions and I 
‘direct’ you to use different roofing," the architect pointed out. 

The contractor consulted his attorney. 

“I'm afraid that clause in the contract is too strong for me,” the 
contractor admitted. 

"You're quite safe," the attorney assured him. “АН it means is 
that the architect may give directions to carry out the completion of the 
work according to the contract, plans and specifications, but does not 
give him any power to alter the contract.” 

And the Missouri Courts, in the case of Burk vs. Kansas City, 34 
M.W. App. 570, ruled in the contractor’s favor. 


* ж ж ж 


Strikes and Boycotts 


The contractor had agreed to erect a building to certain plans and 
specifications within a certain time limit, but the contract contained a 
proviso that “the liability of the said contractor to complete the said 
building within the said time is contingent upon strikes and boycotts.” 

When the building was about half completed, the brick plant that 
was furnishing brick for the building was closed down on account of a 
strike, and, as the strike was a general one in the brick trade, it was 
impossible for the contractor to procure brick so as to complete the build- 
ing on time. 

"That clause in my contract about strikes and boycotts lets me 
out," the contractor suggested. 

“No, that refers only to strikes of your own employees, not to out- 
side strikes,” the owner contended. Both parties went to court, and the 
New York Courts ruled in the contractor's favor in the case of Milliken 
vs. Keppler, 38 N.Y.S. 738. 
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The Verbal Notice 


“Provided, however, that this contract may be canceled at any time 
upon written notice by the architect to the contractor,” a building con- 
tract specified. The contractor placed the required machinery on the 
ground, employed the necessary workmen and was ready to start 
operations. 

“You’re wanted on the telephone,” somebody told him. The con- 
tractor went to the telephone in the temporary office he had fitted up, 
and found the architect at the other end of the line. 

“Your contract is canceled and rescinded according to section 7," 
the architect told him. 

"You're the boss,” the contractor admitted, and called his foreman. 

"The jig’s all up here—contract rescinded,” the contractor ex- 
plained. "Move the plant and crew down to the dock contract." 

On the way to the new contract, the contractor stopped at his law- 
yer’s office, showed him the contract, and instructed him to sue for 
damages. 

“According to this contract the owner had the right to cancel it at 
any time," the lawyer pointed out. 

“Yes, but it wasn’t canceled according to the contract. The соп- 
tract said notice in writing—all I got was a telephone call.” 

"Where's your machinery and crew ?" 

"I moved them to the new job, and they're at work by this time." 

The lawyer handed back the contract. “Хо case,” he declared. 

"Why not ?" 

"Because, although you were entitled to written notice, you acted 
on the verbal notice, pulled up stakes and abandoned the contract. You 
thereby waived the right to insist on written notice." 

And this opinion was good law, according to the decision of the 
Court of Claims in the case of Kennedy vs. U. 5. 24 Ct. Cl. 122. 


ж ж ж ж 


Тһе Architect’s Assistant 


“The progress payment hereinafter specified shall be made upon the 
architect's certificate that the work during the preceding month has been 
done according to the requirements of this contract," clause 11 of a cer- 
tain building contract specified. At the end of the third month the con- 
tractor presented himself at the architect's office—and found the archi- 
tect’s assistant in charge thereof. 

"Here's your monthly certificate," the assistant announced, signed 
the typewritten sheet and flipped it across the desk. The contractor pre- 
sented the certificate and demanded payment. 

"That's all right, but money's mighty scarce right now. Would 
yon mind waiting until the first of next week," the owner queried. 

“That'll be satisfactory, but I'll have to pay my help not later than 
Wednesday," the contractor explained. Next week arrived, the owner 
still failed to pay, and the contractor sued in the New York Courts. 

“No architect's certificate was presented as called for by the con- 
tract," was the owner's defense. 

“When the owner accepted the assistant's certificate without mak- 
ing any objection on that ground, he waived the requirements of the 
contract, and it's too late to raise the point now," the contractor's law- 
yer contended, and the New York Supreme Court upheld this contention 
in the case of МеЕпіуге vs. Tucker, 31 N.Y.S. 672. 
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Wrongfully Discharging Architects 


The opinion handed down by the Washington Supreme Court in the 
case of Gould vs. McCormick, 134 Pacific Reporter, 676, shows the proper 
basis for awarding damages to an architect who has been wrongfully 
discharged before completion of his contract services. 

In that case it appeared that plaintiffs agreed to draw plans and 
specifications for a nine-story building and supervise its construction for 
five per cent of the cost of the building. When the structure was about 
one-third completed plaintiffs were wrongfully discharged by defendant 
owner and they sued for compensation. 

The court recognized that where an architect or contractor is wrong- 
fully discharged he should ordinarily be permitted to recover for work 
performed at the contract rate and be allowed such profit, if any, as he 
would have earned through doing the remainder of the work. The court 
said: 

“In the present case the price fixed in the contract for preparing the 
plans and specifications and superintending the work of the construction 
was five per cent of the cost of the building. The approximate cost of 
the building was $325,000. At the time the respondents were discharged, 
it appears from the evidence that the cost to them of completing the con- 
tract would have been $1500. Prior to this time they had been paid the 
sum of $8000. On this basis, then, applying the rule as above stated, 
there was a balance due of $6750.” 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY ROGER BLAINE 
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HEARING ім AUDITORIUMS 
EFFECTS о REVERBERATION 


By Vern O Kuuoseu. PhD 
University of C al/fornia 
Southern Branch 


tion has not been completed, but sufficient data have been obtained 

to establish certain important relations between the time of rever- 
beration in a room and the efficiency of that room for the reception of 
articulated speech. Thus far, tests have been conducted in a small 
room, (volume 4096 cubic feet), in which the time reverberation could 
be controlled, and also in a group of fairly large high school auditoriums, 
having approximately same volumes (about 300,000 cubic feet) and 
shapes, but having times of reverberation ranging from 7.5 seconds 
down to 2.8 seconds. The articulation tests were conducted in approxi- 
mately the same manner as has already been described for the noise 
tests. The “caller” called out the meaningless speech sounds, in groups 
of three at a rate of one speech sound each .65 second, and the observers, 
stationed in representative positions throughout the room, recorded 
what they heard. с 

In the small room the time of reverberation was controlled by 
bringing in different amounts of hair felt. In this way it was possible 
io reduce the time of reverberation from 5.01 seconds to .60 seconds. 
The time of reverberation was determined experimentally from 5.01 
seconds down to 3.40 seconds. For smaller values it was calculated 
from the amount of hair felt brought into the room. 

The tests were conducted at nights, under fairly quiet conditions. 
The observer turned his back to the "caller" so that all possibility of lip- 
reading was eliminated. In these tests, 800 speech sounds were called 
and recorded for each condition tested. 

The results of these tests are shown in Fig. 4. The syllable, vowel 
and consonant articulations increased almost uniformly as the time of 
reverberation was decreased. For example, the percentage syllable 
articulation increased from 61 per cent, with a reverberation of 5.01 
seconds, to 93 per cent, with a reverberation of .60 sceonds. 

Тћеге is no indication that the optimum time of reverberation for 
speech reception had been reached, even at .60 seconds. It is probable 
that the optimum time of reverberation for speech reception in small 
rooms is even less than .60 seconds. It seems reasonable to the writer 
and many of his colleagues that this result should be anticipated. There 
is an abundant supply of speech energy? even when the reverberation 
is reduced to a small fraction of a second. 


Те investigation of the effect of reverberation upon speech гесер- 


8. Fletcher has shown that the loudness of speech сап be reduced considerably below the intensity 
used in these tests without appreciable loss of efficiency for speech reception, бес Journal of Franklin 
Inst., June 1922. 


The first paper, "Effects of Noise," nppenred in The Architect and Engineer for September, 1926. 
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To further test the effect of diminished reverberation, some speech 
articulation tests were conducted in a quiet open space where the rever- 
beration is practically nil. The caller and listener oceupied approxi- 
mately the same relative positions as they did in the small room. The 
speech sounds were called with the same frequency, and, as nearly as 
possible, with the same loudness, as in the small room. "The average 
results of these tests gave a syllable articulation of 95.7 per cent, a 
vowel articulation of 99.3 per cent and a consonant articulation of 98.0 
per cent. This indicates that hearing conditions are better in the open, 
where there is no reverberation, than in a small room with a time of 
reverberation of .60 seconds or more. 


Further, tests were conducted in Hollywood Bowl, where the rever- 
beration is practically zero. А listener 100 feet from the caller heard 
correctly 84 per cent of the called speech sounds. This is a higher 
percentage of syllable articulation than has been obtained at a distance 
of 100 feet, in any of the auditoriums investigated in this series. It 
emphasizes unambiguously the necessity of reducing reverberation in 
interiors intended for speaking purposes. 


The speech tests in the group of high school auditoriums gave 
results similar to those obtained in the small room. The results of 
these tests are shown in Fig. 5. The percentage articulation for 
syllables, vowels and consonants increased almost uniformly as the time 
of reverberation decreased. For example, in the auditorium having 
a time of reverberation of 7.5 seconds, the syllable articulation was 43.5 
per cent, whereas in the auditorium of nearly the same shape and size, 
but having a time of reverberation of 2.8 seconds, the syllable articula- 
tion was 84 per cent. "These results indicate that for very good hearing 
conditions in auditoriums having volumes of approximately 300,000 
cubic feet, the time of reverberation should not exceed approximately 
2/15 seconds. "The tests were conducted with no audience in the rooms. 
The presence of an audience would reduce the reverberation, thus im- 
proving the hearing conditions, but would also increase the noise, thus 
impairing the hearing conditions. The improvement, owing to the 
reduced reverberation, probably would more than offset the impairment, 
owing to the increased noise. Hence better hearing would be expected 
with an audience present. 


It will be noticed, by comparing Figs. 4 and 5, that for a given 
time of reverberation, the percentage articulation in the large audit- 
oriums is slightly higher than it is in the smaller room of only one- 
seventieth the volume of the large rooms. This was not anticipated 
but might be attributed to louder and more deliberate pronunciation 
in the larger rooms. Even though effort was made to keep the voice 
standard in all tests, there was a noticeable tendency to raise the voice 
and enunciate more carefully in the large auditoriums. Further work 
is planned in which it is intended to replace the "human caller" by a 
high quality phonograph. The present article is a report of preliminary 
work on this problem and the writer wishes to disclaim great precision 
for these results. The results are, however, sufliciently accurate for 
practical guidance in the design of architectural interiors. They show 
very conclusively, in a quantitative manner, the importance of reducing 
suitably the time of reverberation in rooms intended for the spoken 
voice. "The results also indicate just what improvement should be ex- 
pected in the acousties of à room if the time of reverberation be reduced 
from a known excessive value to a more suitable value. For example, 
if the time of reverberation in an auditorium having a volume of from 
200,000 to 400,000 cubic feet be reduced from 7.0 seconds to 2.5 seconds, 
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the syllable articulation, in the absence of noise, should be increased 
from approximately 45 per cent to 86 per cent. When, in the actual 
case, noise also is a disturbing factor, the percentage articulation would 
be somewhat lower than the values just given. 

The present investigation has not yet proceeded far enough to 
determine the optimum time of reverberation for speech reception. The 
results to date, however, indicate that the optimum time for speech is 
considerably less than the present accepted optimum value for music. 
However, if the optimum time for music be provided in a room, the 
acoustics in that room also will be satisfactory for speaking purposes. 
W. C. Sabine? and also Е. В. Watson!? have maintained that rooms 
intended for music should be more reverberant than rooms intended 
for the spoken voice. 8. Lifschitz!! presents evidence which indicates 
that the optimum reverberation for speech is the same as that for music. 
lis values do not differ appreciably from those recommended by Sabine 
and Watson for music. Marage", from a study of six auditoriums іп 
Paris, concludes that for good hearing of vowels, the duration of rever- 
beration should not exceed one second. 

The optimum time of reverberation for speech reception advocated 
by all of these investigators, with the exception of Marage, is some- 
what greater than the writer’s articulation data would warrant. The 
different methods employed by Sabine, Watson and Lifschitz on the one 
hand and by the writer on the other hand would account for this ap- 
parent discrepancy. The former arrived at their optimum values from 
the opinions of competent critics who listened to music or speech in 
different rooms and judged what condition of reverberation seemed 
most satisfactory. Such opinions, naturally, are influenced by the ex- 
perience and the natural endowments of the individual who listens. 
Civilized man, in recent times, has heard most of his music and con- 
versation in enclosures which are quite reverberant. It is probable 
that this custom of having public gatherings in reverberant rooms has 
developed in man a toleration, followed by an appreciation, for a certain 
amount of reverberation. Thus, it is a common observation that people 
who enter a radio broadcasting studio, or any other room in which the 
time of reverberation has been reduced to less than .75 seconds, remark 
that the room sounds "dead"; sometimes they even complain that the 
room feels oppressive. Quite to the contrary, however, these same 
people will observe that it is most easy to converse in such rooms, and 
that every syllable in articulated speech is heard clearly and distinctly. 

It will be noted, by referring again to Fig. 5, that the percentage 
articulation for auditorium “C” is somewhat greater than the curve 
indicates, and also that the percentage articulation for auditorium “В” 
is less than the curve indicates. These departures from the smooth 
curve are probably attributable, in part at least. to the shapes of the 
two auditoriums. “A” was wide and short, and the stage extended six 
feet beyond the proscenium, so that the audience was brought near the 
stage. Further, the baleony was hung high and did not extend a great 
distance over the main floor. Оп the other hand, “В” was narrow and 
long and the stage was set behind the proscenium. These data suggest 
therefore that the matter of form should not be ignored in acoustic 
design, but that it is of much Iess importance, acoustically, than the 
adequate suppression of noise and reverberation. 

A part of the investigation reported in this article was to determine 

9. Loc. еб., p. 107. W. C. Sabine has suggested that the origin of our musical scale may have 
n hased upon reverberation. 


1 Loc. cit.. pp. 30-32. 
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the improvement in the acoustics of auditoriums following the usual 
absorption treatment. Articulation data have been obtained in three 
different auditoriums, both before and after acoustie treatment. The 
results of these tests are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Before Correction After Correction 
Auditorium Volume Reverberation Syllable Reverberation Syllable 
Articulation Articulation 
A* 320,000 cu. ft. 7.5 sec. 44.0% 3.0 see. 78.4% 
B 280,000 cu. ft. 5.5 sec. 56.3% 3.0 sec. 82.297 
C* 310,000 cu. ft. 5.0 sec. 64.5 94 2.9 sec. 76.0% 


All three of these auditoriums, before they were corrected, had 
extremely poor acoustics. A was practically unusable for either speak- 
ing or music. The percentage syllable articulations, before correction, 
indicate that speech reception in all three auditoriums would be wholly 
unsatisfactory, at least for small audiences. After correction, however, 
all three of the auditoriums gave percentage syllable articulations which 
indieate satisfactory hearing conditions, even for very small audiences. 
Reports from the people in charge of these auditoriums, and observa- 
tions made by the writer, confirm the results of the articulation tests— 
the auditoriums after correction were entirely satisfactory for the recep- 
tion of either speech or music. 

A rather interesting observation can be made by comparing the 
percentage syllable articulation in different parts of an auditorium. 
This gives, so far as the hearing of speech is concerned, the relative 
value of seats in various parts of the auditorium. The averages of the 
tests conducted in the three different auditoriums, both before and 
after acoustic correction, are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Percentage Syllable Articulation 
Position | ы Before Correction After Correction 
ШОП row, main Пост... 70.0 
Galeon wees RN 55.7 79.8 


Middle row, main Йоог................... 2 50.4 83.1 
Rear row, under balcony : 45.9 72.8 


These data, as has been stated, apply to auditoriums with no audi- 
ences present. It will be noted that the matter of position is quite 
important, especially when the auditorium is very reverberant. The 
data show that the hearing conditions are improved as the auditor 
approaches the speaker. When the auditor is near the speaker, the 
speech sounds reaching the auditor are not only louder, but, what is 
more significant, the interfering effect of the reverberation is much 
less harmful than for a distant auditor. 

It is hoped that the results of the investigation reported in this 
article will contribute, if ever so little, to the architect's recognition of 
iust how important it is to provide quiet and a suitable condition of 
reverberation in the auditoriums he designs. 

To summarize, the following tentative conclusions, which are of 
primary interest to architects, would seem to be warranted by these 
preliminary experiments: 

1. Every admissable means should be utilized for the elimination or 
insulation of disturbing noises. Even very feeble noises may pro- 
duce a harmful interfering effect upon the reception of speech in 


11. Loc. cit. 
12. Loc. cit. 


“Тһе speech tests in both A and C were disturbed ocensionally by pussing trolley enra nnd trucks, 
Under perfectly quiet conditions, the speech articulation would have been slightly better іп these 
two auditoriums. 
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auditoriums. The adequate suppression of noise is especially im- 
portant in the design of large auditoriums, where, because of the 
large volume of the room, the loudness of speech or music reaching 
the auditors is greatly diminished. 

Reverberation probably is the most important factor in determining 
the acoustics of auditoriums. This, of course. is the conclusion 
established by the investigations of W. C. Sabine and others, and 
is supported by the experience of the past twenty-five years. The 
present investigation shows quantitatively the harmful effect of 
reverberation upon speech reception. 

The time of reverberation in small rooms, intended for speaking 
purposes only, should be reduced to less than 1.0 second for the 
best hearing conditions. 

Further tests are necessary to establish the optimum time of rever- 
beration for auditoriums intended primarily for speaking purposes. 
These preliminary tests show that the optimum time is quite small, 
perhaps even smaller than is attained or planned in current practice. 


University of California, 
Southern Branch. 
July 14, 1926. 


MEDICO-DENTAL BUILDING. SAN FRANCISCO 
Geo. W. Kelham. Architect 
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MEDICO -DENTAL = BUILDING 


Jan Francisco 


DESIGNED roe CONTINUITY 


Dy TB: Hunter 
Consulting Engin eer 


in a building devoted to the treatment of human ailments, the 

performance of the delicate operations upon which the health of 
human beings depends. Next to a hospital a building designed solely for 
physicians and dentists is to be classed in such a group. It must be pro- 
vided with such installations of machinery as will guarantee uninter- 
rupted service of the requisites to modern surgery, pure water supply, 
electricity supply, and compressed air supply. These must not fail since 
the moment of their failure conceivably might be the crucia] moment in 
a delicate operation in which they might play an all important part. 

The Medico-Dental Building, located at Post and Mason streets, San 
Francisco, demanded just this type of mechanical service, a service un- 
interrupted by any of the accidents of fate, flood or fire. The building 
was being designed as the model for all such buildings, and therefore, in 
considering the electrical and mechanical installations, the demand was 
simple but unmistakable. There must be no failure of any of the essen- 
tial services of water, electricity or air. 

Possibly the most important of the three is water. Therefore elab- 
orate preparations were made in the new Medico-Dental building for 
water supply and purification. Located in the attic of the building, the 
water tanks for drinking water, as well as for fire protection, have been 
housed. Тће drinking water is cooled by means of a Vulcan ammonia 
compressor and equipment. This system supplies chilled and purified 
water to all parts of the building. Spring Valley water is used but pro- 
vision has been made for well water from the building's own wells in 
case of failure of the regular city supply. А tank in the basement is 
provided for well water should occasion to use it require. 

Тће drinking water is run through a filter and then sterilized with 
ozone to kill all of the bacteria it might contain. The water is chilled to 
40 to 45 deg. F., and circulated by means of pumps throughout the build- 
ing. The overflow is returned to the tanks and rechilled. 

Water to the two top stories of the building is supplied from an 
auxiliary pressure system, the head from the tanks in the attic not being 
considered sufficient. The intake for this auxiliary system is from the 
tanks supplying the remainder of the building. Two electrically driven 
pumps operating a closed pressure tank system with air cushion, supply 
these two stories with water. 

Three pumps in the basement supply water to the tanks in the attic 
for the water supply systems. The motors are controlled by means of 
automatie float switches located in the tanks. Three are used, and each 


IN пи is continuity of service more important, perhaps, than 


Illustrations courtesy of "Electrical West.” 
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is cross-connected so that no trouble will be experienced. One is used 
as a standby to insure operation. 

A panel board has been developed by us to provide a high and low 
water alarm in connection with the tanks in the attic. Located in the 
basement engine room, the panel has on it an 8-inch gong and a red lamp 
and a 6-inch gong and a green light, both operated from the float 
switches in the tanks in the attic, the red being to warn of high water 
and the green of low water. These are signals to provide the engineer 
with a warning in case the float switches fail to operate the motors run- 
ning the pumps. The gong gives warning, and the colored lamp indi- 
cates whether the motors should be shut down or started. General Elec- 
tric switches are used on this board, with Auto-call gongs. 

Besides the drinking water supply, a fire supply is provided, having 


MOTOR EQUIPMENT, MEDICO-DENTAL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Hunter and Hudson, Mechanical Engineers 


separate tanks in the attic. The fire pump is automatically controlled. 
A small auxiliary fire pump maintains pressure in the lines at all times 
and takes care of small leaks for which the main pump would not start 
operating. 

Not only is the electrical equipment of the building designed for 
present day high standards, but provision has been made for increased 
use of electricity in the future. The main switchboard is 36 feet 6 inches 
overall, and has provision for separate control of X-ray apparatus, light- 
ing and power. 

The X-ray equipment is supplied from a separate bank of trans- 
formers leading to a separate section of the main board. А separate 
service from the main switchboard is run to the X-ray equipment in 
each individual doctor’s office requiring it. This eliminates every possi- 
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bility of interrupting service to all such apparatus caused by trouble on 
any individual set. 

Every floor is supplied with two lines of 2-inch conduit, at present 
empty, running from the switehboard to the corridor ceiling. This con- 
duit completely encircles each corridor. Ceiling outlet boxes have been 
provided at convenient loeations so that additional service may be pro- 
vided as the need may arise with the necessity for only a small hole 
being made in the corridor ceiling to provide it. 

Another line of 114-inch eonduit is run to various parts of the build- 
ing so that the direct current system may be extended. 

One electrie riser shaft in the building provides room for all circuits 
leading up from the main switehboard. Provision is made for an addi- 
tional riser shaft in ease another wing is added to the building later. 

Transformers of 1500-watts, 110-volt to 24-volt, to operate the sys- 
tem are located on alternate floors. A push button layout is provided in 
every suite of suffieient elaborateness to require it. АП buzzers are in- 
stalled in outlet boxes eovered with brass plates so as to be concealed. 
The push button eireuits are also concealed. Tone changes are secured 
in the buzzers, which are all of the same type, to eliminate confusion 
and multiplicity, by mounting them on materials of various kinds, in- 
eluding wood, felt, brass, ete. Couch annuneiators are used where elabo- 
rate eall systems are necessary, and are set flush with the walls. 

Phone erieuits are also concealed, being led to the wiremold and con- 
cealed in 1-іпеһ eonduit drops. The 1-іпеһ conduit allows sufficient room 
to care for any type of service required. 

An intercommunieating phone system has been installed by Broem- 
mels Pharmacy on the second floor to 36 or 40 offices in the building to 
provide direct serviee for preseriptions to physicians desiring them. 
Cireuits for this system have been run in lead covered eable and made 
in every respeet а first-elass job. 

Several offices are equipped with electrie refrigerators to еаге for 
уаесіпе and serum containers. А great deal of special medical equip- 
ment has been installed, too, in many doetors' oflices. Special provision 
has been made also for each kind of dental unit, of whieh there are a 
large number of types, many quite elaborate. 

Compressed air is distributed throughout the building. It is pro- 
vided from compressors in the basement and piped to cach office. То 
eliminate every possibility of moisture or oil in the compressed air 
service, however, the air, after compression, is run through two steam 
separators, then through an aftercooler. The latter device, cooled by 
water or brine, ehills the air and precipitates any residual moisture 
or oil. 

Ventilation has been given extraordinary attention. Located in the 
attie, near the water tanks, are two large exhaust fans. One exhausts 
the air from the laboratories and the inside dressing rooms, while the 
other exhausts the air from inside toilet rooms. А 715-һр., 870-r.p.m. 
and a 2-ћр,, 870 r.p.m. motor accomplish this work. 

The Medico-Dental building is unique in many respects, not the 
least of which is that every tenant is a stockholder in the corporation 
which owns it. It was designed by George W. Kelham, architect, with 
William G. Marehant, associated. The Turner Company, mechanical and 
e'ectrieal contractors, were responsible for the mechanical and electric 
installations, while the Drendell Electrical and Manufacturing Company 
provided the switchboard. Hunter and Hudson were the consulting elec- 
trical engineers. 
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LICENSE LAW FOR CONTRACTORS 


One of the questions which the 
California legislature will be asked 
to consider at its coming session 15 
the licensing of contractors. Many 
associations have declared in favor 
of a state license law and it is 
pretty certain that a bill or bills 
providing for it will be introduced 
at the present session. Just 
what form the proposed legislation 
may take cannot be forecast, but a 
measure similar to that obtained 
by the realtors appears to be fa- 
vored by most of the associations 
which have declared their choice. 
This act was passed by the legis- 
lature in 1917 and it has operated 
both to the benefit of realtors and 
to the public. It was not drafted 
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on the theory of setting up a tech- 
nica] standard but upon the prin- 
ciple of the permanent elimination 
of unscrupulous and unfit persons 
who had brought the realty busi- 
ness into more or less disrepute. 

A license law for contractors is 
sought chiefly to eliminate unscru- 
pulous and irresponsible persons 
from the contracting business. It 
is contended if this can be done the 
responsible and competent contrac- 
tor will have a better chance and 
at the same time the public will 
receive the protection to which it 
is entitled. Years ago, says the 
Southwest Contractor and Builder, 
an act was passed by the legisla- 
ture to protect the public against 
misapplication of funds by unscru- 
pulous persons posing as contrac- 
tors by making the offense a felony, 
but it was held by the court that 
the act was invalid on the ground 
that the offense constituted only 
a breach of trust. Through a li- 
cense law such persons could be 
driven out of business by cancella- 
tion of licenses even if they could 
not be prevented from going into 
it. However, such a law would 
"лаке it extremely difficult for un- 
scrupulous persons to engage in 
contracting because they would 
hesitate to apply for a license in 
the face of almost certain detec- 
tion in any attempt at fraud or dis- 
honorable practice. 


... BEAUTIFYING THE SKY-LINE | 
As indicated in previous num- 
bers of this magazine, campaigns 
have been launched, and are bear- 
ing fruit, in New York and Chi- 
cago, to rid our communities of 
“shirt front” architecture and un- 
sightly pent houses and water 
tanks on the roofs of tall buildings. 
A “shirt front” building is one 
of which only the street elevation 
is given a finished architectural 
treatment, the sides and back be- 
ing of cheaper material, with no at- 
tempt at unification with the front. 
Architects who design such build- 
ings claim that it is not from incli- 
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nation but at the behest of the 
owner or builder who wishes to 
save money. Those opposed to 
this style point out that in sky- 
scraper construction the sides and 
rear of a building are almost as 
noticeable as the front, and there- 
fore the rough finish of these walls 
detracts from the beauty of the 
building and also of the surround- 
ings. 

The modern trend in high struc- 
tures among builders with an eye 
for beauty as well as utility, is to 
treat the entire building as a unit, 
of which the four sides have an 
equal value, rather than as a pile 
of masonry with only a fine face. 
In order to achieve this unity and 
also to give a more pleasing ap- 
pearance to sheer walls of build- 
ings in which it is not practicable 
to place windows, shaded brick 
often is used to create the impres- 
sion of windows, niches and set 
design. 

The ugly roof structures, which 
make the skyline of many cities ap- 
pear as seas of water tanks and 
packing boxes, have come in for 
vigorous condemnation, particular- 
ly by city beautiful organizations. 
And here, the clever architect, aid- 
ed by an owner who believes the 
beauty achieved is worth the 
money expended, is coming to the 
rescue. 

In many modern buildings these 
unsightly structures are so placed 
as to form an integral part of the 
building unit, in other words, 
placed inside and surrounded by a 
roof. 

In other instances the tanks are 
concealed by the frame work of a 
tower or parapet which gives the 
top of the building both dignity 
and beauty and lends interest and 
charm to the skyline. 

BUILDING INDUSTRY SOUND 

Gratifying soundness underlies 
the building industry as the new 
year begins. There is still evi- 
dence of a strong national demand 
for well constructed buildings— 
constructed in accordance with the 
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rise in American standards. Build- 
ing costs are well stabilized. Rental 
conditions are generally satisfac- 
tory and there is ample evidence 
that reports of over-production 
have been unduly exaggerated. A 
strong, wholesome tone prevails 
throughout the industry. 

The helpful effect that the great 
volume of construction, breaking 
all precedents almost month by 
month during the year, has had on 
general business and upon ргас- 
tically every industry in the coun- 
try, cannot be overestimated. It 
has not only furnished excellent 
wages for millions of men in all 
the building trades, but it has also 
provided steady employment for 
the hundreds of thousands of men 
engaged in the manufacture and 
transportation of building mate- 
rials. This creation of new wealth 
for the country and the wide- 
spread enhancement of property 
values through improvement, 
means real American progress and 
prosperity. In view of these bene- 
ficial effects on the national busi- 
ness machine, it would indeed be 
unfortunate if there were to be any 
radical slowing up in construction 
activities. 

There is still some talk that 
building costs are too high and that 
such costs must come down. While 
there will always be fluctuations 
when, due to temporary or local 
conditions, building costs ease up 
somewhat, it should be kept in 
mind that present price levels are 
directly affected by such economic 
factors as labor, taxation, trans- 
portation and other important 
items on which any marked reduc- 
tions are improbable. 

Building costs, undoubtedly, will 
remain stabilized at near present 
levels, and those who are postpon- 
ing contemplated construction proj- 
ects expecting pronounced cost 
decreases are likely to be disap- 
pointed. Also our constantly ad- 
vaneing standards of living consti- 
tute an influence equally as power- 
ful as any purely economic factor. 
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Visions Marble Palace 

Stephen Child, landscape architect, and 
a member of the Washington, D. C., Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, recently ad- 
dressed the Section on Art, Letters and 
Music, of the Commonwealth Club, San 
Francisco, in part as follows: я 

"Everyone who was here at the time 
of the Exposition of 1915, remembers the 
Art Palace, Mr. Maybeck’s masterpiece. 
Everyone regrets its present state of 
decay. 

一 This masterpiece should be герго- 
duced in enduring stone. 

—We must have not only the superb 
rotunda and colonnade, but the reflecting 
pool that doubles the beauty and charm 
of it all. 

—The group could be placed west of 
the more northerly of the Chain of Lakes 
in Golden Gate Park. 

—И is clear that with but slight 
changes it would be possible to place the 
magnificent rotunda almost exactly as at 
the Exposition, and behind this the colon- 
nade—this time in enduring marble and 
stone. 

—Then, bchind the colonnade, its unin- 
teresting architecture hiding itself in the 
groves already here, we could build the 
galleries for the collections of art and 
an art school, buildings conveniently 
grouped here, and from their very lack 
of architectural importance, readily built 
in sections as needed. 

—For today at least I shall say по 
morc. ] am going to imagine it done; 
the glowing marbles al] in place—the 
mirror pool fulfilling its purpose—ro- 
tunda and colonnades peopled with sculp- 
ture and bronze—the galleries filled with 
art treasures and its school and lecture 
halls with worthy leaders and hundreds 
of ardent pupils—a genuine art center— 
the Art Center of the Pacific Coast and 
the Golden West. 

—Aecomplished—a hundred years, а 
thousand years from now, the world will 
make its pilgrimage here as it now does 
to the Parthenon or the Colosseum! 
Surely they are not more beautiful! 

一 Is it not a dream worthy of our best 
efforts to bring to earth!” 


Industries Council 

Permanent organization of the Con- 
struction Industries Council of Southern 
California was effected at a mecting held 
at the Alexandria Hotel December 1, С. 15. 
Noerenberg, delegate from Southern Cal- 
ifornia Chapter, Ameriean Institute of 
Architects, being elected president; Ford 
J. Twaits, delegate from Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter, Associated General Con- 
tractors, vice-president; Е, W, Hokom, 
delegate from the Пеа пе and Piping 
Contractors’ Association, secretary, and 
R. W. Stewart, delegate from the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of Southern 
California, treasurer, 
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Veteran Member of State Board Retires 

Architect Clarence R. Ward, after 
nearly twenty years of conscientious 
service to the State of California, has 
relinquished the reins as a member of 
the State Board of Architecture, North- 
ern Division, his long expired term hav- 
ing lately been filled by the appointment 
of Frederick H. Meyer of San Francisco, 


Under the law, the members continue 
to serve on the board until their suc- 
cessors are appointed. Mr. Ward was 
first appointed by Governor Gillette in 
1907 and he was reappointed by Gov- 
ernors Johnson and Stephens. Writing 
of his retirement in a letter to The 
Architect and Engineer, Mr. Ward says: 


"] cease my duties with mingled feel- 
ings of relief and regret; relief in that 
I have no longer an onerous job to per- 
form, the emoluments of which consisted 
principally of criticism. The State pays 
no salaries and the allowed traveling ex- 
penses are negligible. My regrets are 
that I will no longer be closely associated 
with a fine group of my profession, and 
that my former associates and myself 
have not been able to have some more 
‘teeth’ put into the law. 


“Some years ago we introduced a bil] 
into the legislature amending same so 
that prosecutions would occur in the 
Superior courts instead of the Police 
courts. We bumped into а powerful 
lobhy of bungalow builders and for the 
time being we withdrew the amendment. 
I hope that our successors will be able 
to do something with it. The Board is 
further handicapped by a ruling of the 
Attorney-General to the effect that all 
prosecutions shall be through county 
officers. Not much chance of the country 
lawyer prosecuting with any enthusiasm 
his neighbor, the town carpenter, il- 
legally advertising himself as an archi- 
tect. 

“The Board of Control has in the 
State Treasury a very considerable sum 
of money which cannot he used for any 
other purpose than Board of Archi- 
tecture activities and expenses, and if 
the State Board were allowed an attor- 
ney, much good could be accomplished. 
The law regulating the practice of archi- 
tecture, which is one of public safety, 
was adopted by California immediately 
after Illinois, which was the first. Since 
then nearly every state in the Union has 
adopted such a Јах based upon that of 
California. It is a necessary law and a 
good one so far as it goes and should 
receive thc unqualified support of the 
architectural profession, as well as the 
general public." 


Residence and Garage 
Architect Leonard H. Ford of Oakland 
has considerable new work on hand, in- 
cluding a $20,000 residence and a $10,000 
commercial garage. 
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Architects’ Chapter Meetings 


Northern California Chapter, A. I. A. 

The last regular meeting of the San 
Francisco Chapter (now the Northern 
California Chapter), A. 1. A., was held 
in the rooms of the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural Club, 523 Pine street, on Tues- 
day, January 8, at 6:30 p. m. 

In place of the regular December meet- 
ing, the members of the San Francisco 
Chapter were invited guests of the So- 
ciety ot Architects of Alameda county at 
a dinner given at the Athens Athletic 
Club in Oakland, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 20. š 

President John J. Donovan oí the Ala- 
mela County Society aeted as chairman 
of the evening, entertaining those present 
with his own wit and humor, as well as 
the presentation of a most enjoyable pro- 
gram, in which the Alameda County 50- 
eiety showed talent in the art of music, 
as well as some most mystifying ex- 
amples of the black art of magic. Short 
addresses were made by John Galen How- 
ard and Walter Mathews, who, with Ber- 
nard Maybeck, have been elected honorary 
members of the society. Messrs. John 
Reid, Jr., Harris Allen, Mr. Frizelle, 
Chester H. Miller and У. C. Науз spoke in 
serious or humorous vein, as the spirit 
moved them. The singing of the quartet, 
Will Corlett's artistie renditions on the 
flute to Mr. Frizelle’s accompaniment, 
and the clever card tricks of Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Mathews were 
greatly enjoyed by all those present. 


Southern California Chapter, A. I. A. 

David J. Witmer was re-elected presi- 
dent of Southern California Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, at the 
December meeting. Other officers elected 
were: С. Е. Noerenberg, vice-president; 
Edgar H. Cline, secretary; У. L. Risley, 
treasurer, and Sumner M. Spaulding, di- 
rector. The Chapter also elected dele- 
gates to the next annual Institute con- 
vention, the members selected to repre- 
sent the Chapter being D. C. Allison, 
Edwin Bergstrom, Sumner P. Hunt, Pier- 
pont Davis, John C. Austin, Charles II. 
Cheney and Sumner М. Spaulding. Alter- 
nates were chosen as follows: Alfred W. 
Rea, Gordon B. Kaufman, A. М. Edel- 
man, W. J. Dodd, John Parkinson, Rezi- 
pad DÐ. Johnson, Myron Hunt. The 
Chapter is entitled to nine delegates, 
seven to be elected and the president and 
secretary, ex-oflieio, 


President Witmer appointed å commit- 
tee composed of Sumner Hunt, Lloyd 
Rally, Charles H. Cheney, Eugene Wes- 
ton and Templeton Johnson to co-operate 
with Mary Pickford in her efforts to im- 
prove architecture and beautify Los 
Angeles. Н. C. Chambers reported on 
progress and arrangements for the archi- 
tectural exhibition which is to be held in 
the Museum of History, Art and Science, 
Exposition Park, opening January 14 and 
extending into February. The Chapter 
voted to make the usual honor awards 
this year. 一 -一 一 一 一 


Seattle Chapter, А. I. А. 

The December meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Chapter was held at the 
College Club, Seattle, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 2, with a dinner at 6:15 p.m., the 
Chapter having for its guests Mr. E. S. 
Goodwin, president of the Seattle City 
Planning Commission, and Mr. L. Glenn 
Hall, landscape architect for the Seattle 
Park Board. 

At the conclusion of the dinner the 
Chapter was pleasantly entertained by 
Miss Eileen Mulnix, a pupil of Frederick 
Feringer, with several selections on the 
piano. The mecting was then called to 
order by President Thomas, and after the 
reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting Mr. Gove, in the absence of the 
chairman, Mr. Stephen, reported for the 
Committee on the Interscholastic Confer- 
ence, stating that meetings had been held 
in Tacoma and Seattle and that the pro- 
posed conference had awakened consid- 
erable interest among the instructors in 
the schools. 

Mr. Schack, chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, reported the following 
nominations for officers for the year 1927, 
to be voted on at the annual meeting: 

For president, Harlan Thomas; for 
first vice-president, Sherwood D. Ford; 
for second vice-president, Ernest Т. 
Mock; for third vice-president, Harold C. 
Whitehouse; for secretary, Earl G. Park; 
for treasurer, Carl Siebrand; for execu- 
tive committee (3 years), J. Lister 
Нојтев. 

A letter having been read from the 
Seattle City Planning Commission, noti- 
fying the Chapter of the expiration of 
the term of its representatives on the 
commission, on motion of Mr. Gould it 
was voted that Mr. Alden be renominated 
to succeed himself for a term of three 
years. 
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Zoning Must Be Based on Public 
Welfare 
(Editorial in San Franciaco Chronicle) 

In the opinion by which the United 
States Supreme Court upholds the power 
of cities to zone their territory, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland points out clearly that 
they must use this power reasonably. 

Such ordinances, says the opinion, 
"must find their justification in some as- 
pect of the police power asserted for the 
public welfare.” The opinion goes on to 
say that the power is not capable of pre- 
cise definition; that а zoning regulation 
that might be clearly valid in large cities 
might be as clearly invalid in small 
towns. The emphasis is on the point that 
zoning must be reasonable and for the 
public welfare. 

This certainly means that cities must 
use common sense in zoning. It is a 
warning that where zoning is not done 
intelligently it is not likely to be upheld 
by the courts. Zoning for the benefit of 
real estate schemes, zoning at the behest 
of some influential individual, crazy-quilt 
zoning to try to please a lot of individ- 
uals or scattered interests, are distinctly 
put in the class of dangerous and un- 
certain zoning, 

The case was brought originally by a 
real estate firm, which complained that 
the zoning ordinance of Euclid, a Cleve- 
land suburb, reduced the value of its 
property by 75 per cent by classifying it 
as residence instead of business property. 

Here would seem to be as good a case 
as any on which to attack the right of 
cities to zone their territory. And the 
plaintiffs put their case on constitutional 
ground—their property taken away arbi- 
trarily and without compensation. 

It is this that makes the decision of 
the court so far-reaching and important. 
It adds one more to the list of matters 
in which that extra-constitutional thing, 
the police power, can override even con- 
stitutional guarantees provided the pub- 
lie welfare demands. 

Cities with zoning laws have been 
awaiting this clearing up of the legality 
of these ordinances because of the widely 
differing state court decisions bearing on 
the question. And realty men have hesi- 
tated about going ahead with their plans 
because of the atmosphere of instability 
surrounding the whole zoning problem. 

The value of zoning depends on its 
permanence. And on proper zoning de- 
pends the orderly growth of cities. 

Cities can fix the heights of buildings 
and prescribe factory districts, residence 
districts, business districts and other dis- 
triets so that each may have a place yet 
none intrude on the other. The court 
recognizes that city property is essen- 
tially created by community life and that 
individuals cannot convert these com- 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The Architect and Engineer will insert free of 
charge, items similar to those found below, for 


the benefit of architects who are in need of drajts- 
men or draftsmen who are in need of a position. 
Give experience, qualifications and 
Salary expected. 


POSITION WANTED—A recognized Eastern 
designer would like permanent connection on or 
near the Pacific Coast. If you now have, or soon 
expect to have a vacancy, please permit me to 
present my qualifications. Address Box Y, Archi- 
tect and Engineer. 


ARCHITECT — Certified, middleaged, broad 
technical and practical experience in California, 
desires to manage office, write specificationa or to 
take charge of drafting room of a busy rm who 
will consider association after a satisfactory try- 
out. At leisure after the first of the year. Вох 
X, Architect and Engineer. 


DRAFTSMAN—All-round architectural drafts- 
man of three years’ experience (8 months in one 
office), desires position in San Francisco or East 
Bay office. Salary $200 per month. Box E, 
Architect and Engineer. 


DRAFTSMAN—Of 28 years’ experience, wants 
position in architee’s office in Oakland. Box F, 
Architect and Engineer. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN—Wants posi- 
tion in Northern California.. Eight years' experi- 
ence. Walter W. Miller, care Berkeley Y. M. C. 
A. Phone Berkeley 6710. 


HAS POSITION but wishes to better himself. 
Young man with four years’ experience on work- 
ing drawings and tracings, now emp'oyed, wishes 
to better himself. Address Box С, Arch/tect and 
Enzineer. 


WOMAN DESIGNER on residence work wishes 


position. Has had five years' experience. Last 
employed in Palo Alto. Box H, Architect and 
Engineer. 


——— aaaaaħħħŘħÃĖĂo 


PARTNERSHIP—Architect, Twenty years’ ех- 
perience New York, foreign countries and twelve 
months in San Francisco, desires partnership or 
working arrangement with architect or structural 
engineer, anywhere in California. Experience in- 
cludes over six years in engineering and construe- 
tion work. Box L, Architect and Engineer. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNER — Wants positon 
anywhere in California or on the Coast. Five 
years’ experience. References, Moore Dry Dock 
Co. Oakland, or J. С. Little, C. E., San Fran- 
cisco. Address Нох К, Architect and Engineer. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN — Position 
wanted. First-clasa; ten years’ local experience. 
Pacific 8861—Douglas 6353. 


ААА 


WANTED—Estimator with sales ability for 
building material concern; one acquainted with 
Bay City architects who is willing to grow with 
a firm and not working aolely for monthly enm- 
pensation. 


2 کے 
munity benefits to their own profit with-‏ 
out regard for the city as a whole, The‏ 
communmity's interest is paramount to the‏ 

individual's. 
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With the Architects 


New Members State Board 

Governor Richardson, just before re- 
tiring from the position of Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the State of California, ap- 
pointed Frederick H. Meyer a member of 
the State Board of Architecture to suc- 
eeed Clarence R. Ward, term expired. 

There now remains but one member of 
the old board, John J. Donovan, the other 
three new ones all named by Governor 
Richardson within the past six months 
being Albert Evers, James Dean of Sac- 
ramento and James W. Plachek of 
Berkeley. 

The Governor appointed A. M. Edel- 
man and William H. Wheeler members 
to sueceed themselves in the Southern 
California District. 


Seattle Architects Busy 

Stuart & Wheatley are architects for 
a new hotel, Italian renaissance in de- 
sign, to be erected on the southwest cor- 
ner of Fourth avenue and Olive way, 
Seattle. 

The building is estimated to eost $460,- 
000, and is to be construeted of rcin- 
foreed conerete, faced with pressed brick 
and terra соба. 

Stuart & Wheatley are also architects 
for a new apartment or hotel building 
to be built on the east side of Sixth ave- 
nue, near Union street, Seattle. 


Designing Many Residences 

Architect Willis Huson, 277 Pine 
street, San Francisco, is preparing plans 
for several large stuceo homes, one on 
Monterey boulevard, San Francisco, to 
cost $13,000 and one on Dewey boulevard 
to cost $12,500; also one in Berkeley for 
Harry Perry of the Bohemian Club, and 
а one and one-half story chalet in Thou- 
sand Oaks for Preston Burris. 


Architectural Exhibition 

Plans for an architeetural exhibition 
in the spring which may include show- 
ings from architects on both sides of the 
bay are being formulated, following a 
joint meeting of the East Bay and San 
Francisco architects, Ralph E. Wastell, 
secretary and treasurer of the Society of 
Architects of Alameda County, is ehair- 
man of the committee. 


Stockton Hotel 
Architeet Peter L. Sala has completed 
plans for a $60,000 hotel of three stories 
and basement to be built on the west side 
of Wilson way, between Weber avenue 
and Channel street, Stockton, for Dr. 
J. V. Craviotto. 


Building Reports and Personal Mention 


| PERSONAL 


F. E. Quail, eounty surveyor of San 
Joaquin eounty for 27 years, has resigned 
to become assistant to T. H. Dennis, 
maintenance engineer for the California 
State Highway Commission, with head- 
quarters in Sacramento. 


Announcement is made by Hamm & 
Grant, Ine., architects and engineers, 607 
Ferguson building, Los Angeles, that the 
firm name has been changed to include 
E. L. Bruner, who has been vice-presi- 
dent since January, 1924. Under the new 
name of Hamm, Grant & Bruner, Inc., 
the firm will continue its work in the de- 
sign and erection of industrial and com- 
mereial buildings, in which it has been 
engaged for the past four years. 


Charles H. Cheney has been retained 
by the eity соџпе of Riverside to work 
out a plan for the future development 
of that city. Frank C. Nye is president 
of the City Planning Commission of 
Riverside. 


Wilbur D. Cook, landscape architect of 
Los Angeles, was the speaker at the 
weekly luncheon of the Architects’ 
League of Hollywood, his subject being 
“City Planning.” 

Architeets William J. Jones and Clay- 
ton D. Wilson, formerly located at 4078 
Arcade block; О. Е. Nelson, formerly at 
4147 Arcade, and R. C. Stanley, formerly 
428 Lumber Exchange, have co-operated 
in leasing a suite in the Lumber Ex- 
change, Seattle, where offices will be 
maintained. 


О. C. Colegrove, 428 Stock Exchange 
building, Los Angeles, is revising his files 
and desires eatalogues and literature on 
building materials and equipment. 


Architect Irving C. Miller has moved 
his office from the Sun building to 333 
Cuday street, Los Angeles. 

L. F. Mulqueen, architectural designer, 
has moved his office from the Sun Finance 
building to suite 518, Lissner building, 
Los Angeles. 

Architects Weeks and Day are prepar- 
ing to move to the new Financial Center 
building, California and Montgomery 
streets, San Franciseo. 

Ward 4: Bichme, architects, have re- 
moved their offices to the Alaska Com- 
mercial building, 310 Sansome street, 
San Francisco. 
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Architect Joshua H. Vogel of Seattle, 
who has been spending the past five and 
one-half years in China and Japan, as 
architect for mission organizations, re- 
turned to Seattle with his family Decem- 
ber 15, where he will remain until next 
June, expecting then to return to Tokyo, 
Japan, to supervise work for which his 
firm of Baker, Vogel & Roush are the 
architects. 

Carol Aronovici, city planning engi- 
neer, formerly of Berkeley, has been ap- 
pointed city planning consultant for the 
city of Alhambra. 

Architect William Lee Wollett, an- 
nounces the removal of his offices from 
1211 Pacific Mutual building, Los An- 
geles, to suite 733 of the same building. 

Hewitt-Miller-Shirey, Inc., has been 
oganized from the firm of Harwood 
Hewett, architect, and Norman Miller, 
engineer. Removal of the offices from 
the Harris building to suit 609, Petro- 
leum Securities building, Los Angeles, is 
announced. 

Architect H. O. Sexsmith announces 
the opening of offices in the Taft build- 
ing, 1680 No. Vine street, Hollywood. Mr. 
Sexsmith will act as supervising archi- 
tect for the Hollywood Knolls tract. 


Granted Certificates 


The following applicants were granted 
architeets’ certificates at the last meet- 
ing of the California State Board of 
Architecture, Southern District, Decem- 
ber 28: George S. Dudley, 1841 W. 
Twenty-fourth street; Leland F. Fuller, 
1877 W. Thirty-eighth street, and John 
A. Grundfor, 929 М. Kingsley drive, a'l 
of Los Angeles, and Irving Walker, 
Route 1. Box 1318, Montrose. 

The following applicants were granted 
architects' certificates at the previous 
meeting of the California State Board of 
Architecture, Southern District: Charles 
L. Osborn, 1288 Lexington avenue, Pasa- 
dena; Hammond W. Whitsitt, Box 586, 
Laeuna Beach, and Lother Maurer, 1233 
8. Serrano avenue, and Clarence J. Smale, 
509% 5. Western avenue, Los Angeles. 

At a meeting of the California State 
Board of Architecture (Northern Divi- 
sion), December 28, 1926, the following 
were granted certificates to practice 
architecture in this state: William Free- 
man, 133 Lexington avenue, San Fran- 
свео: Паггу А. Schary, 624 Mariposa 
avenue, Oakland. 


Ten-Story Hotel 

Approximately $150,000 will be ex- 
pen’ed by С. Paganini in the erection of 
a 100-room family hotel, ten stories high, 
at Twen‘ieth avenue and Geary street, 
Sun Francisco. "The plans are being 
completed by Architects Fabre & Iilde- 
brand, 110 Sutter street, San Francisco. 
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Pleasant Journey 

Architect A. H. Albertson of Seattle 
returned in December from attendance 
at Institute Board meetings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., with inter- 
esting visits to Institute members at 
various other points in the Southeast. 

At Charleston, N. С. a dinner was 
given the Board in an old pre-Revolu- 
tionary plantation house on a 5,000-acre 
estate, the abandoned live oak driveways, 
draped with Spanish moss, being one of 
the marvels of the South. At Savannah, 
Ga., the Board was taken to another old 
plantation, dignified with great live oaks 
and with a whipping post remaining as a 
sign of an earlier period. 

On his return to the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Albertson visited the Colorado Chapter 
at Denver and the Utah Chapter at Salt 
Lake City, both of these Chapters being 
in his regional district. He reported a 
valuable innovation in Board meeting 
procedure, that of having chairmen of 
Institute Standing Committees meet with 
the Board and report verbally, in place 
of sending written communications, as 
heretofore. 


New Summer Resorts 

Plans are being prepared for several 
pretentious summer resorts to be built 
in Northern California this spring. А 
Seaview hotel near Watsonville is being 
planned by Architect Joseph L. Stewart 
of San Francisco. One hundred cottages 
and a dance pavilion are planned for the 
Russian river, near Forestville, by the 
Del Rio Resort Company of Santa Rosa. 
A second project for the Russian river 
is being planned by Architect F. Eugene 
Barton, Crocker building, San Francisco. 
There will be a hotel, bathing pavilion, 
еїс., erected near Guerneville, the pro- 
moters being the Red Woods Holding 
Company. 


Community Apartments 

Architects Reid Brothers, 105 Mont- 
gomery street, San Francisco, are com- 
pleting plans for a fourteen-story Class 
A community apartment house 10 be 
erected on the northwest corner of Union 
and Leavenworth streets, San Francisco, 
for the La Mirada Corporation, W. P. 
Chipman, 625 Market street, manager. 
The building will contain twenty-two 
large apartments and will represent an 
investment of more than $500,000. 


Stockton Architects Busy 

New work in the office of Architects 
Davis-Pearce Company of Stockton in- 
cludes а five-story $200,000 hotel at 
Napa; a group of high school buildings 
for the Marysville High School district, 
£400,000; and a two-story brick store ant 
office building for Max Davidson at 
Sonora. 
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Los Angeles County Buildings 

Architects Sumner Hunt, Myron Hunt, 
Edwin Bergstrom, Pierpont Davis and 
William Richards, associated, have been 
commissioned by the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles county to complete 
plans for the new $8,000,000 general hos- 
pital buildings and to prepare plans for 
a second unit to the museum building at 
Exposition Park to cost $1,250,000 and 
for n new hospital building at Olive View 
sanitarium to cost $200,000. The archi- 
tects who have bcen selected to prepare 
plans for these county buildings comprise 
the board of directors of the Allied 
Architects’ Association and will complete 
the plans for the general hospital build- 
ings which were being prepared by А!- 
lied Architects’ Association until delayed 
by court action. The coun’y will be 
given credit for fees already paid. 


То Occupy New Quarters 

The H. H. Winner Company, special- 
ists in bank architecture, have leased 
new offices on the fifth floor of the 
Finance building, 580 Market street, San 
Francisco, and will move from the 
Sharon bui'd/ng February 1st. This firm 
has a considerable volume of work on 
hand for the new year, including alter- 
ations and additions to the Bank of 
Salinas, whieh will cost $150,000; bank 
equipment work for the proposed addi- 
tion to the First National Bank at San 
Jose, $175,000, and a new building for 
the Bank of Cambria, San Luis Obispo 
county, to cost $25,000. 


$700,000 Cluh Building 

А contract for building the new $700,- 
000 San Diego Athletic Club building at 
the southwest corner of Sixth and "A" 
streets, San Diego, has been awarded to 
the Jarboe Construction. Company for 
$492,000. The plans were prepared by 
Architect William H. Wheeler. The build- 
ing will be eight stories and will contain 
hotel rooms, a large gymnasium and a 
swimming pool. 


Class А Theatre 

The contract has been let by Architect 
G. А. Lansburgh of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles for a Class A theatre, store 
and office building on Hollywood boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, for Warner Brothers, 
at a cost of $650,000, The structural 
steel is being fabricated by the Pacific 
Rolling Mill Company of San Francisco. 


Hotel. for Oroville 

The Charles С. Maybrey Company of 
Sacramento will build a $250,000 five- 
story reinforced concrete hotel nt Oro- 
ville. Ground will also be broken by the 
same firm within thirty days for n four- 
story Elks’ Lodge building іп the same 
city. 
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Professional Charges Investigated 


Inferences having been made through 
various sources of public information, 
that excessive fees were charged and re- 
ceived by the firm of Bebb & Gould of 
Seattle, Wash., for architectural services 
in connection with the first unit of the 
new Library building at the University 
of Washington, the Washington State 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, through its Executive Com- 
mittee, felt obligated on behalf of the 
Chapter to investigate these charges. 


This they have done and have ascer- 
tained the following to be the facts: 


(a) That ia June, 1922, the Board of Regents 
entered into a coatract authorizing the said firm 
to proceed with the drawings for the said building 
and for which the minimum fee as stated іп the 
American Institute schedule of 6 per cent should 
be paid them on the сєзї of all work executed. 


(b) That ia addition to the ahove it wns agreed 
and stated in the coatrnet with the Board of 
Rezents that an additional sum, not to exceed 
$16,730.00 should be allowed. This sum was to 
allow for complete studies being made af the еп- 
i're project which called for four wings envelop- 
ing a tower, only the principal wing and tower 
арргосећ to be included in the first unit. The 
unusual nngles at which these wings and tower 
united and the structural and mechnnical require- 
meats for same made it absolutely necessary that 
these additional drawings be made. The architects 
subsequentiy agreed to do this work at the cest 
to them aad without charge for individual ser- 
views, This was done and a bill for $6,822.11 wns 
rendered making a saving of $9,907.89 aver the 
amonat allowed hy the contract. Duplicates of 
these drawings and all caginecring calculations 
have heen filed with the University autharities and 
are now stored in their vanlts. Further it was 
agreed that when these wines are proceeded with 
the payment of $6,822.11 shall apply ms n рагі 
payment oa account. 


(c) That the intermittent maaaer in which the 
building funds became avnilnble limited the amount 
nf work which could he let in one contract making 
it necessary to segregate nll parts of the work re- 
sulting in forty-five sepnrnte contracts on the one 
strueture over n period of four years. For car- 
rying on building construction in the nbove man- 
ner the Code of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects covering professional charges by the arch'- 
(есі reeammeads an additional charge of 4 per 
cent. We find that actunl charges made by Bebb 
& Gould for this portion of the work was 2 per 
cent. 


(d) That the sum as sfated in the report of 
Geo. У. Whittle & Со. thnt thev have received 
$68.481.572, is not n fee on the unit ns built hut is 
made up of the following items: 

From 6 coatrnet an cost of huildinw 

($659,959.12) rh $39,539.35 
From 6/10 of 6° on that partion of th= 

delivery room. for which com»lete 

working drawings were prepared on 
whieh the construction has been tem- 

pornri'y postponed 58,910.48 
From 2¢% allowed for segregated contracts 13,179.78 
From allowance for studies for com- 

pleted project 6,522.11 


$68,481.72 
Submitted by the Washington State Chapter of 
the Americnn Institute of Architects, through 


Из President, Harlan Thamns. 
lta Secretary, И, А. Moldenhour, 
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$100,000,000 in Building for San Francisco and the 
Bay Region 


UILDING construction amounting 

to more than $100,000,000 is pre- 

dicted for the San Francisco bay 
region in 1927. A 

This prediction is based on advance in- 
formation from architecta and engineers 
who are reported to be busy on plans for 
various projects, both publie and private. 
According to the reports of the several 
building departments of thirteen bay 
cities, permits aggregating over $100,- 
000,000 were issued in 1926 for new con- 
struction. Cities included in the forecast 
aside from San Francisco are Oakland, 
Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont, Emery- 
ville, San Leandro, Richmond, Burlin- 
game, Redwood City, Palo Alto, San 
Mateo and San Rafael. 

Some of the larger expenditures con- 
templated for 1927 are: Extensions to 
the San Francisco Marine Hospital, 
$1,500,000; additions to United States 
Veterans’ Hospital, Palo Alto, $1,000,000; 
new buildings at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, $3,500,000; opera house 
and museum in Civie Center, San Fran- 
cisco, $2,000,000; local water front de- 
velopment from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
and continuation of school building pro- 
grams in the bay district at a probable 
outlay of $5,000,000. 

In spite of the fact that the carpen- 
ters’ strike has not been settled, the 
prospects are good for a brisk spring 
building season. АП of the building 
trades have received increased wages 
through the recommendation of the im- 
partial wage board and the mechanics as 
a whole are satisfied with the prevailing 
conditions. Two or three large com- 
munity apartment houses are planned 
for this year, and their cost will run 
into several million dollars. 

The year just closed proved а record 
maker in office building construction and 
prospects are bright for the continuation 
of this class of building, though possibly 
on a less pretentious scale. 

Several leading hospitals are planning 
to increase their size. Bakewell & 
Brown, architects, are designing a new 
wing for the Children’s Hospital, which 
will cost approximately $400,000, and the 
same architects have awarded the con- 
tract, and construction is now under 
way on a $750,000 unit for St. Joseph's 
Institution. Both the Leland Stanford 
Junior Mospital and the Dante Sana- 
torium plan big improvements. 

Many of San Francisco's leading clubs 
and churehes are reported to have large 
building programs under consideration 
for the new year. New banks and the- 
atres are also in line for substantial im- 
provements. 


Los Angeles Building Forecast 

Los Angeles and other Southern Cali- 
fornia cities will likely have $74,600,000 
worth of construction this year, com- 
pared with approximately $75,500,000 a 
year ago. These figures do not include 
a vast amount of building started a 
couple of months or more back which will 
be carried over into the new year. Ex- 
cept in the survey of public school work 
which includes both large and small 
buildings, only projects involving $100,- 
000 or more have been checked. Scores 
of projects ranging from 810,000 to 
$100,000 which are certain to go ahead 
are not included in the total of $74,- 
600,000. 

Some shifting in building activities is 
disclosed by the survey. А marked 
slowing up in theatre construction is in- 
dicated, while increased activity in build- 
ing of clubhouses, hotels and apartments 
is noted. 

In point of number and valuation, 
hotel and apartment house projects head 
the list, there being twenty-six estimated 
to cost $12,194,000. Office buildings are 
second in the list, nineteen such projects 
estimated to cost $11,475,000 being noted. 
Clubs and lodge buildings furnish the 
third group, twenty in number, with an 
estimated valuation of 510,454,500. Hos- 
pitals come next, there being seven esti- 
mated to cost $8,750,000. A large amount 
of hospital construction has been re- 
corded during the last two or three years 
due to city legislation requiring all hos- 
pitals more than one story in height to 
be fireproof, this legislation being re- 
troactive. 

Publie schools provide the fifth group. 
These total $8,367,700 for buildings of a'l 
sizes. Los Angeles’ $35,000,000 school 
bond issue voted four years ago will be 
exhausted by the program for 1927, 
which amounts to only ahout $3,282,700 
for grade and high schools. More school 
building will be done outside Los Angeles, 
however, than was scheduled last year, 
the outside projects amounting to 
$5,085,000. 


White Bros. Oakland Warehouse 

Announcement is made that White 
Brothers, hardwood dealers of San Fran- 
cisco, will establish an Eastbay plant on 
High street, between East Twelfth sireet 
and the Estuary, Oakland. J. H Ped- 
grift, contractor, of 4106 Broadway, is 
erecting warehouses which will accom- 
modate several million feet of oak, ash, 
hickory, mahogany, walnut, lignum, vitae, 
Australian iron bark, Philippine mahog- 
any, etc. In this plant the company will 
handle oak and maple flooring. 
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Charging for Architectural Service at Cost Plus 


Architectural League of Holly- 

wood, has received a letter from a 
large architectural firm in New York 
City, telling of a new system of charging 
for architectural services successfully 
used by it. Three other firms, according 
to the editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, are using a 
similar system. The New York firm in 
its letter to President Kyson says: 

“What we do with our clients when 
the subject of professional charges comes 
up is to say that we find that the scheme 
of cost-plus charges for architectural 
services works more equitably for both 
elient and architect. We find that in the 
long run some clients pay more than the 
schedule rate for complicated work and 
others pay less than the schedule rate 
where the work goes quickly or the de- 
sign is repetitive in its general nature. 
With the exception of one or two insti- 
tutions where any variation from the eus- 
tomary schedule of charge would em- 
barrass the trustees or directors we find 
that clients aeknowledge the fairness of 
our contention and aecept our scheme 
without hesitation. We make a contract 
for services which states that we will do 
the professional work on each particular 
building at the actual eost to us of all 
draftsmen's salaries, plus overhead, plus 
the time of principals at a certain rate 
previously determined, plus fees paid 
to consulting engineers, plus one-third 
profit, plus the cash disbursements (blue 
prints, traveling expenses, long distance 
telephone calls, etc.). In order to pro- 
tect the client against extravagance in 
our office we add a clause which provides 
that the maximum amount to be paid by 
a client to us for our professional ser- 
viees shall not exceed 7 per cent of the 
cost of the building, in cases where the 
А. I. A. charge would be 6 per cent; or 
8 per cent or even 8% per cent of thc 
cost of the building where the normal 
charges would be somewhere around 7 or 
7% per cent, as is the case with small 
hospital work or complicated structures 
only slightly repetitive. 

“The overhead percentage that we use 
is actually based on long ерегіспес 
through a series of years where we find 
that our general offiee overhead related 
to the expenditure for draftsmen's sal- 
aries varies from 40 to 66 2-3 per cent. 
]n order to insure against lean years we 
have generally taken the percentage as 
high ns 60 per cent and as low as 50 per 
cent, but not lower. Last year when our 
office was erowded with work (as it is 
now) our overhead was around 43 per 
cent, but we established the 50 per cent 
or 60 per cent figure in our contracts and 


ӨК KYSON, president of the 


have never had it objected to. What has 
actually happened is that we have only 
once or twice been caught on jobs that 
were so complicated that our cost-plus 
system aetually ran over the guaranteed 
maximum percentage mentioned in the 
contract. I hardly remember a case 
where this was so except in the ease of 
one small institution where the scheme 
was completely changed after the esti- 
mates were received, and in that case the 
directors are now considering our claim 
for repayment of the cost of remaking 
the plans. 

“On the whole, the results have been 
satisfactory to both sides. We have gen- 
erally come out lower than the upset per- 
centage price. Sometimes we came out 
very much lower than that. We have had 
some very large buildings of the more or 
less industria] type where both the de- 
sign and detail were so insignificant com- 
pared with the mass of the building that 
the work has only eost the client between 
3 and 4 per cent, and yet the jobs have 
been profitable to the office. We should 
not have dared to fix so low a percentage 
had we guessed in advance at what rate 
to charge under the schedule. 

“To give you an idea of the kind of 
clients who have aecepted this scheme 
we might mention that we have contracts 
of this nature at the present time on the 
buildings for a tuberculosis sanatorium 
in upper Westchester county amounting 
to about a million and a half dollars. We 
have used it in the ease of the main 
buildings for the department store of 
R. H. Macy & Co. in this city, where new 
construetion work amounted to four and 
a half millions, and the alterations to the 
old building to three millions. At the 
present time we are also building a half- 
dozen buildings for this and other com- 
panics under this arrangement. Of 
course, we should explain that the eost of 
the alteration of a big building like 
Macy's the upset percentage within which 
we agreed to keep was 10 per cent. 
Actually the alteration cost the owners 
around 5 per cent. As before stated, we 
would not have dared to guess that we 
could do it at that rate, and yet it fig- 
ured out that way with all our costs and 
overhead and profit included. 

“This in general is all there is to the 
scheme. We are not alone in using it. 
Sturgis of Boston works on this plan and 
one or two others that we know of have 
adopted it within recent years. There 
may be more that we do not know about. 
We find that the client likes it because 
he ean ask for any reasonable amount of 
work restudying the plans or working 
out supplementary schemes in the early 
stage of des!gn without the embarrass- 
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ment of always asking how much it is 
going to cost to do so. On small work 
we frequentlv refuse to make any upset 
percentage figure, saying it all depends 
entirely on how much work we have to 
do on the job. Whenever any question is 
raised as to our high charge on this kind 
of work (where the building costs are low 
and the architectural design is compli- 
cated) we can always turn to the books 
and show just exactly how much it cost 
and also show that the profit we have 
figured is no more than we figure on any 
of our larger work. At the same time 
we are repaid for our exceptional amount 
of time expended on suzh small projects 
by the fact that our own salaries have 
been repaid, and hence we are not the 
losers thereby. Each of the principals 
in our office keeps a fairly accurate rec- 
ord of assignable time on each job and 
these charges are ‘loaded’ by a certain 
addition due to the fact that we spend 
a good deal of time in general adminis- 
tration which we then spread over the 
assignahle time by this "loading. 

"Finally, I may say that we have oc- 
casionally been criticized by architects 
who say that we are in position to im- 
pose our plan on clients, whereas archi- 
teets not so favored might find it difficult 
to do more than stick by the schedule or 
even work below it. That may be so. 
However, we have never known a client 
to refuse to recognize the fairness of 
our plan.” 


Distinguished Judge Praises Magazine 
MEAW iy ie Kicrulff, President, 

The Arehitcet nnd Engineer, 
San Frane‘seo, Cal. 
My dear Mr. Kierulf: 

1 hnve examined the October number vf The 
Architect: and Engineer with pleasure, In my 
judgment it is the highest grade magazine of its 
kind that I have ever seen, especially the illustra- 
Unns and the cost of building materials for the 
month. Your publication will ко a long way 
toward preventing the erection of hvildings that 
I enn call by no other name than “monstrosities,” 
and there seems to be nu reason why n man of 
mo terate means desiring to construct a building 
should nut da so on artistic lines, beautifying the 
community in whch he builds. Almost everyone 
nt some time in his life contemplates building a 
kome or building of some kind, and if the artistic 
standard of construction is гпіней іп а community 
everyone benefits, This makes your magazine, al- 
though а mure or less technical one, of interest 
to everybody, 

I have severn] friends and former clients who 
are builders and investors interested in the con- 
struct‘on of buildings, and I will let them sce 
what the West is doing. Yours truly, 

JUDGE H. С. THOMPSON, JR. 

Philadelphin, Pa., Nav. 20. 1926, 


Department Store Building 


A five-story Class A department store 
building and theatre is being planned by 
Architect W. J. Wright of Stockton for 
the Stockton Dry Goods Company, A. В. 
Cohn, president. Improvements will rep- 
resent an investment of $1,500,000. 
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COMPETITIONS 


BEBB PRIZE WINNERS 

First prize was awarded to Waldo Mce- 
Kinney in an architectural contest re- 
cent.y held at the University of Wash- 
ingtcn. The competition was for the 
fourth annual awarding of the Bebb 
prize. Designing of a small art gallery 
to be erected in a downtown section of 
the cicy, presented in plan, elevation and 
section, was the problem. Paul Thiry 
was awarded second prize and Jack 
Woodmansee received third mention. 
The jury was composed of Harlan 
Thomas, David Myers, J. Lister Holmes, 
Ernest Williams, A'ban Shay and Carl 
Г. Gould. 


ALL WOOD HOUSE DESIGN 

А prize of $2500 is offered by C. W. 
Stimson, Seatt'e lumberman, for an all 
wood home design which will best pre- 
sent the possibilities of woods native to 
the Pacific Northwest. Stimson offers 
the prize through the West Coast Lum- 
ter Trad» Extension Bureau of Seattle. 
It is to be awarded in a nation-wide con- 
test that will begin in January and close 
July 1, 1927. Other prizes in proportion, 
the bureau officia's state, will be awarded. 
Write to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, for information and 
program. 


MONUMENTAL BUILDING 

The Federal Council of the Australian 
Institute of Architects has issued an in- 
vitation to architectural students of not 
more than 25 years of age, for a com- 
petition of measured drawings of an Aus- 
tralian Monumental Building of Historic 
Interest, the contest to close on April 
30th. A bronze medal is offered for the 
best design; the competition to be judged 
by three assessors appointed by the 
Council. 


RESIDENCE AND GARAGE 


Russell F. Whitehead has been ap- 
pointed professional adviser of an archi- 
tectural competition for a residence and 
garage to be huilt of Arkansas soft pine. 
Pencil Points will give four prizes aggre- 
gating $1,850. The competition, open to 
all architects and draftsmen, will close 
Monday, Магећ 14. 


New Dean Appointed 

The appointment of Harlan Thomas as 
Dean of the School of Architecture at 
the University of Washington, was con- 
firmed by the board of regents, upon the 
resignation of Carl Gould, who he!d the 
office from the opening of the school, 
which he was largely instrumental in 
establishing a number of years ago. 
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American Association of Engineers 


The November meeting of Los Angeles 
Chapter was held on the evening of the 
18th. Following the dinner, President 
Olmsted introduced William Mulholland, 
Chief Engineer of the Bureau of Water 
Supply, and famous as the builder of the 
present Los Angeles Aqueduct. 

Mr. Mulholland spoke on the New 
Aqueduct which he proposes to have the 
city build to the Colorado river to obtain 
an addi.jonal water supply, which will 
be required within a very few years be- 
eause of the continued rapid growth in 
population, and the necessity of avoiding 
any danger of a water shortage. 

In comparing the cost of the new aque- 
duct with that of the present one, Mr. 
Mulholland pointed out that while the 
total cost would be several times as great 
as for the earlier project, the cost per 
сарна would be less because of the great 
inerease in population and property val- 
ues since the building of the Owens 
River aqueduct. 

Mr. Mulholland stated that the water 
problem of Los Angeles is unique in his- 
tory. At the present time the area of 
the city is 430 square miles, which is the 
greatest in the world. Scattered over 
this great area is a population of 1,150,- 
000 people. The water department serves 
this population through 2800 miles of 
mains and 240,000 service taps, located 
in seven different zones, ranging from 
sea level to an elevation of 1400 feet. In 
spite of all these obstacles the domestic 
water rate is only thirteen cents per hun- 
dred cubic feet, which is lower than the 
cost in any large city in the United 
States, with the exception of a few cities 
located on rivers from which they pump 
ther water. The Owens river aqueduct 
brings water to Los Angeles from a 
source approximately 250 miles distant. 

The proposed Colorado river aqueduct 
is dependent upon the building of a high 
dam, preferably in the vicinity of Boul- 
der Canyon. Sueh a dam is necessary to 
insure an adequate supply of water at 
all times, and to furnish power for pump- 
ing, nnd Mr. Mulholland stated that he 
would not recommend the building of the 
aqueduct until the construction of the 
dam was assured. 

The line which has been selected for 
the proposed aqueduct is approximately 
12 per cent longer than an air line from 
Los Angeles to the point of intake on the 
river. Four lifts totaling 1300 feet will 
be required to cross the mountains. So 
earefully has the intervening territory 
been surveyed, that Mr. Mulholland offers 
nny engineer or body of engineers $10,- 
000.00 per mile for every mile of dis- 
tance which сап be saved, and $10,000.00 
per foot for every foot of lift which cnn 
be eliminated from the present plans. 
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Following the talk by Mr. Mulholland, 
Mr. H. A. Van Norman, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the Bureau of Water Supply, 
told of the infiltration galleries which are 
being built in the gravel beds paralleling 
the river bed at the point selected for 
the aqueduct intake. By filtering into 
these galleries from the river, the water 
is с eared of its silt content and is ready 
to be pumped into the aqueduct. 

W. С. HOGOBOOM, 
Secretary. 


Engineers Named 

A committee of consulting engineers 
has been retained by Los Angeles county 
supervisors to make a survey of the $25,- 
000,000 San Gabriel flood control project 
and submit a report on its technical and 
economic features. The engineers who 
were selected on recommendation of Los 
Angeles Section, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, will receive from $25,000 
to $30,000 for their services plus allow- 
ance for unavoidable delay. About sixty 
working days will be required to com- 
p:ete the survey and report. The engi- 
neers selected are: Charles H. Paul, 
chief engineer of the Miami Conservancy 
District and builder of the Arrowrock 
dam, a resident of Dayton, O.; Charles 
D. Marx, professor of civil engineering 
at Stanford University and chairman of 
the Arch Dam Test Committce for the 
Engineering Foundation, and Frederick 
H. Fowler, consulting engineer of San 
Francisco and formerly engineering rep- 
resentative of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in California. 


Bungalow on Top of Hotel 

A $75,000 roof bungalow will be a fea- 
ture of the $4,000,000 Savoy hotel now 
under construction at Woodward avenue 
and Adelaide street, Detroit, Mich. The 
hotel is to be twelve stories high and will 
have 800 guest rooms. It will be ready 
for occupancy in September. It is being 
built of Bedford stone, light-face pressed 
brick and terra cotta trim in the archi- 
tectural style of the northern Italian 
renaissance. The studio bungalow is an 
elaborate two-story affair. It will have 
a front yard, flower garden, terraces and 
decorative pool. In its two-story living 
room, 28x46 feet, will be installed an 
elaborate pipe organ. 

Preliminary drawings have been made 
by Architect Lewis P. Hobart for a roof 
bungalow on top of the Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco. 


Parish louse 
Plans have been completed and bids 
taken for a brick veneer parish house 
and guild hall for St. Clements Episcopal 
Parish, Berkeley. The architect is B. G. 
McDougall, 393 Sacrnmento street, San 
Francisco. 
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Department of Commerce Building Code 


American lumber standard grades for 
struetural materials have been followed 
by the Building Code Committee of the 
Department of Commerce in drafting its 
recommendations for working stresses 
for timber. The Committee advises the 
adoption of the working stresses in mu- 
nicipal building codes. 

Engineers of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association point out 
that most building codes either fail to 
mention the stress to which the various 
materials used in building may be sub- 
jected, or do not correlate qualities of 
materials and permissible stresses. 
Building materials are not always of ex- 
actly the same grade and quality, but 
building eodes frequently take no cogni- 
zance of this fact, and restrictions or 
limitations are frequently uneconomie or 
wastefully expensive. Sometimes the 
permissible stresses are suitable only for 
the poorest quality of material found in 
the local market, thus putting a premiun 
on poor material and tending to exelude 
good. А common apology for this state of 
affairs is that city building departments 
are not equipped to make the inspections 
necessary to the enforcement of more 
exact requirements. н 

The report under consideration, іп 
making recommendations for unit work- 
ing stresses for timber, has given values 
for two grades of all the commonly used 
species and for an additional grade of 
Douglas fir and Southern pine. By тес- 
ommending stresses based on the Ameri- 
ean Lumber Standard grades, the Com- 
mittee has utilized the experience and 
knowledge of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in their more-than-twenty-year 
testing program, which is also reflected 
in the acceptance by various committees 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials and the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association of the principles 
which the Laboratory has promulgated. 

An interesting departure from usual 
practice is the substitution by the com- 
mittee of a table giving the safe working 
stresses for reetangular wooden columns 
for various ratios of length to least di- 
mension. In effeet, safe loads in pounds 
per square inch for the different species 
and grades and different lengths of col- 
umns, instead of the usual column 
formula. This is one of the results of 
recent tests on timber columns at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, from which 
tests they devised a column formula to 
replace those now used, and whieh are 
eonventionally termed "straightline for- 
mulas." In a description of the formula, 
the report gives a word picture of it as 
being “a fourth-power parabola tangent 
to the Enler curve at 2/3 the ultimate 
compressive strength of the material," 
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and states that this is a conservative rep- 
resentation of the law controlling the 
strength of columns of intermediate 
length. All of this appears quite mys- 
terious to the layman, and beeause of the 
formula for producing such а set of 
curves being rather complicated and 
tedious to use, the Committee adopted 
the table just mentioned, which is the re- 
sult of the solution of that formula for 
the different conditions involved. The 
report states the use of this table, and 
consequently of the formula, will result 
in more economical design with timber 
eolumns. 

The volume should be carefully utilized 
by all who may have occasion to concern 
themselves in building design or in build- 
ing ordinance preparation. 


Working Stresses in Building Materials 

An examination of many building 
codes by the Building Code Committee 
of the United States Department of Com- 
meree has disclosed wide variations in 
working stress requirements. Much of 
this, apparently, proceeds from failure to 
take into account improvements in ma- 
terials, design, and methods of construe- 
tion. With these improvements in mind 
and with the accumulated test data avail- 
able from recent extensive investigations 
of the strength of materials, the com- 
mittee has drawn up recommendations 
that are believed to eombine the utmost 
in economy eonsistent with adequate pro- 
vision for safety. 

The materials covered in the commit- 
tee's report are reinforced concrete, cast 
iron, steel and timber. The results of 
numerous tests on these materials have 
been analyzed and the summarized ex- 
perience of those skilled in various 
branches of the construction industry 
has been obtained. 

Outstanding features are the adoption 
of the water-cement ratio as a means of 
eontrolling the ultimate strength of соп- 
crete; an allowable “L” of 90 for east- 
iron columns, with an inerease to 120 
when the allowable stress obtained by 
the given formula is reduced one-third; 
а basis stress of 18,000 pounds per square 
inch for steel when the material conforms 
to А. S. T. M. specifications; and a re- 
vised table of timber stresses eonform- 
ing to the basie grading rules of the 
American Lumber Standards and derived 
by methods recently developed by the 
Forest Prodnets Laboratory. 

Emphasis is plaeed upon competency 
of design and the desirability from an 
economie standpoint of increased person- 
пе] and facilities for building inspection. 
Copies of the report, whieh contains 59 
pages, ean he purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Doeuments, Washington, 
D.C., for 10 cents, currency or money 
order. 
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Cedar Lined Closets 


These were thy merchants in all sorts of things, 
in blue clothes and broidered work and in chests 
of rich apparel, bound with cords and made of 
cedar. Ezekial XXVII-24. 


INCE time immemorial cedar has 
S been the wood for wardrobes. In 

the days of the prophets the rich 
apparel was kept in chests of cedar. This 
is vouched for in Holy writ. 

In our own day, the closet for the 
household linen is frequently lined with 
aromatie cedar. Оп the Pacific Coast 
white cedar has been used to some ex- 
tent, probably because itis a Coast wood. 
The real aromatic red cedar of the At- 
lantic States, however, has always been 
considered to be superior and in the East 
this is the wood used. The popularity 
and belief in the efficacy of red cedar is 
evinced by the immense number of red 
cedar chests sold by the furniture stores. 

Everyone enjoys the pungent frag- 
rance of the wood as well as its moth- 
repelling qualities. Our matrons par- 
ticularly like седаг chests. Few, how- 
ever, know that entire closets can be 
lined with red cedar, thus making a glori- 
fied cedar chest in which fine garments 
may be hung full length. This wood is 
supplied in tongue and groove, like floor- 
ing. In this form it is called “Ceda’line.” 
ТЕ is three-eighths of an inch thick, two 
inches wide with tongued and grooved 
edges and the ends matched. 

The material is put on by an ordinary 
carpenter, over the joists in a new house 
or over the lath and plaster in an old 
one. Shelves and drawers and special 
small compartments may be added from 
the one-inch red cedar lumber which is 
available at all hardwood dealers. 

"Ccda line" is inexpensive and a closet 
lined with it makes the clothes closet a 
big, roomy, moth deterrent compartment 
of fine appearance and thorough utility. 

Architects may provide for these 
"Ceda'line" closets in their plans ала 
specifications and contractors may read- 
ily obtain the necessary material from 
the hardwood dealers. 


Valuable Book 


Industrial Buildings and Housing, pub- 
lished by the Architectural Forum for the 
Ameriean Face Briek Association of Chi- 
cago, is a handsome book of standard 
size with beautiful mulberry cover and 
color inset. The volume of more than 100 
pages is replete with information for the 
architect and builder on the design and 
construction of factories and industrial 
huildings. The buildings illustrated are 
all construeted of brick or faced with 
brick and show the artistic as well as 
structural values of this material for in- 
dustrial structures. The price per copy 
is $2.00. 
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Common Brick With Enamel Face 

One of the large common brick manu- 
facturers on the Pacific Coast is said to 
be experimenting with a new type of 
brick which the inventor declares will 
make it possible to buy a processed face 
brick for about the same money as com- 
mon brick. The idea is simple enough. 
The architect or owner selects any color 
he wishes for the outside of his building. 
This color is enameled or glazed onto 
one side of the common brick and the 
colored surface forms the outer wall of 
the structure. 

The fact that any desired color may 
be produced enables the brick man to 
compete with the stucco man with the 
added argument of a fireproof wall. The 
cost of applying the enamel to the sur- 
face of common brick is said to be al- 
most negligible and can be done in the 
regular process of burning and re- 
touched by unskilled labor. The out- 
come of the invention is likely to be 
watched with interest by the building 
industry in general. 


Twenty-Story Hotel 

Eugene N. Fritz, Jr, Park Lane 
Apartments, Sacramento and Mason 
streets, San Francisco, wil have plans 
prepared for a twenty-story Class A 
hotel and apartment building 105x120 
feet, estimated to cost $1,700,000, to be 
erected on California street, between 
Mason and Taylor. It will contain 450 
rooms in the hotel section in addition to 
lounge rooms, lobby and dining room. 
Mr. Fritz wil leave in February for 
Europe for a period of two months and 
on his return will have plans prepared 
for the above building on which he plans 
to start construction in September of 
this year. ) 

Mr. Fritz’s last building was designed 
by Architect E. E. Young of San 
Francisco. — VA 

Material Dealers’ Association 

Alec G. Rhodes of the firm of Rhodes 
& Jamieson, Oakland, has been elected 
president of the Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association of No-:hern California; 
О. С. Barrymore of the Golden Gate Atlas 
Materials Company of San Francisco is 
first vice-president; Clarence Minehan of 
the F. E. Ferrell Company of Stockton, 
second vice-president; R. H. Borchers of 
Borchers Bros. of San Jose, third vice- 
president; William J. Feary of the West- 
ern Lime and Cement Company of San 
Francisco, treasurer, and Frank L. 
ITatch, seerctary. 


Concrete Apartment House 
Architect Arthur Young, 339 Fifteenth 
street, Oakland, has prepared plans for 
a four-story reinforced concrete apart- 
ment house to be built at 415 Perkins 
street, Oakland, for H. С. Cameron. It 
will cost $75,000. 
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Rate of Wages Per Hour Paid Journeymen Painters 
in the United States and Canada 


City Wages per Hour 
*Akron, Ohio .... юш. .55 1:00 
ту. N. У... —— s. ... 1.15 
Allentown ... .. 1.00 
*Atlanta, Gn. ..... zx on) 
Atlantic City, N. gu 52 1250 
Baltimore, Md. .... sare 200 1.00 
Boston-Cambridge, Mass. са 0 
Birmingham, Aln. 4 515 
Bridgeport. Conn. . " 1.25 
Butfalo, М. Y. uec M 1.00 
Butte, Mont. .... 0... 1.12, 
Canton, Ohio . . .80 -1.10 
Chicago, 11. . o. 4.95 -1.6214 
Cincinnati, Ohio . габ. -- 1.25 
Cleveland, Ohio .. 1.25 
*Columbus, Ohiu . ... 1.00 
Dnlias, Texas. .... а s 1.18% 
Davenport-Clinton . - e 1121 
Dayton, Ohio ЗА 1.1214 
Denver, Colo. | ... 1.25 
Des Moines, Та. .. 00 
*Detroit, Mich. у 80 -1.00 
*Duluth, Minn. " .95 
Elizabeth, М. J. . -.. 2 1,87%, 

“Е! Paso, Texas 1.00 
*Erie, Pa. | 1.00 
“Ға! River, Mass.. .90 
*Flint, Mich. a 2.90 - 1,00 
*Fort Wayne, Ind. .. .90 -1.00 

Fnrt Worth, Texas 1.00 
*Grand Карійз, Mich. 7 .90 
*Hartford, Conn. . 200101525 
Houston-Galveston, Texas 1.12% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.10 
*Jacksonville, Fla. 1.00 
Jersey City . 1.50 
Kansas City. Mo. 1.25 
*Knoxville, Tenn. . .80 - .90 
Lawrence. Mass. 1.00 
*Little Rock. Ark. 40 - 75 
*Los Angeles. Cal. . .6214- .9334 
*Lonisville. Ky. 1.1214 
Lowell, Mass. . 1.00 
Iynn. Mass. 1.15 
Mnochester. М. H. .90 
*Memnhis, Tenn. 1.00 
*Milwaukee, Wis. 1.00 
Miami. Fln. 1.50 
*Minneapolis, Minn. RTM- .95 
*Montreal, 


Canada = anu 


*Nnushville, Tenn. то - „ви 


Awarded Many Contracts 


The following are some of the more 
important contraets whieh have been 
awarded recently to the Ноте Manufac- 
turing Company, Incorporated, 552 Вгап- 
nan street, San Franciseo: 

lfousten and Gilmore jewelry store, 
Post and Stockton streets, remodelling. 

Logan and Bryan, stoek brokers, new 
offices on the first floor of Finaneial Cen- 
ter building, San Franeiseo. К. Н. Meyer, 
architect. 

Pierce-Fair & Со. stock brokers, 438 
California street, San Francisco. Cabinet 
work for new offices. Ward and Blohme, 
architects. 

Perkins’ 
San Francisco, 
exterior. 

Kotfee Kup Restaurant, Eighteenth 
avenue and Geary street, San Francisco. 
Remo lelling interior. 


Lunch, 2631 Mission street, 
Remodelling interior and 


City Wages per Hour 
Newark, М. J.. 1.371 
“Мем Bedford, Mass.. за 
*New Haven, Сипп. 80 -1.00 
“Мем Orleans, La... ........ 80 235 
New York, N. Y. T 1.50 
*Norfolk, Уа... -75 = ту 
*Onkland-Berkeley, ст. 1.00 
*Ouklahoma City, Okla. e 81714 1.00 
*Omnhn, Neb. ............ P . 90 -1.00 
"Ottawa, Can. pe 5 . 60 - .80 
Peoria, Ш. р au ` -90 -1.00 
*Philadelphia. Pn. .. í 1.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1.50 
*Portland, Ore. 1.00 
Reading, Pa. .90 
*Richmond, Vn. 1 410 - 75 
Rochester, М. У... : 1.15 
*Reckford, Ш. er. .80 1.00 
Rock Island, 11. 1.1214 
*Snn Antonia, Texas +75 -1.00 
*Sun Diego, Cal. 1.00 
*San Francisco, Cal. 1.00 25 
*Salt Lake and Ogden, Utah 1.00 
*Savannnh. Са. RTM 
*Senttle, Wash 1.1214 
Schnectady. N. Y. 1.35 
Scranton, Pa. 1.1214 
Shreveport, La. Я 1.00 
*Sioux City. la. 1.00 
*Spokane, Wash. 1.00 
Spring field-Holycke, Slien 1.1214 
*St. Joseph, Мо. A 1.16 
St. Louis, Mo. 1.8714 
*St. Paul, Minn. . . . .95 
Syracuse, М. Y. ..... А 1.10 
*Tacoma. Wash. .... .. 1.90 
Toledo, Ohio .. - z .90 1.00 
*Toronto, Can. DTE xn 5 - 75 
Trenton. N. J. = 1.25 
Trar Ne Ye т E 1.00 
Tulsa, Okla. AN 1.00 
Dien N. Y. T . l.00 
*Vnncouver, B. С. . 8714 
Wnshington, D. C. 1.1831 
*Wnterbury, Conn. 1.0614 
Wheeling, W. Va. 290) 100 
*Wilmington. Del. :00 
Winnipeg. Man. AA 
Worcester, Mass. 1.10 
Youngstown, Ohio Tn 

* Open shop. 

Canadian-Pacifie Railroad office, Mo- 

padnock building, San Francisco. Fix- 


ture work. 

Central Rank of California, Auburn. 
Extension, interior fixture work. 

New store for Zinke's Shoe Renewing 


Corporation, 977 Market street, San 
Francisco. 
New Plaster Ordinance 


Santa Monica has adopted an ordinance 
regulating plastering and requiring plas- 
terers to be licensed. А Santa Monica 
newspnoer ouotes the city commissioners 
as saying the ordinance is designed to 
protect investors against irresponsible 
plastering contractors and to give the 


city power to enforce the license ordi- 
папее næainst toaster plasterers who 
come into the city temporarily from 
other cities, 
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Not Just a 
Trade Mark— 


But a Symbol of 
Service, Dependa- 
bility and infinite 
Care in the produc- 
tion of fine paints 
for every purpose. 


HILL, HUBBELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Biturine Coatings 


OAKLAND 
3257 San Pablo Avenue 


PORTLAND 
51 First Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
115 Davis Street 


Consolidate 

The Stewart Electrical Manufacturing 
Company and the Electrical Sheet Metal 
Works of San Francisco have consoli- 
dated their business with the Frank 
Adam Electric Company of St. Louis. 
The company will be known as the Stew- 
art Works of the Frank Adam Electric 
Company. 

To assure the trade better service, the 
Frank Adam Electric Company has 
moved the above mentioned companies to 
a new factory at 425 Folsom street, San 
Franeisco, and with the facilities of a 
large sheet metal works, switchboard 
and panel board, warehouse, drafting 
rooms and offices, the Frank Adam Elec- 
tric Company will be able to render com- 
plete service on the Расте Coast. 


Course in Building 

А course in building construction to de- 
velop professional builders with a broad 
training in building operations, including 
business and engineering administration, 
has been established at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and will begin 
in the second term in February. The 
course was founded by Louis J. Horowitz, 
president of the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany of New York, through a grant from 
the Louis J. and Mary E. Horowitz 
Foundation а 
Seattle Theatre 

Sherwood Ford is architect for a new 
million dollar theatre for moving ріс- 
tures, to be located on the northeast 


LOS ANGELES 
331 W. Eleventh Street 
BALTIMORE 
600 Е. Lombard Street 


SEATTLE 
816 Western Avenue 
TULSA 
P. O. Box 1483 


NEW YORK 
15 Moore Street 


double corner of Seventh and Olive way, 
Seattle. The building is to be fireproof, 
Class A construction, covering an area 
of 120x120 feet, planned to seat 3000, 
with a stage fifty feet deep, a movable 
orchestra pit, gallery, loge balconies, 
promenade, lounging rooms, ete. 


Ten-Story Building 

Lawton & Moldenhour are architects 
for a ten-story building which is to house 
mercantile establishments and offices, on 
the northwest corner of Third avenue 
and Pike street, Seattle, for the Republic 
Building Company. The building, which 
is to cost $750,000, will occupy a space of 
108 feet on Pike street and 116 feet on 
Third avenue, and is to be faced with 
terra саа Бы 

Designing Memorial Buildings 

The office of Architect Henry H. 
Meyers, Kohl building, San Francisco, is 
designing Veterans’ Memorial buildings 
for Berkeley and Alameda. The plans 
for Oakland's veteran memorial building 
were finished sometime ago and construc- 
tion is under way. Mr. Myers recently 
departed on a six months' trip abroad. 


Three-Story Hotel 

Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect Norman Alpaugh, 2404 West Seventh 
strect, Los Angeles, for a thrce-story 
hotel building to be built in Benedict 
Canyon, near Ventura boulevard. The 
building will contain 72 rooms and will 
cost $85,000. 
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AMERICAN 


MARBLE AND MOSAIC 


CO. 


Fnetory: 
On Water Front, South San Francisco 
Near Grand Ave. and Ferry Slip 
Telephone Mission 6043 


Office: 
25 Columbia Square, San Francisco 
Near Folsom St.. Bei. 6th and 7th 
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Brick Companies Merged 

Two local manufacturers of burned 
сјау products have been added to the 
chain of eighteen plants owned by the 
W. 5. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Мо. nationally 
known manufacturers of burned clay 
products. The transactions involve the 
California Brick Company, with a plant 
at Niles, and the Livermore Fire Brick 
Works, Ine., with plant at Livermore. 

The W, S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing 
Company market their product in thirty- 
one states, the Hawaiian Islands and 
Mexico. 

The company, which started in 1885 
with a single four-kiln unit of about 10,- 
000 tons' capacity, now has an annual 
production capacity of over 500,000 tons, 
the equivalent of more than 33,000 car- 
loads. and a net physical worth of over 
$12,000,000. 

Although the Middlewestern and 
Southern plants are devoted mainly to 
the manufacture of vitrified sewer pipe 
and culverts, they turn out a large an- 
nual production of segment sewer blocks, 
hollow building tile, wall coping, silo 
blocks, fire brick and flue linings. The 
California plants, now known as the 
W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pacific Coast Branch, will continue 
to specialize in the production of Dickey 
Mastertile, partition tile, face brick, fire 
brick, paving blocks and the kindred 
produets for which they are so widely 
and favorably known. 


Pump Governors 
Oil-Burner Governors 
Reducing Valves 
Safety Valves 

Oil Valves 

Blow Off Valves 


Alameda Society Architects 

An even dozen new members of the 
Society of Architects of Alameda county 
were announced at the January meeting 
of the organization in the Athens Ath- 
letic Club building by Ralph А. Wastell, 
secretary. "The society is in a flourish- 
ing condition with a total membership 
now of 56. 

The committee to begin arrangements 
for the architectural exhibit of the so- 
ciety in the spring was appointed by 
John Donovan, president of the body, 
and includes Harris Allen, W. R. Yelland, 
Howard Gilkey, E. G. Bangs, W. E. 
Schirmer and Chester H. Miller. Partici- 
pation in the city planning conference in 
Oakland, March 1 and 2, sponsored by 
the California League of Municipalities 
and the California Real Estate Associa- 
tion, was also discussed. 

New members are: Arthur Holmes, 
Oakland building inspector; Albert Farr, 
Charles Whitton, Ed Blodgett, Howard 
Gilkey, Eldridge T. Spencer, Henry H. 
Meyers, Alameda county architect; Ar- 
thur Herberger, Alexander Butler, Fran- 
cis B. Plant, C. A. Dakin and Louis 
Stone. 


San Jose Theatre 
Binder and Curtis, architects, 35 West 
Santa Clara street, have received bids 
from general contractors to erect a re- 
inforced concrete theatre, seating 1000, 
costing $75,000, at 1127 The Alameda, 
San Jose, for Victor Benson. 
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Vacuum RegulatingValves 
Oil Pumping Sets 
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Material Entering Into Steel Columns Affects Strength 
More Than Changes in Type of Construction 


on full-sized steel columns at the 

Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce, show that under present 
specifieations differences in the physical 
properties of the materia) entering into 
sturdy columns produce greater variation 
in the column strength than all the dif- 
ferenees in type of construction. 

This work was conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the American Bridge Company 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
These firms furnished more than 130 
tons of steel meeting specifications un- 
der which structural steel is usually pur- 
chased. This was fabricated into 69 col- 
umns having H-shaped sections and of 
five different types of construction. The 
finished columns were tested to destruc- 
tion in the 10,000,000 pound testing ma- 
chine of the Bureau. Likewise, over 
1000 test specimens were cut from the 
columns апа subjected to chemical 
analysis and physical tests to determine 
as accurately as possible the properties 
of the steel from which the columns were 
made. АП of the material met the speci- 
fications under which it was furnished, 
but differed greatly іп tensile yield 
point. 

Although much work has already been 
done on columns, the subject of column 
strength and method of design, especially 
in large sizes, is still a matter for so 
much discussion that the additional data 
which these tests have furnished will be 
of great value to engineers. 

This work is fully deseribed in Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 328, copies of which 
may beobtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
E Washington, D. С. at 40 cents 
each. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS 


Rs a of tests recently completed 


The Study of Architectural Design, hy John F. 
Harbeson, А. 1. A., with foreword by Lloyd War- 
ren; 300 pnuges, size 9xI2 inches, with text nnd 
illustrations, Price $7.50 postpaid, Published by 
Pencil Points Press, Ine., 19 Enst Twenty-fourth 
street, New York, М. Y. 

This is the fifth and latest book to be 
published in Pencil Points Library. It 
is sure to be of great value to all mem- 
hers of the profession. The 300 or 
more pages are replete with helpful in- 
formation, carefully edited and gener- 
ously illustrated. According to the pub- 
lishers, this is the only authoritative and 
comprehensive book on the Study of 
Architectural Design based upon the 
Atelier System of the Beaux-Arts Insti- 


tute of Design. It will be found to be of 
great value to all architects, designers 
and draftsmen, and to all students of 
architecture, whether or not engaged 
upon the program of the Beaux-Arts In- 
stitute of Design. 

The Table of Contents outlines the 
purpose of the book and its subject mat- 
ter so well that it is printed herewith 
in full: 

INTRODUCTION—The Beaux-Arts Method. 

FOREWORD —The ANALYTIQUE, hy Lloyd 


Wnrren. 
THE ANALYTIQUE OR ORDER PROBLEM— 


Chapter I, Taking the Esquisse; Н, Preparing 
for the First Criticism and Laying Out the 
Schedule: ІП. Studying the Problem; IV, The 


Use of Documents; V, Composing the Sheet: VI. 
Passing to Ink, ete.; УП, Rendering, ete. ; VIII, 
Rendering (coneluded). 

THE CLASS B PLAN PROBLEM —Chapter 1, 
The Analytique and Plan Problem Compared; Il, 
The Esquisse; ІІІ, The Use of Examples of Sim- 
ilar Problems; IV. Character in Design; V. 
Charneter in Design; Plan; VI, Size, Seale and 
Proportion: УП, Size, Scale and Proportion (con- 
tinued}; VIII, Size, Seale nnd Proportion (ean- 
eluded); IX, Studying by Means of Mosaic; X. 
Entourage; XI. Indication; XII, Rendering. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY AND MEASURED 
DRAWINGS Chapter I, The Arcehneology Projet; 
1L The Arehneology Projet (eoneluded) ; ТИ, The 
Measured Drnwing. 

REVIEW THE CLASS A PROBLEM Chapter 
L The “Ancien; If, Studying the Plan Projet; 
НІ, The Unsymmetrical Plan; IV, The "Grand 
Plan"; V, Mosaic in Actual Building; VI. The 
Class A Decorative Projet; УП, Drawing in Class 
A Projet and in Competitions. 

THE SKETCH PROBLEM AND PRIZE PROB- 
LEMS Chnpter 1, The Sketch Problem; Il, Тһе 
Paris Prize First Preliminary Competition: 111, 
The Plnn Sketch Problem; IV, The Paris Prize 
Second Preliminary Competition. 

CONCLUSION —Chapter I. The Use of Persvec- 
tive in Atelier Work: 11, The Psychology of Sue- 
cas: HI, А Background; Index. 


Practical Síructural Design in timber, steel and 
eonerete, by Ernest McCullough. Third edition, 
revised und enlarged; 6x9; 416 pases, 224 illus- 
trations. Published hy Scientifie Book Corpora- 
tion, 15 East 26th street. New York. Price $4 
postpnid. 

The third edition of this popular book 
has just come from the press and is now 
ready for distribution. For the practical 
man—the man who has not spent years 
studying higher mathematics—this work 
gives a clear working knowledge of 
every detail of the subject. It is a com- 
plete practical treatise on the mechanics 
of materials, mechanics of structures and 
structural design, written іп plain lan- 
guage, without troublesome mathemat- 
ics. Мо calculus is used and where 
algebraic formulas are necessary, they 
are fully explained and examples given. 

The simplicity of the mathematics 
used, together with the prominence given 
to graphical methods makes it as useful 
to the man who occasionally designs a 
building as to the detailer who has daily 
need for a reference hook. 
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All flat roof surfaces covered with Insulex 


INSULATED ROOFS 


Roofs which permit upper floors to become uncomfortable in 
hot weather and permit an appreciable loss of heat in winter; | 
roofs which permit moisture condensation on the underside 
are obsolete. 

Modern building demands insulated structures. Insulex, per- 
manent, fireproof, lightweight. aerated gypsum, affords the 

| architect the most efficient insulation yet devised—and the 
most economical. 


Manufactured by 


Pacific Portland Cement Company Consolidated 
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сте LL CAPITAN THEATRE 
and DEPARTMENT STORE 
BVILDING , HOLLYWOOD 


By G. А. вевт Å ANSBVRGH, Aacuitect 


that would have rather an exotic eharacter, since the theatre is in 

Hollywood, where a majority of the residents demand the extraordi- 
nary. It was for this reason that I selected the East Indian type which had 
not heretofore been used in Southern California. The results have been 
most gratifying. The type seemed to lend admirably to the solution of 
the problem, since in detail it is graceful and the coloring delightful. 
Fortunately, we were able to secure the services of Mr. Smeraldi, a 
decorator, who worked with me in great sympathy. 

The theatre seats 1500 and is strictly а dramatic playhouse, with 
large stage and splendid equipment. А delightfully designed green room 
for the artists is a feature. 

In front of the theatre is a commercial building, the pietures of 
which show a well executed structure of six stories and basement, and 
sixty feet in depth. The facade is designed in Spanish and shows the 
clever imaginative mind of its designers, Messrs. Morgan, Walls and 
Clements, architects of Los Angeles. This firm also did the exterior 
entrance lobby which is most attractive. 

One of the striking features of the interior of the theatre is the 
large foyer on the mezzanine, restful though eolorful, and very popular 
with the patrons of the theatre. The building and playhouse were con- 
structed at a total approximate cost of $1,000,000. C. E. Toberman is 
the owner. 


I: designing this theatre the problem was to plan a dramatic house 
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EL CAPITAN THEATRE BUILDING, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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EL CAPITAN THEATRE BUILDING, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
EXTERIOR DESIGNED BY MORGAN, WALLS & CLEMENTS, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAIL, EL CAPITAN THEATRE BUILDING, HOLLYWOOD 
Exterior designed by Morgan, Walls & Clements, Architects 


WOMEN'S LOUNGE, EL CAPITAN THEATRE, HOLLYWOOD 
Interior designed hy G. A. Lansburgh, Architect 
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HOTEL CONSTANCE, PASADENA 
McNEAL SWASRY, ARCHITECT 
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Che NEW HOTEL CONSTANCE 
PASADENA , CALIF. 


Ме Мед. Swasey , Arcuitect 


Swasey of Los Angeles felt that the influence of the Mediterranean 

should be exerted, because of the climatic conditions and environ- 
ment. How well he has handled the problem is evidenced in the accom- 
panying pictures. The hotel is a monolithic reinforced concrete building, 
entirely fireproof, and designed to withstand seismic shocks. 


“The planning of this building and of any modern hotel of this type 
on a city street is naturally subject to many restrictions and limitations 
in design," said Mr. Swasey. 

“Recent building construction in Southern California has been de- 
veloping a style that is almost distinctive and that has resulted from 
drawing freely from all of the several more or less similar styles of 
architecture in the different countries about the Mediterranean Sea. 


“The detail and the general characteristics of the Constance may 
be said to be Romanesque in feeling. It is to be noted that the building 
has been given a tile roof in an effort to indicate that the entire mass 
has been designed rather than simply stopping at the cornice line and 
letting the smoke stacks and pent houses project like the proverbially 
sore thumb, as has been too frequently the case in our buildings in the 
past." 


Along the street fronts minor set-backs have been used to break up 
the wall surfaces and give interest to the mass. On the property side of 
the building this was, of course, impossible, and to accomplish a similar 
purpose gaily colored awnings on wrought iron brackets have been em- 
ployed. What little embellishments have been used on the exterior are 
of artificial stone and wrought iron. Simple band courses of run plaster 
are used to form these embellishments. 

А patio with a covered loggia and enriched with colored tile, desert 
flagging and semi-tropic planting opens off the lobby in an effort to create 
an atmosphere that might contrast with that of the average city hotel. 

Within the building the thought has been first, comfort with all the 
necessary conveniences to give it, and, second, cheerfulness. Bright 
chintzes and eretonnes have been used for hangings. 

The lobby has been very simply treated. The ceiling is eoffered 
with conventional designs and colored in the sockets, and the whole 
glazed down to give the impression of old, softened plastered surfaces 
that might have been found in an Italian villa. 

Green, black and red have been used in the spacious cafe because 
of the inherent cleanliness of these colors and to create a contrast from 
the soft tones in the lobby adjoining. 


ТЕ designing the Hotel Constance at Pasadena, Architect McNeal 
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McNEAL SWASEY, ARCHITECT 
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“Ме SUCCESSFUL ARCHITECT OF 
TODAY ЗОВ P 
CREATIVE ABILITY 


Dr 
Cuas. Ретер Wieze AIA 


ters and Music, and on the last day, so to speak, taking a rib from 

the Art Section, it created the Sub-section of Architecture. 

Architecture is the mother of all the arts; painting and sculpture, 
her children; music, literature and the drama, her handmaids. 

Painting and sculpture in the dawn of art were used to adorn archi- 
tecture, and today in their more serious aspects are used in the same way. 

It was only a few weeks ago that I was asked to take the chairman- 
ship of this Sub-section, and I suppose I should now, at this initial meet- 
ing, take my pledge to carry out the objects of the section, namely: “То 
try to awaken a recognition of the value of art—to ascertain the aes- 
thetic needs of the community—to create a greater and more general 
interest in art, and to help to make the communities in our state more 
beautiful and satisfactory to hive in.” 

This Sub-section has had several meetings and discussed different 
subjects for our activities and outlined future actions. 

These activities divide themselves naturally into two groups—edu- 
cational and creative. The educational activities will have to do with the 
work in the schools, and with the general public. The creative activities 
will be along the lines of civic and state improvements. 

It might be well right here to say a few words about architects and 
their work. 

The architect’s training is a peculiar one. It is more varied than 
that of most, and as a result, more broadening. Architecture is a dual 
profession. И is at the same time an art and a business. It is the devel- 
oping of this dual self that broadens the architect. An architect must 
have broad vision. He must be able to see a business enterprise in terms 
of art. He must be able to produce the artistic without losing the emi- 
nently practical. This training makes for flexibility of mind; ability to 
sacrifice this for that to improve the whole. The owner, with all of his 
technical knowledge, is liable to be too close to the problem to see it in 
but one light. He cannot see the forest for the trees. The architect 
gets farther away and looks at the problem from all sides. 

Now, this may be a new picture of an architect to most of you. 
The generally accepted theory is that the contractor builds the building 
and the architect sticks on a few decorations here and there and calls 
it architecture; that the contractor has the devil’s own time trying to 
keep the architect from spending all of the client’s money. There was 
a time when this was a true description, but not now. There was a 


Tie: Commonwealth Club recently created the Section of Arts, Let- 


Ап nddress before the Commonwealth Club. San Francisco. 
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time when the architect thought to bother with such mundane things 
as estimates, finances, real estate values, contracts and even construc- 
tion, superintendence and engineering, was too much for his artistic 
soul. But not today. That idea has gone with the long-haired artist. 
Both were poses, and the beauty ot it is that better, more artistic work 
is being done now than in those old Bohemian days. 

Life is a compromise and the building operation is no exception. 
It is a continuous problem in choosing which of two elements to sacri- 
fice for the benefit of the whole. 

Now beauty is one of these elements, and not an insignificant one. 
I wish to broaden that a little. By beauty, I really meant art—art in 
its broadest sense. Art is the language of the spirit; the creation of 
the reasoning brain; the rationalization of the imagined; the fulfilling 
of our dreams. This art language is expressed in words of books, the 
colors of paintings, the hieroglyphics of patterns, the staff of music, 
the stage gesture. It includes—all striving of the spirit to express its 
ambitions. We all have the art instincts; the desire to rise out of what 
we are to what we should like to be; to see created what we have seen 
in our dreams. Dreams are the stuff that life is made of. Do not 
despise the dreamer. 

* * * * 


There was a time when the public was crying for an American 
architecture. It was tired of constant copies of European buildings. 
Attempts were made to answer this cry. Men evolved fearful and won- 
derful works, but this effort went for naught because it was not prop- 
erly founded. You cannot create an architecture without a necessity 
for it. New problems have new answers. Limitations produce cre- 
ations. The automobile was originally a buggy. Today the similarity 
has ceased to exist. The first skyscraper was a pile of small buildings 
one on top of another. Today it is a natural artistic solution of the 
problem of a tall narrow building—its natural movement is vertical, 
just the opposite of that of the examples that were formerly copied. 
The architect is not copying Gothie cathedrals in his skyscrapers—he 
is copying the movement of Gothic lines—thus creating a new archi- 
tecture, by satisfying a new necessity. "This effort on the part of the 
architect should be encouraged. In Los Angeles, there is a greater free- 
dom of architectural expression. Here in San Francisco, if you cannot 
show the client some old work you are trying to copy, he is afraid of 
it—thus creative ability is hampered. Take the Spreckels Museum as 
an example—a copy, by the order of the client, of the Legion of Honor 
building. How much better if the architect had been given a chance to 
creat something of his own. Every artist—in fact, every person should 
have the courage to express himself in his own way. Do not try to 
reflect someone else. 

There are immediate problems for creative work for this Sub- 
section. 

1. We should try for a uniform building code. 

2. We should make a survey of the building height problems, par- 
ticularly what has been done in New York City, and recommend legis- 
lation. 

3. The theatres throughout the state should be regulated by state 
Jaw in the same way that apartments and hotels are. 

4, Then there is the Civic Center problem, bridge terminals, high- 
way entrances into the city, boulevard parking, Burnham plan develop- 
ment, etc. 
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5. We should investigate the question of the Exposition Fine Arts 
Palace, as to the feasibility and advisability of restoring and preserving 
it as a museum and a monument to California architecture, and to the 
man who created it. 

* * * * 


There are two kinds of art education—practical and aesthetic. The 
latter should be given to all, the former to a limited number, who should 
become useful artists. 

The public should be encouraged to study architecture, not with 
the idea of practicing the profession, but for its better understanding. 
How many interior decorators are weak on architectural design? The 
public should appreciate the general benefit to be derived from unity of 
design, similarity of buildings. Now our streets look like an archi- 
tectural sample case. Let us strive for harmonious diversity. 

There should be an art center, where lectures, exhibitions and 
permanent examples of art would be shown. Exhibitions of architecture 
and art both fine and industrial are held each year in New York City, 
which are largely attended, and very instructive to the public. 


The education of the architectural student is a different matter. 
For him, we have the architectural School of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. We also have for those who cannot afford to go to 
college, the San Francisco Architectural Club, consisting of archi- 
tectural draftsmen, where the problems of the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design are solved, and scholarships competed for; scholarships that 
send the winner to Paris or to the University of Pennsylvania. The art 
success of architecture depends so much on the draftsman that every 
assistance should be given him. A scholarship in architecture given 
him by the Commonwealth Club each year would be of great benefit to 
architecture throughout the state. Architecture from the art side is 
not taught in the public schools. They should have at least models and 
photographs of well known architectural monuments in the public 
schools. 

What becomes of all the art students after they leave school who 
are not capable of making a living in the fine arts? "There is a limit to 
the number of pictures that can be used. Even with all of the oppor- 
tunities for mural paintings and sculpture in publie and semi-public 
buildings, there will still be many students whose art urge will result in 
nothing unless some practical means of using their talent is devised. 


There are many lines of industrial art that need good, well trained 
artists; painting and decorating, modeling for plasterers, the sheet 
metal and ornamental iron contractor, stone and marble cutters, furni- 
ture carvers, wrought iron workers, picture framers, tile manufac- 
turers, all need artists to do their work. Art should be useful. I hope 
that all branches of this section can co-operate to solve this problem of 
finding useful work for art to do. 

There is no general broad system of art education. There should 
be one embracing all art activities into such a whole that the teachings 
of the various branches mesh together. This would produce a united, 
well organized army of workers to which all of the varied branches of 
a problem could be assigned, segregated into such units that experts 
would give the solution and a monument of perfection evolved. 


Jf the Art School could only be developed into a big Art University 


and Forum of Art so that the entire city would become a body of art 
students, then Greece would rise again! 
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the grass houses in which Captain Cook found the natives living 

when he discovered the “Sandwich Islands." These are now a great 
rarity, and Hawaii has buildings of practically all the materials used on 
the mainland, as well as a few peculiar to the islands, such as blocks of 
coral and lava rock. Most of the older houses were built very simply of 
wood, without plastering or even papering inside. Frequently these 
proved not even weather tight in the occasional tropical storms of wind 
and rain which visit the islands. But inasmuch as these storms are not 
accompanied by a temperature change from the unvarying balminess, 
suflicient to require proteetion, no particular discomfort resulted. In 
design these older houses were a fairly faithful reflection of their Vic- 
torian contemporaries on the mainland, and there was, apparently, no 
attempt to seek for an expression that should be even partly Hawaiian. 


Е: over a hundred years Hawaii has known other structures than 
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In only one particular did they make an attempt to adapt themselves 
to Hawaiian conditions, and that was in the use of the “lanai,” "ог large 
verandah. The earliest missionary houses had these wide porches, and 
they proved so exactly adapted to the needs of the climate, with their 
deeply shaded area, through which the cooling trade winds can sweep 
unobstructed, that they remain the almost invariable feature of all 
Hawaiian houses that are not copied slavishly after mainland designs. 

But with the exception of the lanai, the architecture of the Hawaiian 
Islands was thoroughly undistinguished until the last five years or so. 
But since this time, a new spirit has begun to manifest itself, concurrent 
with the growth in the lay mind all over the country, of an understand- 
ing of the fundamental rule of applied art—the beautification of things 
which are first of all adapted perfectly to their use. This increasing 
appreciation of what constitutes comfort, charm, and distinction in a 
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building has opened an opportunity for what promises to be a new type 
of architecture—the Hawaiian, which shall be an expression of Ше 
unique conditions to be found in the islands. Any part of the globe hav- 
ing a combination of conditions, as unusual as those found in these mid- 
Pacific Islands, would seem to promise a unique development of its archi- 
tecture, if the latter expressed the conditions. And such, indeed, is the 
promise to be found in the work of the architects who are pioneering in 
Hawaii. 

One of these pioneers, in the attempt to express Hawaii archi- 
tecturally, is Hart Wood of Honolulu, some of whose work is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It has been his attempt to interpret the re- 
quirements of the situation in terms of the known and accepted, and the 
influence of the Hawaiian climate, setting and cultural surroundings is 
apparent in more or less conventional forms. The climatic requirement, 
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as already mentioned, finds its best expression in the lanai, and the 
adaptation of this to several different styles—for instance, the Colonial 
and Mediterranean, is shown in some of the pictures. 

The natural beauty of the island landscape provides a setting of the 
kind of which architeets dream. Precipitous hills, covered with a soft 
green verdure through whieh thrust the vertieal walls of brown lava 
rock, like terraccs, form a baekground, and in front are far-flung vistas 
of the blue tropie sea, spreading flat to the horizon. Closer at hand, the 
foreground is splashed with the vivid flowering of trees and shrubs. In 
such a setting is the residence of Dr. James À. Morgan, built in the 
rambling Spanish style that allows many vistas from each room, and 
gives the house in its tropieal gardens the appearance of being a part 
of the landscape. An interesting feature of this house is the long, еоу- 
ered walk leading from the porte cochere to the front door. As at any 


LIVING ROOM, RESIDENCE OF DR. JAS. A. MORGAN, HONOLULU 
Hart Wood, Architect 


moment, gusts of warm, mist-like rain may sweep down on the house 
from the Nuuanu pal above, this walk is not only covered, but pro- 
tected on the “mauka,” or mountain side, by a wall, having openings 
with stuceo grills at intervals which give interesting glimpses of the 
garden to those approaching the house through this covered way. 
Another interesting residence is that of Mrs. C. M. Cooke, which has 
been designed in the Chinese manner to supply a proper setting for its 
furnishings of Chinese art. This house is interesting, not only because 
it is unusual and almost unique in its stvle derivation, but because it 
probably indicates the future influence of the Orient on the architecture 
of Hawali. As the stepping stone between the Occident and the Orient, 
the islands feel the effect of both in many ways. and the cultural effect 
of the East will doubtless grow stronger as the Hawaiian population of 
Oriental ancestry recognizes the artistie treasures of its homeland. 
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Аза preface to Mr. Greenleaf's article, it may be stated that the Pacific Coast Chapter of 
the American Society of Landscape Architects is endeavoring to put over in California а cam- 
paign of education which has for its purpose the creation of a distinguishing difference in the 
mind of the average individual between the technically and highly trained designer of land- 
scapes, professionally referred to as a Landscape Architect, and the gardening class who are quite 
properly landscape gardeners, but not landscape architects cither by training or experience. The 
Chapter members have discovered that in the majority of cases where these gardeners attempt 
to design as well as execute landscape work, the client usually finds himself extremely dissatis- 
fied with the final results, and thereby secures a wrong impression of landscape architects and 
landscape architecture in their highest forms. EDITOR. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS лас wor 
LANDSCAPE GARDNERS 


By James | GCEENLEAF , Ppesi vent, 


AMERICAN Society OF | АМОЗСАРЕ ÅrenTEcrs. 


of Landscape Architects has done for the profession, and the reply 

may be truthfully made that the Society created it. This seems а 
rather sweeping and unfounded assertion. Broad it is; but unfounded— 
not a bit. Two years ago, at the dinner honoring the completion of the 
first quarter century of the Society’s existence, I uttered this idea, and 
further thought only seems to confirm its truth. 

At that ceremony I developed the thought, as now recalled, along 
these lines: A true art has its origin in the deep-seated, living springs, 
from which flow the life-giving forces of a race. From this point of view, 
landscape architecture, as an art, traces its beginning back through suc- 
cessive civilizations to the dawn of history and, in its broadest sense, is 
coeval with the time when "the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters—and God said, let the dry land appear.” 

In distinetion from an art, whenever a group of humans, individ- 
ually active along the same line of endeavor in using materials and forces 
for production of either scientific or art effeets,—whenever such a group 
develops a spirit of class consciousness, that moment a profession is 
born. And so I think it may truthfully be said that, as a profession, land- 
scape architecture сате into being some twenty-seven years ago when 
a dozen or more in this country practicing the art of landseape archi- 
tecture banded, for the first time in history, to establish the professional 
society, the American Society of Landscape Architects. Individuals had 
through the aves practiced the art, but, until then, there was no group 
which recognized landseape architecture as a profession. So much (and 
is it small?) has the Society done for the profession. 

But, although the parent of the profession, this is not the end, since 
it is the beginning of the claim of the Society upon the faithful allegiance 
of all practitioners. Starting in a small way, with very few of the public 
realizing even the existence of landseape art, and fewer still knowing 
what the profession stood for, against obstacles of indifference and in 
some instances against antagonism, the Society has steadfastly upheld 


Te request is made for a brief paper on what the American Society 


Reprinted from The Vista by the American Society of Landscape Architects. 
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ideals of the art and ideals of professional practice. It has stood for 
good art and for decency in professional relations, until now the influ- 
ential part of the public generally is coming to recognize what the title 
landscape architect means and to respect it. The evidence of this is 
unmistakable and is cumulative. And this, let me add, is true not solely 
in the older developed regions of the country ; recognition of the art and 
of the profession is growing wherever practitioners are doing worthy 
work and doing it under high ideals of professional practice. For the 
setting of standards and the steady influence upon the publie and the 
uplift of the practitioners themselves, we may thank the influences of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 

Only yesterday, as I write this, I lunched in company with one of 
the older and prominent structural architects of the Atlantic Coast, who 
remarked that in the earlier days he made the trip at regular periods to 
his branch office in one of our largest mid-west cities. “At that time," 
said he, *I could do a successful business there in that manner because 
in the whole big town there was just one resident architect of ability 
practicing on truly professional lines. All the other so-called architects 
were either in the employ of or in ‘cahoots’ with the building con- 
tractors." The influence of the American Institute of Architects and the 
development of the professional ideal among the structural architects 
has brought a vast change for the better in that city. Is not, I ask, the 
influence of the American Society of Landscape Architects and the 
growth of the professional ideal which it strives by every means to 
foster, doing its similar good work year by year in your own home 
region, wherever it may be? If this is not apparent, the more need for 
those in such a region to take courageous and definite footing upon pro- 
fessional standards and they will win out. A woman of influence in the 
highest council of the Garden Club of America, that nation-wide and 
influential organization, said to me very recently: “The day is fast pass- 
ing when people will fail to distinguish between the work of the com- 
mercial man and the productions of the well qualified landscape archi- 
tect; we are demanding better art in our home surroundings than the 
productions solely of shop and trade." In such facts the young prac- 
titioner may well take heart of courage and hold fast to his ideals against 
all onslaughts of commercialism. 
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The essential function of the architect is to clothe with beauty, grace of form and expres- 
sion of purpose any building with which he is entrusted. Any competent builder can erect a 
building strong enough for its purpose, adapted to its use, and reasonable in its cost, but he is 
something more than а builder if he сап give to that building a grace of form, an expression of 
purpose and character and attractiveness in its detail. The modern architect must of necessity 
avail himself of all the products of the inventive masters of the age—he must design buildings 
suitable for modern needs, but if he wishes to be regarded as something more than a builder, or 
as the superintendent and co-ordinator of an aggregation of engineers, mechanics and builders, 
he must be able to clothe his building with genuine beauty, grace and expression. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, in the following rather severe arraignment of the profession, unmasks the mistakes of 
some of the crring ones and offers suggestions for better things —Epitor. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTVRE 
1S THERE TOO MVCH SAMENESS ? 


Ву EW Fitzpateicr , CONSULTING Aecuirecr 


CHICAGO, Іш. 


fessor Ralph Adams Cram is quoted at considerable length in a pan- 

egyric to the beauty and progress of architecture in this country. 

Professor Cram is himself a distinguished practicing architect, one 
of the very topnotchers, in fact. In his knowledge of ecclesiastical lore 
and his ability to design fine Gothic churches no one surpasses him and 
few equal him. He is a skilled, enthusiastic and forceful master of archi- 
tecture and one who swings ап artistie pen as well as pencil. 


But 1 am afraid the good man, in all friendliness and sincerity, has 
nevertheless done his confreres an unkindness. The practicing architects 
all over the country read that article, patted themselves on the head, 
swelled up and proclaimed that it meant US. Sure, we were the best 
ever, could whip any country and were strictly IT architecturally. That 
article is apt to do a very great injury to the profession, the architects 
and the country generally. The profession is basically somewhat flaceid 
anyway, and Mr. Cram’s eulogy is prone to set them in their com- 
placency, their perfect satisfaction with themselves. Instead of patting 
them on the back they need goading, a spur, something to keep them 
up and doing. 

Remember, this is a big country. In Mr. Cram's class (I mean his 
peers, not his students) there are perhaps twenty very capable, artistie, 
practical, all-around real architects. But throughout the land there are 
seven thousand odd others, fair, pretty good, medium and appallingly 
bad, who also are practicing architecture, do some of our very big and 
most important work. Yes, and even the big ones are not always with- 
out sin, for they, too, sometimes leave a trail of bungled buildings. We 
misspend hundreds of millions every year in poorly planned, unprofitable 
and ugly architecture. 

To begin with, Mr. Cram is absolutely right in saying that we have 
all the foreign architecture eclipsed. The modern stuff done in Eng- 


Г THE New York Times of December 19th (Sunday edition) Pro- 
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land, France, Germany, Italy and the rest of them, is below par, appall- 
ingly awful new art, bad dreams, war scares, nightmares, a sad decadence 
from the high estate of the European architecture of the past. If their 
literature and other arts fall as low as their architecture, then indeed is 
it time for European civilization to give way to the yellow or any other 
supremacy that may come along. Our poorest designer can outdesign 
the best of them, and their construction, plan and handling of the build- 
ing are on a par with the design. But that is not saying much for 
ourselves. 


Let us do а little “examining of conscience." 


I have just received from a friend a splendid annual edition of a big 
western paper. Sumptuously gotten up and its hundreds of pages gor- 
geously illustrated, yet it gives me the glooms architectural! Withal, 
that city is one of the handsomest cities in the land and its architecture 
not one whit less attractive than that of any other big city. But there in 
those dozens of pages are photo groups of thirty or more commercial 
buildings in a bunch, about as big a collection of architectural repre- 
sentations as one ever sees at a time. Now, shake all those buildings up 
together, then, blindfolded, pick one from the bunch and you have the 
prototype, the average of the lot. Dismal, awful monotony! Yet, I re- 
peat, that city sins no worse in that direction than do the rest of cities. 
The utter sameness, the absolute absence of the slightest variation, the 
awful paucity of architectural expression hits one with a club. A shaft 
with few or many stories or openings, a cornice or lid on top, so many 
bands constituting a base, and there you are. 


] am not clamoring for the weird absinthe and cigarette dreams of 
originality that some of our French friends and Frank Lloyd Wright and 
his cohorts perpetrate in the name of architecture, but it does seem to 
me that we could get up less of this monotonous stuff and add a little 
more originality. 

And if we sin in the artistic part of the program, how about the 
planning, the practical part; how about the usefulness, the economy, the 
availability and fitness of that building? 


The average architect believes that his most important function is 
fulfilled when once he has “‘designed’” a beautiful, much becolumned and 
highly ornamental exterior for a building (just like or nearly like 4376 
other buildings). He stands ready to sacrifice almost any advantage of 
plan or economy of construction to that "front." Indeed, his whole edu- 
cation and training has been "frontward," so one can't wonder much at 
that most natural and highly cultivated bent. 


But it has done him harm and may yet be the Waterloo of the pro- 
fession. Men who pay for building have grown to want more than monu- 
ments to their architects' artistic and decorative ability as copyists. 
They want profit, they want every penny spent where it will do the most 
good, they want service, in other words; and are realizing that they are 
not getting it in the highest degree from their architects. 


I have been preaching the gospel of greater service, more thorough- 
ness on the part of the architects, exhorting them to set aside their 
vaunted disdain of the merely practical details of planning and building, 
but the architects have pooh-poohed it all—thought I was just scolding 
or sermonizing. They rather fatuously believed they were giving all 
that could be expected of them in the regular, accustomed, usual manner 
sanctioned by long precedent, for were they not doing just as had been 
done by architects for years and years? 
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But that is exactly what the people don't want. Things have prog- 
ressed, more 15 expected of everyone, he who lags behind is liable to be 
lost, forgotten and new ways devised of doing what he may have so well 
done years ago. That is what is happening in architecture, the writing I 
have seen upon the wall, the construction of building by construction 
companies direct, with architects as mere subordinates, not as directors 
and representatives of the owners, almighty autocrats upon a building. 


Most of our architectural journals are teo prone to look at and dis- 
cuss only the one side, the architects’ side, of any controversy that may 
arise. That is a mistaken theory of loyalty. Better far to weigh both 
sides, see what there is to them and if the other fellow has a real griev- 
ance then honestly advise and endeavor to have the architects correct 
that error so that particular complaint need not again be made against 
them. 


The consensus of opinion among the owners of buildings is that they 
do not get the best that can be procured for the money invested, that 
architects are too complacently satisfied with the effort to produce a 
pretty “front” and ignore or do not know much about the real economy 
of planning and construction and specialized requirements. 


Even in that "front" architecture we are not so much. Abject copy- 
ists, tied hand and foot to some antique style or period. Oh, yes, the 
"period" is the thing. Louis quinze, Georgian, Victorian, Colonial, we 
prattle learnedly about them all, but what the dickens are they doing 
as modern solutions of our today problems in the U. S. A.? 


Mr. Cram designing mediaeval cathedrals is all right. Churches are 
mediaeval remains, their tenets and beliefs and ceremonies hark of the 
past and we boast of their unchangeableness; 'tis well, then, to clothe 
those places of worship in the garments of their time. I have no fault to 
find with it all. But what the dickens do we mean by making a Gothic 
cathedral do duty as the modern housing for a great bank or industrial 
building? Why must our factories, yes, our railway stations, gas sta- 
tions, dog kennels and garages be becolumned in stately classic garb? 


Funny how the American architects have always bucked anything 
really progressive in that line. For that matter, they have bucked prog- 
ress generally. They fought fire-prevention at first and it took us 
twenty years to get the stepped-backed building into New York past 
their obstructions. The joke of it is that now it is law they swear it is 
an aid to real artistry, beautiful lines, as well as of great practical value. 
And another joke is that they are falling over each other in giving us 
the new idea in treating those set-back buildings in the real American 
way (!) vertical lines, plain surfaces, all as first evolved by Saarinen of 
Finland in his competitive design for the Chicago Tribune. And he had 
never even seen a skyscraper, and yet we are all following his lead! 


Let us try and clothe our American enterprises in something like 
American garb. 


True, Mr. Cram says we have some good looking homes, but there 
again most of us think that the WE means the architects of the East 
chiefly, then those of the Middle West, but as a matter of fact, the hand- 
somest, most appropriate homes are in California. They fit the climate 
and the surroundings; in the East and Middle West we rarely think of 
cither. 
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It is simply up to us as to whether we actually do progress and give 
more and better service, more really artistic and intensely practical ser- 
vice or perish as an independent profession. It is in our hands but 
not for long. 


In France just now they have gone farther than a mere warning. 
There is a faction in the profession that has seen the writing upon the 
wall and is actually at work trying to modernize the profession; it is a 
revolution if you wish, against the reactionary majority that worships 
the ancient and, in modern eyes, rather grotesquely archaic way of prac- 
ticing. The business men are with this younger faction and the profes- 
sion as it stands is going to have a hard time hanging onto its old coat. 


Here we haven’t gotten so far but we are on the way. There is still 
time though to wake up. And it is such men as Mr. Cram who can break 
through the conventions and cobwebs and lead his cohorts out of the 
wilderness into the practice of real architecture dedicated to better build- 
ing and the greater glory and welfare of the Џ. 5. А. 


GOOD EXCVSES , THIS WRITER SAYS. 
FOR OVR INSIPID SAMENESS 


By Harry F CUNNINGHAM ALA. 


in bimericon Urchitect 


architectural magazine has remarked the absence of what he calls 

“regional types” of American architecture. He has observed that 
each and every American city, town and village looks exactly like each 
and every other American city, town and village. Theoretically there is, 
of course, no real reason for this, although it is a very patent fact, to be 
sure. The life of the Vermont Yankee is nothing if not very different 
from that of the Georgia “Cracker.” The environments (natural and 
artificial) of these two hundred per cent types are very different. Never- 
theless their widely separated "homes" will be pretty sure to be very 
similar in outward appearance at any rate, especially if they have been 
built during the past fifteen or twenty years. The Citizens’ Savings 
Bank in Sioux City is almost certain to render its “service” along lines 
totally different from those followed by the Millionaires’ Trust Company 
of Miami. But one will seek the “service” through Classic portals in 
Miami, that are almost identical in every way (except perhaps in size) 
with those through which the “service” oozes in Sioux City. 

Actually, there are very many excuses for this insipid sameness 
that has made America so easy to "see" without leaving home. And 
there is nothing very much that one can do about it, is there? Dr. 
Coolidge’s home folks in the Vermont village see exactly the same movies 
that Reverend Aimee MacPherson's “parishioners” gloat over in Los 
Angeles. These movies have much to do with public taste (or the lack 
of it). The man and his wife in Seattle devour exactly the same illus- 
trated magazines as do the man and his wife in Key West. The “news” 
items that form the literature of the Rotarian in Chicago, are the very 
same as those that inspire the Kiwanian in Galveston. The family from 
Peoria sees the same identical things on its periodic flivver pilgrimages 


A DISTINGUISHED contributor to a recent number of a well-known 
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as does its sister family from Cheyenne (assuming, of course, that any 
of them really see anything). 

The marvelous movies—the printed picture—the faithful flivver. 
America’s inspiration! Regional types? Bosh! 

The man and his wife who hope to build a home do not select an 
arehitect as they would a physician to treat a particular ailment, and 
then go to him and say frankly that their manner of life is thus and so, 
their taste this and that, their means so much or so little—and then ask 
for a home to fit these considerations. Oh, no!—they go to some friend 
(fellow Lion, probably) who “draws plans,” and show him a clipping of 
a plan from House and Garage, that is just what they want. They ex- 
hibit a clipping or two from City Life showing the type of exterior that 
is being built with such success on Long Island—they must have that. 
They produce a column from the building supplement of the Sunday 
paper, setting forth the "latest thing" in color schemes. And they tell 
him to make the “blueprints.” The friend who “draws plans” does just 
exactly as they tell him, from San Diego to Bar Harbor. Can we blame 
him? He is busy drawing many plans, perhaps. Anyhow, it is the easiest 
way. So there you are. Every book store in the land sells the same inex- 
pensive books on "Modest Homes for Modest Neans 一 every newstand 
earries the same illustrated magazines—building supplements are syndi- 
cated all over the country. The lady in Hanover can—and does—clip the 
same pictures from the same pages as her sister in Denver. Ours is a 
“syndicated civilization"—why bother with "regional types"? 

Of course, this matter of regional types affords one of the most 
charming features of European travel. The character of the buildings 
changes as that of the country, the people, the natural surroundings, the 
topography, the geology, the means of transport, and so on, changes. 
But what of that? It must be a useless refinement. Europe is known 
among all the hundred per centers to be a “back number." If she were 
not, would she owe us so much money, and would she have such a time 
paying it back promptly? And speaking of Europe, why not show the 
friend who “draws plans" a picture postcard or two, picked up on a 
Triangle Tour of thirteen countries in twenty days last July, and have 
him сору them? Why not indeed? Пе may have just the books that 
show all the details that are so hazy in the postcards. 

The fact that Mr. and Mrs. Everyman have not the slightest trace 
of Italian blood in their veins should not prevent their having an "Italian 
villa" if they want it, and ean afford it, and have a friend who ean "draw" 
it. Americans generally get what they want when they want it, don't 
they? And even if Mr. and Mrs. Everyman really wanted to be “tra- 
ditionally” honest and build something that reflected their "back- 
ground," what would it be like after all? Mr. E's father was Scottish 
and his mother French—Mrs. E's father was Holland Dutch and her 
mother English. The translation of this "background" into “traditional” 
architecture would resemble nothing so much as an Hungarian goulash. 
The fact that they might be normal Americans of a characteristic region, 
with certain natural (and of course artificial) surroundings that are 
indigenous to that region, or that a simple, direct, logical expression of 
these conditions is possible or worth while, would never enter the heads 
of Mr. and Mrs. Everyman, nor that of their friend who "draws plans." 
All these heads are otherwise occupied, and everything they see, hear or 
read invites the present oecupants of their heads to stay right there— 
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almost forces thought to stay out of a place so foreign to it. It would 
never occur to any of them—it almost never could—to try to discover 
just what "American" is or might be. They have never noticed—almost 
never could notice—any difference between their own environment and 
that of their cousins on the other side of this tremendous country. They 
don't want to be different, anyway — they want to keep up with the 
Jones. That's hundred-per-centism, that is. It seems almost hopeless, 
for our generation at any rate, to expect any change from the present 
habit. Too many printed pages with pictures, too much hurry to get 
things done quickly, too much willingness (desire even) to be just like 
everybody else. Too much fear of being "different" — ће chap who is 
different is always a "nut." Who wants to be а nut—a ninety-seven-per- 
center? Rotary is against it, Congress is opposed to it, Dr. Coolidge 
doesn't believe in it. Too much talking and shouting—too little thinking 
and dreaming. We are a practical people (whatever that is). Regional 
types? Balderash! 

Now in the matter of big buildings for big business one would sup- 
pose offhand that the American business man, with his origina] and 
forceful methods that have secured for the little old U. S. A. all the 
business and al] the money in the world, might welcome something new 
and novel and distinctively appropriate to him, his business, his "home 
town." Mais non! Не is as bad as—if not worse than—his wife who 
wants an “Italian Villa” just hke Mr. and Mrs. Babbitt Jones! Brown’s 
Big Block in Hickville is sure to be exactly like (except perhaps in size) 
Goldstein s Mammoth Mart on Fifth Avenue, New York. The “boys” 
want it that way. They wil] get it. Don't the “boys” always get just 
what they want? The banker wants the same collection of odd bits of 
Classic temples to make up his bank that always have made up big 
banks. since business began to stand on a "firm footing." He will get it. 
Don't bankers always get just what they want? What difference should 
there be between the court house in Salt Lake City and the court house 
in Binghamton? They are both court houses, and court houses have been 
things with Classic columns and tin “domes” for years now. Why should 
these things be otherwise? Does anybody know? Does anybody care a 
rap? They most surely, certainly and obviously do not! What's all this 
business about “regional types” anyway? Tommyrot! 

Suppose that some of our "architecture" of this day and generation 
might last for several hundreds of years (which it most certainly will 
not). What a curious estimate of our present "civilization" an archeolo- 
gist of the future would make if he might study some of the current 
steals and makeshifts. "These people," he would say, “were either very 
lazy or in an awful hurry. They seem to have remembered some things 
and copied them—approximately. They seem sometimes to have copied 
—approximately—things that other people remembered. They must 
have lived standardized lives according to some standardized, mediocre 
system. There is an uninteresting sameness in all that they did, over a 
tremendous area. They seem to have never thought—never analyzed. 
They must have been machine-mad.” 

Is this dear America of ours just rushing along at break-neck speed 
and never stopping to think? Heaven preserve us—is that what she is 
doing? 
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GATE ENTRANCE, APARTMENT COURT, SEASIDE, OREGON 


UNIQUE APARTMENT COURT 


SEASIDE ,OREGON 
By 


Roscoe A. Чоннзом 


5 HE TIDES” is an apartment court located directly on the shore 
line of a sheltered bay at Seaside, Oregon. Nearby are three excel- 
lent golf courses, one being but three blocks distant. Clams are 

plentiful directly in front of the apartments; sea fishing can be had from 

nearby fishing rocks, and bathing, horseback riding and the usual beach 
amusements are close at hand. 

The conerete beach Promenade of Seaside leads directly to the main 
gateway of “The Tides.” This gateway is composed of two rock piers 
surmounted with cupola-like enclosures, and protecting clusters of 
orange colored beacon lights which are under time clock control. Wrought 
iron gates complete the gateway. 

A conerete sea wall extends across the front of the property and a 
rock wall surrounds the grounds. It is interesting to note that these 
rock walls were laid up in clay mud and to a template which was moved 
along as the work progressed. Due to the shape of the wall and manner 
of laying the rocks, the mud held the rocks together during the worst 
rain storms without the slightest damage. Geraniums line the top of the 
walls and ferns grow readily in the joints between the rocks. 

The walks are made of large flat boulders with large cement joints. 
The grounds are beautified with lawns and many kinds of shrubbery. 

The original site was a mass of beach boulders and it was necessary 
to haul in filling to the depth of sixteen inches in order that planting 
could be done. First a four-inch layer of sawdust was laid on the rocks 
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to hold the moisture, then a layer of sand was brought in and on top of 
this was spread a surface of rich soil. 

There are twelve apartments in the court, each completely furnished 
and containing a living room, kitchen, two bedrooms and a bath. 

The living room furniture is finished in orange and black, with cre- 
tonne drapes to match. There is a fireplace with hot water coils to aug- 
ment the coils in the kitchen stove. The electrical fixtures are suggestive 
of ship’s lanterns. The kitchen is supplied with electric range and has a 
dining nook. The bathroom is heated by the hot water tank set into the 
wall and covered by a screen door. 

Independent garages and a laundry room form the east side of the 
court. The caretaker’s apartment is above the garages. 

It was intended to give the exterior an appearance that would har- 
monize with the sea. The shutters have cut-outs in the forms of gulls, 
clams, fish, boats, sea shells and star fish. 

The shingled surfaces have been toned by the elements to a lilac 
tinted gray, affording a good contrast for the orange colored shutters. 
The trim is white and the doors and windows are painted a light green. 

The whole effect is pleasing, the design is a trifle exotic in effect 
but keys in with the surroundings and the atmosphere of the seashore. 

The owner of the property is Mayor George L. Baker of Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Che CITY OF SAINT FRANCIS 
IDEALIZED 
By 
Мормамо W Монр. 


Арсн! тест. 


cation will constitute two great factors in the emancipation of our 

cities, architecturally. 

Rapid transportation enables us to increase area with convenience, 
thus relieving our vexing traffic congestion. Ease of communication in 
our requirements diminishes necessity of corporal transportation. 

Thus science and art travel hand in hand. The inventor clears the 
field for the idealist and the artist. 

The ideal city of the future will be greater in area and population 
but less in density. 

Our present struggle with traffic problems, necessarily dealing with 
mechanical progress, centers about the auto, railroad, bridge and sub- 
way. Until our inventors improve on these means of transportation, ex- 
perience has demonstrated, in the life of great cities, that the subway is 
the logical solution for these present conditions. 

The San Francisco Bay district, particularly, is an example in case, 
chiefly, as the community points to be connected are separated by so 
wide a marine distance. San Francisco Bay, not only for the above 
reason, but military and depth, structural difficulties, precludes а bridge. 

Subways under ground or water have developed in economy and 
safety tremendously during the last decade. By the latest system of 
pneumatic, inflatable and deflatable forms, dock pouring, launching, 
floating to position and submerging in place, submarine tubes may be 
built at one-third the cost of suspension bridges. The matter of ventila- 
tion and illumination has also been successfully solved. 

Subways under ground are now placed at such a depth that surface 
loads and traffic are disregarded. The lines of travel in direct lines to 
points of access. 

Therefore a system of subways will be the eventual solution of 
transportation for the San Francisco Bay district, considering our pres- 
ent mechanical inventions. 

However, an ideal system as mentioned at the outset of this article 
and which will probably be perfected within the next decade will nat- 
urally, not only render all the subways obsolete, but of far greater con- 
sequence will idealize and beautify our cities in innumerable ways. 

Concentration and congestion of real estate improvements will 
almost reverse. Remote points being equally accessible to central ones 
will be of equal ground value, provided the world of finance and com- 
merce does not also come within the progressive labors of our inventors 
and discoverers. 


Те idealization of material transportation and thought communi- 
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The outstanding change in architectural style will be a direct result 
of the increasing elbow room. No more cramped in ground plots, light 
wells or skyscrapers. Growth will be horizontal rather than vertical. 
Curves in sky line in mass and detail, facilitated by improvement in 
methods of construction (notably the pneumatic form on which I will 
deal later). By this method buildings of circular form will be more 
economical to construct than our present rectangular system. Also being 
more closely natural in form, more beautiful. 

The various activities of humanity in the ideal community will be 
almost opposite to their present apparent importance. The material 
things of life will be merely the means of expressing our true spiritual 
life. Then and only when the Master Architect is restored to the supreme 
place in the universal heart and mind, wil] our cities be ideally perfect. 
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SVPERVISION of REINFORCED 
CONCRETE CONSTRVCTION 


By Eiwyn E.Seeuye, C.E. 


in American Architect 


manufactured in the field and in this way it differs from other types 

of construction, such as structural steel. It, therefore, needs more 
eareful supervision. The reader is invited to take an imaginary trip to 
a reinforced concrete job in progress of construction and to inspect the 
work in its different stages, and thus form a clear idea of the “what” 
and the "why." 

Having arrived at the job, the builder's superintendent is first re- 
quested to show us his plans and specifications, with the object of find- 
ing out if he is working from plans of the latest issue and from plans 
that are clear and complete. 

Ап inspection of material is then in order. Is the cement stored in 
a waterproof building? Has it been tested by a laboratory? These mat- 
ters are important because cement is quickly damaged if it is rained on, 
and we should assure ourselves that the brand of cement being used con- 
forms to standard laboratory tests. 

Attention is next given to the sand pile to determine whether the 
sand is clean and sharp and of moderate fineness—that it is a sand 
neither very fine nor very eoarse. А milk bottle, or other glass container, 
is partly filled with sand and water; shaken up; and then allowed to 
stand until the water above the sand has become clear. A layer of sedi- 
ment shows on top of the sand, which by scale should not be over 7 per 
cent of the volume of the sand. When the milk bottle test is made, four 
parts of sand are placed in six parts of a 3 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide, obtained from a drug store. If, after twenty-four hours, the 
solution standing above the sand has a darker color than light amber, 
the sand contains a dangerous amount of organie matter, such as roots 
or loam and should be rejected. 

The sand is also examined to see that the grains are not coated, that 
the grains are not made up of shale, that they do not contain much mica 
or pyrites, and that they do not contain crusher dust. If the sand passes 
these field tests, a one-gallon sample is sent to a testing laboratory, with 
the request that briquettes be made up of this sand and of Ottawa sand 
and that their tensile strengths be compared. In the meantime the con- 
tractor is given permission to proceed with the construction. It is ob- 
served, however, that the sand is lying upon a soft loam which is liable 
to be scooped up with the shovels, and the superintendent is directed to 
have the sand piled on planks. 


D reinforced concrete construction the structural elements are actually 
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The stone or gravel for density and strength must be clean, hard 
and well graded between its upper and lower limits. If these conditions 
are met, either gravel or broken stone is accepted. The maximum size 
for ordinary small joist, or places where there is a large amount of rein- 
forcement, should pass through a 34 inch ring. For ordinary beam and 
girder or flat slab construction the maximum size should pass through a 
1 inch ring, and for foundations and mass concrete, there need ђе no 
limit to the maximum size. Too much stress, however, is not laid on this 
question of maximum size because the larger the limiting size, the 
stronger the concrete, provided such concrete can be placed without voids. 


The reinforcing steel has been arranged in piles by sizes and lengths. 
The steel is inspected to see that it is free from rust scale or oil and also 
free from splits, and whether it is bendable without checking. 

The forms have been built and are the next item on the tnspection 
list. The forms must be true to alignment, strong and well braced. Be- 
fore the concrete is placed, the forms must be thoroughly cleaned. For 
this purpose an air jet is advisable and the contractor should have left 
small cleanout openings at the foot of his columns, as this is a difficult 
place to clean. The surfaces of the forms which come in contact with 
the concrete must be oiled. The first floor uprights supporting the forms 
have been placed on mud sills and wedges and the mud sills have been 
carefully bedded in the earth. This is important because the earth may 
tend to soften when the concrete is poured and the sills settle while the 
concrete is setting, causing serious checking of the concrete beams. The 
contractor is to keep his hoist tower clear of the forms and not braced 
to them in any way, so that the vibration of the bucket elevator will not 
shake the forms while the concrete is setting. 


The sizes of the beam boxes are carefully checked and the columns 
plumbed. On examining the footing of the columns by means of the 
cleanout door at the foot, it is observed that some of the concrete footing 
contains on its surface considerable mud, and laitance, or scum that has 
risen to the top. Directions are given to have this cleaned off. As the 
forms are checked the sizes and position of the reinforcing steel are also 
checked. The steel must be rigidly secured in place so that it will not be 
displaced by the tamping of the concrete. 


The reinforcing steel in the bottom of the slabs and beams has been 
specified to rest upon metal spacers or concrete blocks. Metal spacers 
are not permitted where the surface is exposed to the outdoor atmos- 
phere. The structural designer has planned that the steel will be very 
accurately placed in a vertical direction. This not only applies to the 
steel in the bottom of the slabs and beams, but also to horizontal steel 
in the top of the slabs and beams. The foreman of the steel gang is stub- 
born on the point of getting the top steel up as high as it should be. It 
is also found that the foreman in his last pouring operation failed to pro- 
vide for a proper width of tee-flange. He has also failed to place some 
of the retaining wall vertical steel in the proper surface. The concrete 
forms for the retaining wall are held together by wire ties. 

This concrete is exposed to the weather and these ties will rust and 
expand, causing the concrete to check. The foreman is instructed to re- 
move these ties and use removable bolts to hold the forms. 

Attention is now turned to the mixer. The ratio between the amount 
of water and the amount of cement is the main gauge of the strength 
and permanency of the resulting concrete. In lieu of a scientific analysis 
of the aggregate, the contractor is informed that the ratio should be one 
part of cement to nine-tenths of a part of water by volume. He is re- 
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quired to furnish an accurate water control device and to set it at such 
a point that the above ratio will be obtained. A standard batch mixer is 
being used and the contractor is told that the Joint Committee on Rein- 
forced Concrete recommends a peripheral speed of the drum of two hun- 
dred feet per minute and that the batch must be mixed for at least one 
minute. The use of wheelbarrows is forbidden for measuring sand or 
stone and gated hoppers must be built so that the required proportions 
of stone and sand can be measured with reasonable mechanical accuracy. 

Much importance is attached to the amount of cement introduced 
in each batch and if the contractor is using two bags per batch, he should 
put both in at one time rather than put them in alternately with the 
sand charge, as in that case the second bag may be forgotten. If the 
work is important, an inspector is delegated to watch the mixer at all 
times. 

Returning to the second story, where concrete is now being poured, 
it is observed that a dry mix is being used and the foreman is cautioned 
to see that concrete in the forms is carefully spaded and that men are 
placed with hooks to shake the reinforcement and consolidate the con- 
crete around the bars. 


The columns supporting this floor must be poured and allowed to 
set for several hours before the floor slab is placed, or else a shrinkage 
crack will occur between the column and the beam resting upon it. To 
avoid the formation of a cleavage void the contractor should not be 
allowed to pour the concrete in the beam boxes along slanting surfaces. 
Insist upon temporary bulkheads for limiting the day’s work being 
plumb and at right angles to the beam, and that these bulkheads are 
placed in general in areas of low shear—or at the middle-third of the 
spans of the beams and girders. 


Paper cartons, obtained from a testing laboratory, are filled with 
fresh concrete removed from the floor that has just been poured. The 
manner in which these are filled is very important, as they are to form 
an index of the strength of the concrete, and a slight difference in tamp- 
ing will make a great difference in the result. These cartons are stored in 
damp sand until a day or two before they are shipped to a laboratory 
for testing. The contractor has asked permission to remove the forms 
from an area previously poured. The concrete is struck with a car- 
penter’s hammer to determine whether or not it rings like a stone. 
Inquiry is also made as to the time that the concrete has been set and 
the contractor is advised that forms are not to be removed under seven 
days in warm weather, and two weeks in cold weather. These are mini- 
mum elapsed periods and are not a safe criterion for all conditions. If 
there is danger that the concrete has been frozen, a nail test is made by 
attempting to drive 10d nails into the concrete. If a 10d nail can be 
driven into the concrete without bending, it is an indication that the 
concrete contains frost and that it would be extremely dangerous to 
remove the shores. If, however, the concrete passes the above tests the 
contractor may remove his shores, but he should do so cautiously and 
replace the support with what are known as “те-вһогез.” Re-shores con- 
sist generally of heavier uprights placed midway between the supports 
of beams and girders and wherever there is any likelihood of the con- 
crete receiving its full stress. The purpose of these re-shores is to pro- 
tect the concrete construction from overloads or shock while hardening 
is in process. 

The contractor calls attention to an area of the floor which is known 
to have been subjected to frost but which now appears to be in good con- 
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dition, and asks our opinion as to what is to be done. A load test amount- 
ing to 114 times the live load for which the floor was designed is sug- 
gested. This test consists of shoring the floor to be tested on uprights, 
and the placing of wedges at the bottom so that the uprights can be 
made snug, but not driving the wedges in so as to raise the floor. After 
this has been done the test load is placed upon the floor. A magnifying 
pointer is constructed, attached to the ceiling of the test slab and the 
wedges of the shores slacked off, but for safety the shores are held in 
place so that they are just free. The deflection is read on the pointer 
and the load removed. Note is made as to whether or not the test caused 
a permanent deflection. This is the important criterion, for if permanent 
deflection was caused it is probable that the construction is faulty. 

Returning to the second floor, which has been in the process of 
being poured, instructions are given for finishing it. Exposed surfaces 
which include the outside spandrel beams and columns, must have their 
face forms removed on the day following their pouring. They are to be 
finished in accordance with the specifications which probably prohibit 
the use of a cement wash or plaster and require rubbing with carborun- 
dum. It is to be noted that it is particularly important for this work to 
be done while the concrete is still friable. One portion of the floor is to 
have a monolithic finish and, as it will require some time for the con- 
crete to become firm enough for troweling, the finishers must plan their 
work accordingly, even if overtime is required. The finishers are cau- 
tioned not to use dry sand or cement for the purpose of expediting the 
troweling. A portion of the floor will not have monolithic finish and this 
area will be left rough but screeded to grade. 


GENERAL RULES FOR INSPECTION OF REINFORCED CONCRETE WORK 
1. Do not allow forms to be removed until concrete is thoroughly set 
and rings like a stone when struck with a hammer. 

. Do not mistake frozen concrete for concrete thoroughly set. 

. Do not permit re-shores under beams and girders to be removed for 
at least three stories below the next floor to be poured. 

4. Do not permit the placing of a cinder "fill" on the roof until the roof 
concrete is hard. 

. Do not permit heavy sections of ceiling forms to be dropped on the 
floor below. 

. Do not allow concentrated loads of material on green concrete floors. 

. Do not accept structural work which exhibits considerable voids or 
places where cement and sand are lacking around the coarse 
aggregate. 

8. Do watch the quality of the ingredients. 
9. Do watch the mixing. 

10. Do check up placing of steel and size of forms. 

11. Do watch the strength of the forms. 

12. Do avoid frozen concrete. 

13. Do test doubtful construction or condemn it. 
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WHERE NATURE ADDS CHARM TO 
NEGLECTED SPANISH DOORWAY 
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MODIFIED BUILDING CODE 
TO CHECK RAVAGES 
OF TERMITES 


MODIFIED building code to apply throughout the length of the 
A Pacific Coast is being considered by the Bureau of Entomology of 

the Department of Agriculture of the United States to eliminate 
the millions of dollars worth of damage done yearly by white ants, or 
termites. 

Eventually the Bureau contemplates modified standard codes ap- 
plicable to other sections where the ravages of the insects are serious. 
Those sections are Eastern United States, Gulf States, Central West and 
Southwest. 

The statement was made before a group of scientists at Philadelphia 
during Christmas week by Dr. Thomas E. Snyder, of the Bureau. The 
occasion was the annual convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

He said there are forty-two kinds of the termites. They do $1,000,- 
000 damage to buildings in Honolulu, Hawaii, yearly. As a result that 
city, he said, has recently adopted a building code containing fourteen 
points relating to termite control. Eighty per cent of the frame build- 
ings in New Orleans and fifty per cent of the business buildings in Pasa- 
dena, California, are damaged—some dangerously, he said. 

The remedy, he explained, is to be found in proper construction and 
the recommendations embrace insulation of all untreated woodwork from 
contact with the ground as a protection against subterranean termites 
and impregnation of interior woodwork and furniture with chemical 
preservatives against non-subterranean termites. 

The aim of the Bureau, he said, is standard modified building codes 
for all regions where termite damage is serious. 

зпейу the proposed code recommends: 

No foundation timbers, floors, sills, clapboards, etc., of untreated 
wood should be laid on or in the earth, and untreated beams must not 
be laid in concrete without at least one-inch of concrete underneath and 
separating it from the earth. A special grade of hard mortar should be 
used in making cement for foundations or in cellar walls where they are 
in contact with the earth, since white ants are able to penetrate certain 
mortar after some years’ service. For greater safety all brick work ex- 
tending below the surface of the ground should be faced and capped with 
concrete at least one-inch thick. Metal white ant guards should be pro- 
vided between the earth and treated foundation timbers, stone, brick or 
concrete foundations. White ants construct over impenetrable sub- 
stances earth-like shelter tubes of small diameter through which they 
travel to reach untreated wood. In consequence, they can be kept out 
of the buildings by means of metal barriers. 

By simply inserting a sheet of galvanized iron or "white ant shield" 
into the masonry and turning the projecting edges downward at an 
angle, communication of white ants with the earth, where they obtain 
moisture, can be cut off. In less pretentious frame buildings, metal caps 
are placed over the tops of construction stone piling or pillars, or wooden 
supports. 
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MEMORIAL ТО HENRY BACON 
Henry Heriny, Sculptor 


IN MEMORIAM 


HE Pacifie Coast, and California in particular, greatly admired the 

| the work of the late Henry Bacon, for it was Bacon who designed 

the superb Court of Four Seasons at the P. P. I. E. Jules Guerin 

has sent his friend, Louis Mullgardt, a photograph of the Bacon Memo- 

rial and a small reproduetion of it is shown on this page. The following 
is an abstract of Royal Cortissoz' memorial address: 

“It is only as a spokesman for the comrades of Henry Bacon that I 
am here, to express, if I ean, something of the love and honor in which 
we all hold his memory. He was my friend for сіове to forty years. We 
were young together in the office of that great architect, the late Charles 
F. McKim, his first guide and a lasting influence in his life. There I saw 
the beginnings of those gifts which were ultimately to make him famous. 
It seems natural to speak of him at once as an artist but I look back over 
the long years and think of the thing that first eomes to my mind, the 
first thing that has always eome to my mind about him. I think of his 
goodness. By that I mean all the things that make a man such as you ean 
tie to, generosity, gentleness and strength, truth, loyalty, all the ingredi- 
ents of enduring friendship. | remember what was in the air on that 
night in Washington when the gold medal was given to him on the steps 
of the Lincoln Memorial. It was the gladness of all his professional 
associates that this honor was being bestowed upon him. I have never 
known a formal, official occasion in which there was more heart. 

“I like to think of him as I know that others saw him. We went 
once together to the dedication of a bridge he had built in New England, 
a memorial bridge. I remember noticing the attitude toward Bacon of 
the lady who had commissioned him to build it in tribute to her husband. 
It was not that of a client toward an architect who had done a job of work. 
It was expressive of gratitude for the genius that had enabled her to 
erect a worthy monument. I was with him on another occasion with 
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Senator Shelby M. Cullom, at Washington. It was beautiful to see how 
that splendid old Lincoln man regarded him. He was much Bacon's 
senior but he spoke to him with what looked to me like deference. I 
know how that distinguished lawyer, the late Stephen H. Olin, felt about 
him. It was with great respect as well as with affection. 

“I speak of this justly in speaking of him as an artist. There is an 
idea that the private character of an artist has nothing to do with his 
work. There is something to be said for that hypothesis. But there is 
something also to be said for this—that the genius of an artist is not 
divided into watertight compartments. The work of art is the product 
of the whole man. The nobility of Bacon’s character passed into his 
work. I could give you many proofs of this, in citing buildings and 
monuments that he erected. He was a prolific man. But his life and his 
art are summed up in one sublime masterpiece, the Lincoln Memorial at 
Washington. There, too, questions of character arise. Some people have 
wondered if a Greek temple was an appropriate thing to commemorate 
Lincoln. You may wonder with them if you think only of the rail splitter 
and the humorist. But if you think of the man who freed the slaves, if 
you think of the man who saved the Union, if you think of the man who 
uttered the Gettysburg speech, you know at once that Bacon was right. 
Lincoln had what the poet has called ‘the large utterance of the early 
Gods,’ and Bacon used it when he designed the Lincoln Memorial. 

“It is a crucial point. There is a kind of modern classical architec- 
ture that is made out of a pedantic study of the monuments and the 
books. Bacon didn’t make that kind. When in his young manhood he 
traveled in Greece he drank in an authentic inspiration. АП his life 
thereafter he spoke the architectural language of the Greeks as his 
mother tongue. It was his predestined idiom and when he designed the 
Memorial he did so as a man having beauty of line and mass, simplicity 
and purity, the majesty of heroic and perfect proportions absolutely at 
his finger tips. And through all his labors upon that grandiose work of 
art there ran the golden thread of his spiritual integrity. 

“I think of the poets when I think of Bacon, going to them for words 
worthy of the man. I think of John Keats, with his lofty ideal. In one 
of his letters he says, in substance: ‘I could jump down Aetna for any 
public good but I hate a mawkish popularity. Nothing that anyone can 
say or do can touch my own inner ratification of what is right and fine.’ 
That was Bacon’s way. There was something sacred to him about his 
own inner conviction of what was right and fine. I remember how the 
bad work of some architect would distress him. He was kindly in speech, 
forbearing, magnanimous, and he would not denounce an erring col- 
league. But he would make you feel somehow that he hated bad work. 
I must go back to Keats. You will remember the lines from one of the 
finest of his sonnets— 

“The moving waters at their priestlike task 
“ОҒ pure ablution, round earth's human shores.’ 

“Those waters mean to me the vast sea of beauty that Plato imag- 
ined, the great tide eternally sweeping through mankind to enrich and 
uplift it. Every true artist adds to that sea. He takes a cup from the 
spring of inspiration that sustains him and empties it into the sea. 
Bacon's crystal cup was filled and poured out over and over again so long 
as he lived. He rendered thereby a lasting service to his countrymen. 
Think of what he did for them in that wonderful building in Washing- 
ton. Generations of Americans will pass before it and as they look will 
gain something that they will never lose, a stimulus to their sense of 
beauty. 
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“This memorial that we dedicate today is a testimony to the debt 
that we owe him. It means admiration and it means gratitude. But 
above all it means one thing which sends me again to John Keats. A 
friend sent him some roses and he wrote that they whispered to him of 
‘peace, and truth, and friendliness unequaled.’ So it is with our memo- 
ria]. It means nothing if it does not mean the flowers of affection laid 
upon his grave, whispering of ‘peace, and truth, and friendliness 
unequaled.’ ” 
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ARCHITECTURAL BUILDING FIRMS 


The day may come when architecture, 
as an independent profession, is non est 
and very generally building will be done 
by great financial-construction organi- 
zations employing architect, engineer, 
craftsman, and all under one manage- 
ment.— F. W. Fitzpatrick in Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Let us hope that the Chicago 
architect's prognostications may 
not come true. Should such a con- 
dition transpire it would surely 
mean the death knell of the profes- 
sion. There is already too much of 
this thing being done now and it 
should be the purpose of our archi- 
tectural organizations to discour- 
age the idea as far as possible. 
This may be done by giving the 
young architect full measure of en- 
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couragement. He should be im- 
pressed with the fact that if he 
refuses to sell his talent to these 
building organizations it will be 
difficult for them to produce good 
plans. And unless they can offer 
the client attractive plans it is rea- 
sonable to presume the owner- 
builder will seek other channels for 
architectural talent. And the nat- 
ural path for him to follow is to 
the office of the practicing archi- 
tect. 


Another way of keeping the pro- 
fession together is for architects 
to refuse to permit construction 
companies that do their own archi- 
tectural work to figure in their 
offices. This plan has been found 
most effective. 


M. A. Tournaire, member of the 
Architects' Institute of France, and 
president of the French Society of 
Architects, referring to the grow- 
ing practice of construction com- 
panies furnishing their own plans, 
and the tendency of architects to 
become associated with them, says: 

Those who wish to be closer allied 
with contractors may do so; they may 
become contractor - architects. What 
harm will it do? Much, and serious 
harm. And for that reason those of us 
who realize the ill that would result 
should be all the more zealous in estab- 
lishing the “Order of Architects" that 
we are now forming, and to enter which 
a man must be a real architect and suc- 
cessfully demonstrate his ability to the 
founders who are establishing it. It is 
no place for amateurs and contractor- 
architects. 

Architects who ally themselves 
with construction companies lose 
their identity as architects and be- 
come just employees. His func- 
tion is to plan and co-ordinate 
things, but he no longer "controls." 
He's just a draftsman. 

The successful architect of the 
future is not the fellow who be- 
comes a hireling of a construction 
company, but the man who sur- 
rounds himself with a competent 
working organization, including a 
business-getter (if he is not that 
himself), together with financial 
connections that will help him to 
finance a client should the latter 
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be in need of such assistance. The 
construction end should be left to 
the recognized builder just as the 
architectural work should be left 
to the recognized architect. 


OPINIONS VARY; BUILDING OUTLOOK 


Building statisticians are not 
agreed upon the recent statement 
of S. W. Straus that the “saturation 
point” in construction work has 
been reached. "This may be so in 
some cities, but it is not true 
throughout the United States," is 
the assertion of Secretary of Treas- 
ury Mellon. Secretary Herbert 
Hoover expressed the view that 
there is still a shortage in apart- 
ment houses of the cheaper type, 
that rent for $15 per room and 
under. 

Mellon's view is that the general 
situation is very fair for building. 
Labor costs are stable, he pointed 
out, and material cost changes are 
gradual. 

Part of 
follows : 


I wish to make it plain that I do not 
look for any radical drop in the volume 
of building in the country during 1927, 
and the general business interests of the 
nation need feel no apprehension on this 
point. There has been at least $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of private building carried 
over from 1926. "There also is an un- 
usual amount of public building sehed- 
uled for this year in addition to a con- 
siderable volume of expenditure on pow- 
er plants and other types of construc- 
tion by public utility corporations. 

My conelusions with regard to office 
buildings, apartment houses, hotels and 
apartment hotels have been reached from 
studies showing that after five years of 
very heavy building we have reached the 
saturation point in these four types of 
structures. Of course, all new buildings 
must be allowed a reasonable time in 
which to become established and in any 
case an occupancy of 90 per cent is con- 
sidered normal. The market will be able 
to absorb the rentable spaee in the build- 
ings now completed or in process of eon- 
struetion. It would, however, not be ad- 
visable to continue bringing out new 
projects of the four types I have desig- 
nated until the supply now on the mar- 
ket and in process of construction has 
been more thoroughly absorbed. 

In San Francisco it is generally 


admitted that no more new office 


Mr. Straus’ statement 
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buildings will be needed for a while 
after those now under construction 
are completed. There is still a de- 
mand for apartments, however, 
and builders of community houses 
and small two and three room resi- 
dence flats need not worry over 
their investments. They will surely 
return good interest. The hotel 
situation has not been entirely 
taken care of, either. "There is 
room in San Francisco for several 
more high-class hostelries. 


Other types of construction will 
go on as usual, including the erec- 
tion of Federal, State and Munici- 
pal buildings, theatres, churches 
and homes. Mr. Straus' warning 
will do no harm. To preach caution 
is a good fault, providing it is 
based upon an intelligent under- 
standing of the situation. 


. BETTER CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


The Board of Architecture of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
going right ahead with its cam- 
paign inaugurated more than a 
year ago, to encourage better 
design. The fruits of the Bureau’s 
work are already manifest and be- 
fore another year it is expected 
still greater results will be at- 
tained. Bishop Е. J. McConnell, 
speaking for the Committee on 
General Reference, is quoted as 
saying: 

We believe the time is at hand for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to take an 
advanced stand in the whole matter of 
church building. We should no longer 
suffer ugly and inadequate buildings to 
be erected. Ugliness, slovenliness or un- 
suitable arrangements should be looked 
upon as evidence of irreverence and саге- 
lessness in sacred things. 

A Methodist Episcopal Chureh edifice 
as а center for our ministry of worship, 
evangelism, instruction, fellowship and 
service, merits the best possible planning 
and саге. It should concretely represent 
the faith that gave it expression. As a 
sanctuary, the very arehitecture should 
tend to induee the spirit of reverence and 
worship. As a school and social build- 
ing, it should efficiently care for the 
standard edueational program of our 
ehurch. 

Recognizing that the building of 
churches is a highly specialized task, in 
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which many otherwise good architects 
are unskilled, we urge the selection of 
architects who understand something of 
the history of church architecture, who 
appreciate the architectural features 
making for reverence in worship, who 
thoroughly understand the demands of a 
modern church program and who have 
had actual and successful experience in 
the building of churches. 

That the church really needs to 
give more serious consideration to 
the matter of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is emphasized by the im- 
portance of the subject and by the 
many badly planned buildings still 
being erected. One great edifice 
recently constructed was so planned 
that twenty Sunday school teachers 
must compete for attention within 
one room. 

It is, indeed, encouraging to note 
that churches are more and more 
seeking advice and architectural 
service of a higher order than 
formerly. 


METROPOLITAN NECESSITIES 


It has long been recognized by 
Landscape Architects and City 
Planners that parks of various 
types are absolutely indispensable 
to wholesome and prosperous city 
life and growth. The values of 
such civic assets not only accrue 
to business or industrial sections, 
but also to residential districts of 
all classes where it is found that 
both economic and esthetic values 
are greatly increased by proper 
provision of facilities for outdoor 
recreation, in fact, expenditures for 
parks bring increased property 
values and revenue to the city 
treasury. 

Mr. William E. Harmon of Wood- 
Harmon & Co., a large reputable 
firm of realtors in New York City, 
has recently secured some data on 
the effect of parks on surrounding 
land values. He says, “While I 
have repeatedly demonstrated to 
my own satisfaction that small 
parks give to the surrounding land 
an increased value sufficient to off- 
set their cost, I realized that my 
own conviction may not be shared 
by others. I, therefore, concluded 
to submit a typical park plan to a 
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number of the most competent real 
estate developers with a hypothetic 
question as to the influence that 
such a park would exert on the 
surrounding land if incorporated 
in a development of their own. As 
these men get the price at which 
the public purchase their real es- 
tate, and do so through expert 
knowledge of the conditions, and 
as they are subject to loss if their 
opinions as to value are in error, 
it would seem that such consensus 
of opinion would approximate the 
truth.” The question asked was— 
“what effect would a park have 
upon the land as subdivided in per- 
centage of increase or decrease on 
the average inside lot value of 
$1000?” The replies to this ques- 
tion all indicated a substantial in- 
crease in valuation ranging from 
25 per cent up to 50 per cent. It 
was further found that the in- 
crease in value of lots immediately 
around a park offsets the cost of 
the land embodied in the park and 
improvement of the street sur- 
rounding the same. 

What more proof does one need 
to justify the establishment of 
legislation requiring all subdivi- 
sions to dedicate at least ten per 
cent of the unplatted grounds for 
park use without any burden what- 
ever upon the land owner. It is the 
professional opinion of the writer 
that all cities should insist upon 
real estate subdivisions providing 
adequately for park facilities be- 
fore platting plans are accepted 
and filed, for thereby the city will, 
in one sense of the word, automat- 
ically come into possession of small 
parks which аге so essential in the 
life of the present as well as future 
generations.—J. W. Gregg, Land- 
scape Architect. 


Society of Engineers 

The following officers for 1927 have 
been elected by the San Francisco So- 
ciety of Engineers: President, George E. 
Tonney; vice-president, John Wallace; 
treasurer, William G. Rawles; secretary, 
Albert J. Capron; directors, H. H. Fer- 
геђсе, George H. Geisler, George Waite, 
R. G. Green and Glenn B. Ashcroft. 
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Comments from Contemporaries 


LIVING LONGER, OR LIVING 
BETTER 
(Valve World) 


NSURANCE actuaries have figured 
1 almost to а decimal point that the 

average span of human life has been 
lengthened by eight years. We seem to 
be living longer than our more immedi- 
ate forefathers did; at least our ex- 
pectancy of longer life appears to be bet- 
ter than theirs was. It is a duty we owe 
to our Creator, our fellows and ourselves 
to live as many years as we can, and it 
brings a feeling of comfort and encour- 
agement to be assured that we may hope 
to live a little longer today than we 
might have done fifty or a hundred years 
ago. 

It should not be forgotten that the life 
insurance experts have a distinctly re- 
stricted interest in vital statistics. Pro- 
fessionally, they are not at all interested 
in anything but the length of life, the 
number of years that we may pay 
premiums on life insurance policies be- 
fore the insurance companies have to 
“cash in” on them, to pay the bet they 
made with us as to the number of years 
we might live. Those, however, who 
look upon life in its broadest sense, who 
view it as a whole, are very deeply in- 
terested in much more than the mere 
length of life. They are interested most 
of all in its quality; not the number of 
years, but the sort of life we put into 
them; not whether we live longer, but 
whether we live better. 

To live longer is desirable, but to live 
better is essential. To keep in motion 
the complex mechanism of life is in itself 
alone to achieve little in the great 
scheme of things. Idiots, perverts, was- 
trels and criminals have lived far beyond 
the allotted span of human life. Many 
others have merely lived without adding 
anything, or at most very little, to the 
sum of worth-while human achievement. 
Some have attained the century mark 
with nothing to their credit but years; 
others have passed on before thirty, and 
left the world measurably better for 
their comparatively short stay with us. 
If we wish to live longer so that we may 
have more years to live better, we could 
have по worthier ambition; but if we 
merely wish to liver longer, and with- 
out concern as to the quality of our 
living, then the sooner we quit living 
the better. 

There is no nobler object for contem- 


plation than an aged man or woman 
whose years have been crowded with 
usefulness and filled with good. And 
there is nothing more inviting of pity 
and regret than an aged person whose 
chief achievement has been the post. 
ponement of physical dissolution. To 
live longer, means nothing. To live bet- 
ter, means everything. 


“SKIMPING” ON THE JOB 
(San Francisco Chronicle) 

ONTRACTORS who attempt to 

“skimp” on cement in carrying out 
Å public school construction contracts 
in San Francisco are in for а bad year 
and will be blacklisted by the Board of 
Public Works. 

This was the warning issued by the 
works body after C. H. Sawyer, superin- 
tendent of construction for the Bureau 
of Architecture, had placed Vicenzo Fas- 
sio, head of the Mission Concrete Com- 
pany, on the carpet for permitting the 
use of а weak concrete mixture in con- 
structing the new million dollar Everett 
Junior High School. 

Sawyer, through the agency of a se- 
cret inspection system, discovered that 
workmen employed by Fassio were hold- 
ing out one bag of cement every five 
sacks or so in mixing conercte. After 
testing out the mixture in the city lab- 
oratories this situation was confirmed. 

"I don’t know anything about it,” 
pleaded Fassio. “If the men held out on 
cement they did it themselves.” 

Sawyer was forced to accept this ex- 
planation, but with the proviso that the 
workmen be discharged immediately. 


THE SKYSCRAPER 
(Improvement Bulletin) 


ARVEY WILEY CORBETT, 

a New York architect, says the 

skyscraper embodies the first new 
principle in construction for more than 
two thousand years. 

“1 believe the skyscraper not only has 
come to stay, but that we will live to 
see the time when most of our great 
buildings will be small and unimportant 
affairs compared with the skyscrapers of 
the future,” he says. “Less than a gen- 
eration and a half ago we began to use 
structural steel in buildings. Its use 
changed the whole approach to the build- 
ing problem. It made the skyscraper the 
most efficient building; efficient because 
it concentrates in a small area a large 
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group of business men and women who 
have quick and easy access to each other. 

“The skyseraper is not responsible for 
traffic congestion in any sense of the 
word. London, without a single sky- 
scraper, has suffered from traffic con- 
gestion for years. New York knew traf- 
ће congestion in certain sections before 
the skyscraper existed. Vertical trans- 
portation by elevator within the struc- 
ture tends to replace transportation on 
the horizontal streets connecting low 
buildings. It is more rapid, more effec- 
tive than street transportation.” 

Mr. Corbett believes that provisions 
for parking space, several street levels 
for various classes of traffic, and ele- 
vators would afford necessary traffic re- 
lief by increasing street capacity by 600 
per cent at least. 


SUPER HOMES BY SUPER 
ARCHITECTS 
(Hotel Monthly) 


RCHITECTS, since the dawn of his- 
A tory, have been the creators of civil- 

izations. They have designed homes 
and temples and super homes. Homes 
from hut to palace. Temples from the 
crude piling and arching of stones to the 
majestic cathedrals. Super homes in form 
of the modern hotel—many homes under 
one roof —the structure safe and fire- 
proof; each individual home of the group 
with temperature regulated by the turn 
of a valve; light produced by the touch 
of a button; purified water hot and cold 
on tap; a plentiful supply of pure air; 
privacy; and the acme of luxury in deco- 
rations and furnishings. 

Architects today, who have specialized 
in hotels, have glorified the super home 
with ereature comfort delivering quali- 
ties not dreamed of a hundred years ago. 
Тћеу have commandeered the discoveries 
and inventions of all ages and all peo- 
ples; have weighed, measured, tested 
and selected materials, and have planned, 
assembled and developed the modern 
hotel which affords every desired con- 
venience and luxury. 

The architect who has the genius and 
ability to produce the modern hotel in 
its highest degree of perfection is a 
poet, a great civilizer, a builder who 
carves his name in the Hall of Time. 


Architect 1s Given Verdiet 
А verdict for $25,000 in favor of Archi- 
tect Joseph L. Stewart of San Francisco, 
against the United Income Properties, 
Inc., an organization formed to build a 
million-dollar hotel in Oakland, was re- 
turned by a jury in Superior Judge Con- 
lan's court. The jury held that the fol- 
lowing four stockholders must pay $5000 
of the judgment: Louis E. Engelberg, 
R. C. Young, Ludwig Sterner and K. 

Gluck. Stewart sued for $72,000. 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


(No charge for these insertions) 


POSITION OPEN TO ENGINEER — A man of 
good character and personality for sales engineer- 
ing work in steel building products. Prefer col- 
lege graduate in structural engineering depart- 
ment. Should have three or more years' experi- 
ence in engineering or salesmanship work. Give 
experience and reference. 


POSITION WANTED — Å recognized Eastern 
designer would like permanent connection on or 
near the Pacific Coast. 1f you now have, or soon 
expect to have a vacancy, please permit me to 
present my qualifications. Address Box Y, Archi- 
tect and Engineer. 


SAN FRANCISCO architect would like to share 
portion of his office space, centrally located, with 
some other architect. Rent reasonable. Address 
Box 1, care of The Architect and Engineer. 


` POSITION wanted as draftsman in Bay ‘region 
office. Phone Glencourt 2788. 


YOUNG LADY having four years’ high school 
experience іп mechanical drafting, would like 
position in architect's office. Phone Market 1028. 


POSITION WANTED by draftsman. Telephone 
San Anselmo 3148. 


Architects Move 

Architect Paul A. Needham has moved 
to 2617 Locksley place, Los Angeles. 

James G. Beach, architect, has moved 
from Pasadena to 897 Overton street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

John S. Siebert, architect, has moved 
to suite 532-34 Granger building, San 
Diego. 

W. P. Stephenson, university archi- 
tect, is at 2620 Hillegass street, Berkeley. 

Architect Walter Steilberg has moved 
from Los Gatos to Berkeley, care of the 
Mercantile Trust Company. 

A. B. Rosenthal has moved to the 
Regent apartments, Sixth and Parkview 
streets, Los Angeles. 

Leonard L. Jones, architect, has moved 
to 444 Douglas building, 257 South Spring 
street, Los Angeles. 

Royal Dana’s new office is at 729 Bank 
of Italy building, 649 South Olive street, 
Los Angeles. 

Harwood Hewitt, architect, has moved 
to 609 Petroleum Securities building, 714 
West Tenth street, Los Angeles. 

L. F. Mulqueen, architect, is now at 
518 Lissner building, 524 South Spring 
street, Los Angeles. 

Irving C. Miller, architect, has moved 
to 333 Cudahy street, Walnut Park, Cali- 
fornia. 

Roland E. Coate, architect, has moved 
to 318 Union Auto Insurance building, 
1008 West Sixth street, Los Angeles. 

Percy Parke Lewis, architect, has 
moved to 1024 Barnside avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Schultz & Weaver, architects, moved 
to 1142 Subway Terminal building, 417 
South Hill street, Los Angeles. 

Jacob W. Purinton and Associates, 
architects, have moved to 1100 Chapman 
building, Los Angeles. 
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With the Architects 


Building Reports and Personal Mention 


Architectural Exhibitions 


The San Francisco Chapter of Archi- 
tects will have an architectural exhibi- 
tion in May. Los Angeles architects have 
just concluded a successful exhibit. In 
Seattle interest seems to wane in the 
matter of exhibitions, as evidenced by 
the following report by Arthur L. Love- 


less, chairman of the Chapter Committee: 

The Exhibition Committee decided that if an 
Architectural Exhibit were to be held it should 
be of high order, calling for ont-of-town exhibits, 
as well as local drawings. Such an exhibit would 
cost probably $1,500, held in the proper place. 

A questionnaire was sent to each member of 
the Chapter asking for his opinion as to the 
advisability of holding such ап exhibition, and 
whether or not he would support it. About twelve 
answers were received—ten, 
two questioning its feasibility. 

While the Committee has not met for definite 
decision, it has seemed to the Chairman inadvis- 
able to attempt an exhibition this winter, as we 
are all of the opinion that an architectural ex- 
hibition, to be effective, should be held in the 
late fall or early winter. 


advocating it, and 


Concrete Apartments 

Architect William H. Weeks, San 
Franciseo and Oakland, is completing 
working drawings for a six-story rein- 
foreed concrete apartment house of 120 
rooms to be ereeted at Lake and Madison 
streets, Oakland, for Dr. David and Edith 
B. Haddon. The building will be equipped 
with two passenger elevators, electric 
ice machines, garbage chutes, wall beds, 
steam heat and hot water and every mod- 
ern convenience. The owners will spend 
$300,000 on the project. 

Plans have been completed by the 
same architect for a one-story concrete 
store and shop building to be built on 
North Seeond street, San Jose, for Dr. 
J. S. Strub. The lessee of the shop is 
W. H. Pickard, plumbing engineer of 
Oakland and Berkeley. 


Bank Building 

Architect William H. Crim, Jr., 425 
Kearny street, San Franciseo, is com- 
pleting plans for a $40,000 reinforced con- 
crete bank building for the Bank of 
Suisun. Plans are being completed in 
the same olfiee for a new Ackerman and 
Harris theatre in the Mission district. 
Associated with Mr. Crim is Architect 
G. A. Lansburgh, who will have charge 
of the interior design. 


Martinez Store Bailding 
Distriet Attorney A. B. Tinning of Mar- 
tinez will build a two-story Spanish type 
store and office building on his Main street 
property in that city. His architect is 
Clarence T. Tantau of San Francisco. 


Extension Course in Drawing 

А university extension course in me- 
chanical drawing will be given on the 
University of California campus this 
spring by Fred W. Dittus. The course 
is designed to meet the needs of students 
of engineering who are deficient in ele- 
mentary mechanical drawing. The class 
will meet in room 206, Art building, 
Monday and Wednesday evenings, from 
7 to 10 o’elock. 


Fraternity House 

Plans are being completed by Arehi- 
tect W. D. Peugh of San Francisco for 
a two-story frame and stucco fraternity 
house to be built on Leconte avenue, east 
of Euclid, Berkeley, for Theta Upsilon 
Omega. Associated with Mr. Peugh in 
planning the building is Architect E. R. 
de Cheene of Berkeley. Approximately 
$35,000 will be spent on the improve- 
ments. -------- 
Mobilized Women to Build 

Tentative plans for the construction 
of a community house on the property 
secured by the Berkeley  Mobilized 
Women at Seventh and Virginia streets, 
was discussed at the annual meeting of 
officers of the organization. Mrs. Aaron 
Sehloss, former president of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women's Clubs, was 
elected president. 


Conerete Tunnel 

A conerete tunnel, providing passage 
way from the Claremont Key Route 
Terminal to the basement of the Clare- 
mont Hotel, is to be constructed immedi- 
ately from plans by E. C. Prather, C. E., 
of Oakland. Later on provision will be 
made for seventy-five additional rooms 
to this hotel. 


High School Building 

Ріапв have been completed by Archi- 
tects Starks and Flanders of Sacramento 
for a one and two story reinforced соп- 
crete high sehool building at Mount 
Shasta. There will be fourteen class- 
rooms and a combination auditorium and 
gymnasium. Bonds amounting to $80,- 
000 have been voted. 


Gable Cottage 

Architects Miller and Warnecke have 
prepared plans for a model “Gable Cot- 
tage" to be erected in St. James Wood, 
Piedmont, at a cost of $10,000. Many 
unusual and attractive features have 
been planned. Тће same architects are 
designing a $30,000 Spanish home for a 
client in Hillsborough. 
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PERSONAL 


C. E. Eaton, former assistant state en- 
gineer at Sacramento, has been appointed 
principal assistant flood control engineer 
of Los Angeles county. Mr. Eaton will 
assume his new duties March 1. 

Architect Charles F. Plummer has re- 
cently completed the remodeling of his 
offices at suite 1108-1109 W. P. Story 
building, Los Angeles. A feature has 
been made of the decorating in Mr. 
Plummer’s private office. 

Architect Ralph C. Flewelling has been 
elected a director of the Architects’ 
League of Hollywood, succeeding Archi- 
tect R. A. Holbrook, resigned. 

Architect M. Eugene Durfee annonnces 
the removal of his office from 505 Com- 
mercial Exchange building to suite 221 
in the same building, Los Angeles. 

Architect C. J. Smale, formerly with 
Chisholm, Fortine & Meikle, is now as- 
sociated with Architect H. J. Knaner at 
1124 5. Western avenue, Los Angeles. 

Architect William Bruce has moved 
his office from 621 Pacific National Bank 
building, Los Angeles, to suite 1221 in 
the same building. 

Charles A. Hill, architectural designer, 
has moved his office from 216 Broadway 
Place, Pasadena, to 451 Rodeo Drive, 
Beverly Hills. 

Architect Robert W. Snyder announces 
the opening of an office for the practice 
of his profession in the Spreckels build- 
ing, San Diego. Mr. Snyder will be 
pleased to receive building material cata- 
logs and other literature for his files. 

Friends of Architect H. C. Chambers, 
associated with Myron Hunt, Los An- 
geles, will be pleased to learn of his re- 
covery from a quite severe illness. Mr. 
Chambers’ work is well known to the 
profession in Southern California, and 
his interest in the development of good 
architecture has made him many en- 
thusiastic admirers. 

John Stafford, for several years a rep- 
resentative of George C. Sellon and Com- 
pany, architects and engineers of Sacra- 
mento, has become associated with the 
firm of Coffman and Sahlberg, with of- 
fices in the Forum building, Sacramento. 

Edward 1, Mayberry, architect and 
enginecr of Los Angeles, has been em- 
ployed by the city trustees of Calexico 
to supervise the reconstruction of build- 
ings in that city damaged by the earth- 
quake of January 1. 

The R. A. Herold Company, architects 
and engineers, successors to the late 
R. A. Herold of Sacramento, have moved 
their San Francisco office from the 
Hearst building to 683 Sutter street. 
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Architects Mark T. Jorgensen and L. H. 
Keyser are now associated with Archi- 
tect Frederick H. Meyer in the practice 
of architecture. Offices are in the Bankers 
Investment building, San Francisco. 

Architects Weeks and Day of San 
Francisco have leased new offices in the 
Financial Center building, San Francisco, 
having moved from their quarters in 
the California Commercial bnilding on 
account of poor daylight. 


Going Abroad 
Architect Smith O'Brien of San Fran- 
cisco will sai! March 26th on the steam- 
ship Celtic for a seven months' trip 
abroad. During February Mr. O'Brien 
gave an interesting exhibition of 
sketches and paintings at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery, San Francisco. Some of this 
work will be shown in an early number 
of The Architect and Engineer and dur- 
ing Mr. O'Brien's stay in Europe he will 
add to his collection of sketches for pub- 

lieation in this magazine. 


$2,250,000 Apartment Hotel 

Erection of the Агсаду Apartment 
Hotel, a new $2,250,000 property at Wil- 
shire and Rampart boulevards, Los An- 
geles, is to begin at once, it is announced 
by J. B. Lilly and P. B. Fletcher, owners 
of the Gaylord Apartments, who have 
completed arrangement with S. У. 
Strauss and Company for a bond issue 
of $1,325,000 for this pnrpose. The new 
building is being designed by Architects 
Walker and Eisen, who also designed the 
Gaylord. س‎ 

Sues for Fees 

The Galt Junior High School District 
of Sacramento county has been made de- 
fendant in a suit for $1260 by the Davis- 
Heller-Pearce Company of Stockton for 
architectural services. The architects 
claim they were employed in September, 
1924, for service in the erection of a high 
school and that in September last year 
their services were terminated “without 
cause.” — 

Architects and Engineers Wanted 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced that until March 
31 it will receive applications for posi- 
tions of assistant architectural engineers 
and assistant structural engineers in the 
office of the Supervising Architect for 
employment in connection with the $165,- 
000,000 publie bnildings program re- 
cently authorized by Congress. 


$600,000 School 
Architects Reed and Corlett of Oak- 
land are preparing working plans for 
a eoncrete high school, eosting $625,000, 
to be erected by the Oakland Board of 
Education at Hopkins street and Park 
boulevard. 
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Architects’ Chapter, Society 
and Club Meetings 


Northern California Chapter 
The regular meeting of the Northern 
California Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, was held on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 18, in the rooms of the San Fran- 
eisco Architectural Club, 523 Pine street. 
The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident John Reid, Jr., at 7:30 p. m. 
The minutes of the November meeting 
were accepted as published. 


The Committee on Legislation reported 
a review of the proposed changes in the 
State Housing Law. 

Mr. Hays reported for the Committee 
on Membership. А steady increase in 
Institute members at the rate of three 
or four per month was shown. 

President Reid called the attention of 
the Chapter to the new Competition Code 
and Cireular of Advice. 


Chairman Coxhead of the City Plan- 
ning Committee reported regarding co- 
operation in working with other organ- 
ized bodies interested in city planning. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the Northern California Chapter en- 
dorse the movement being initiated by 
the City Planning Section of the Com- 
monwealth Club to form, by Charter 
Amendment, an adequate City Planning 
Commission, and offer to them support 
and eo-operation. 

Mr. Bertz reported that permission 
from the Park Commissioners for the 
spring exhibition in the Park Museum 
had been obtained. The date for the ex- 
hibition was set for the month of May. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that a committee be appointed to report 
on the advisability of an honor award 
competition for executed buildings. The 
president appointed Mr. Allen, Mr. Hays 
and Mr. Coxhead. 

The secretary reported that the change 
of the name of the Chapter had been set 
for hearing in the court on February 21. 

Mr. Allen read a most interesting pa- 
per prepared by Mr. Charles Peter 
Weeks, whieh was delivered to the Com- 
monwealth Club at a recent meeting. 


Southern California Chapter 

Officers for the year 1927 were in- 
stalled by Southern California Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, at the 
annual meeting at the University Club, 
Los Angeles. D.J. Witmer sueceeds him- 
self as president, and other officers are: 
C. E. Noerenberg, vice-president; Edgar 


H. Cline, secretary; W. L. Risley, treas- 
urer, and Sumner M. Spaulding, director. 

An interesting report of Chapter ac- 
tivities for the past year was given in 
President Witmer's address, and Secre- 
tary Cline reported on the work of the 
executive committee and standing com- 
mittees. A movement to secure а per- 
manent meeting place for the Chapter 
was launched, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate possibilities and 
report at the next meeting. 

Leo Katz,a painter of national renown, 
gave a very interesting address on art 
and the birth, development and decline 
of various periods of architecture and 
art. He stated that he was much im- 
pressed with the originality displayed in 
American architecture. 

Members of the Chapter and their 
guests who attended the meeting were: 
Ralph E. Homann, president of the 
Builders’ Exchange; Leo Katz, artist 
from Vienna; W. R. Perry, Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association; Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, secretary Regional Planning 
Commission; Seward Simons, Chamber 
of Commerce; Miss Sable, California Art 
Club; MeNeal Swasey, Myron Hunt, G. 
Stanley Wilson, Alfred W. Rea, С. Е. 
Noerenberg, С. R. Johnson, Lloyd Rally, 
A. W. Hawes, Frederick Hust, Lee Ful- 
ler, Robert B. Stacy-Judd, Andrew Sharp, 
H. W. Bishop, Charles S. Cobb, S. Charles 
Lee, W. M. Clarke, H. F. Withey, J. T. 
Zeller, E. J. Borgmeyer, John P. Krem- 
pel, S. O. Clements, J. E. Allison, J. J. 
Backus, John C. Austin, А. F. Rosen- 
heim, R. G. Hubby, Aleck Curlett, Regi- 
nald D. Johnson, Gordon B. Kaufmann, 
J. E. Stanton, Fitch H. Haskell, Roy S. 
Price, В. С. Flewelling, Pierpoint Davis, 
H. G. Spielman, H. C. Nickerson, A. R. 
Monaco, Н. О. Sexsmith, K. Е. Carpen- 
ter, D. E. Marquis, B. B. Horner, Paul 
O. Davis, J. С. Wheeler, S. В, Marston, 


р. D. MeNeely, D. R. Wilkinson and 
W. L. Risley. 
Architects’ Conference 
The Interseholastic Conference was 


held Saturday, January 22, from 9:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p. m. in the Junior ballroom, 
Hotel Olympie, Seattle. The Conference 
was called to order by President Thomas 
of the Washington State Chapter, A. I. 
A., and following this an interesting pro- 
gram of addresses was enrried out. Тће 
speakers and subjects were, іп part, as 
follows: 

Value of Free Hand Drawing—O. N. 
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Nichols, Art Department, Seattle Public 
Schools. 

College Point of View of High School 
Instruction—Carl F. Gould, A. I. А, 
Seattle. 


Preparing the Boy for Practical Archi- 
tectural Drawing 一 Roland Е. Borkek, 
A. I. A., Tacoma. 

Directing the Genius 
Gove, A. I. A., Tacoma. 

Impressions—Dr. George H. Edgell, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Archi- 
tecture, Harvard University. 


Following the Interscholastic Confer- 
ence and Luncheon, the Washington 
State Chapter, A. J. A., held its annual 
meeting in the Junior ballroom of the 
Hotel Olympic, at 2 p. m. Reports of the 
president, secretary and treasurer and 
of various committees were presented, 
the election of officers took place and 
other business was transacted. 

In the evening Chapter members and 
guests reassembled in the Junior ball- 
room for the annual dinner. A special 
program was given, the principal speaker 
being Dean George H. Edgell of the 
Graduate School of Architecture, Har- 
vard University. 
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Los Angeles Architectural Club 


At the Jannary meeting of the Los 
Angeles Architectural Club the annual 
election of officers was held. H. Roy 
Kelley was elected, by unanimous vote, 
to the office of president; George W. 
Hales was elected vice-president; J. R. 
Wyatt, secretary, and Н. В. Smith, 
treasurer, all unanimously. 

The meeting was held at the Elite 
Cafe and about fifty members attended. 
The retiring president, H. O. Sexsmith, 
and secretary, J. R. Johnson, gave their 
annual reports and president-elect Kel- 
ley made a speech of acceptance, out- 
lining the policy of the administration 


for the coming year. The other new 
officers followed with short talks. 
Mr. Julian Ellsworth Garnsey, who 


just returned from Hawaii, where he has 
been engaged in the mural decoration of 
government buildings, gave an interest- 
ing talk on Ilawaii, its people and cus- 
toms. Lee Rombotis, 1923 Paris prize 
winner, who has just returned from Eu- 
rope, gave a short talk on Paris. The 
meeting was then adjourned to the Fur- 
man Print Shops, where a very fine col- 
lection of etchings, paintings and Chi- 
nese rugs was viewed. 

Mr. H. Roy Kelley, the club’s new 
president, is the Los Angeles architect 
who has, within the past year, been suc- 
cessful in winning four national archi- 
tectural competitions, and his election is 
a deserved compliment to his fine work. 
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Sacramento Architects’ Club 
The Architects’ and Engineers’ Club 
of Sacramento, at a meeting held in the 
Hotel Sacramento, January 7, elected the 


following officers for 1927: President, 
Arthur H. Memmler; vice-president, 
Jens С. Petersen; secretary, Earl L. 


Holman; treasurer, H. W. DeHaven; 
directors, С. H. Kromer, Р. Т, Poage and 
Fred Ruckh. C. H. Kromer is the re- 
tiring president. The late R. A. Herold 
was president in 1925. The club was 
organized in 1922. It has forty mem- 
bers and holds meetings on the first and 
third Fridays of the.month, except dur- 
ing the months of July and August. 
Seventeen talks on subjects of interest 
to technical men of the building industry 
were given during the past year at meet- 
ings of the club. А standing Building 
Code Committee has acted in an advisory 
capacity to the Sacramento city officials 
in the matter of building laws during 
1925 and 1926. 


Society of Architects 

The February meeting of the Society 
of Architects of Alameda county was 
held at the Oakland Elks Club, Monday 
noon, February 7, and was largely at- 
tended. The speaker was Ear] Warren, 
District Attorney of Alameda county, 
who spoke on the subject of "Legal 
Contracts Between Architects and Mu- 
nicipal Bodies." The society will hold its 
first annual architectural exhibition in 
the Oakland Auditorium in March. 


Portland Architects Elect 


O. R. Bean has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. Other officers are: 
W. R. B. Wilcox, vice-president; Fred 
Allyn, treasurer; A. Glenn Stanton, sec- 
retary, and John V. Bennes, trustee. 


Granted Certificates 

At the meeting of the State Board of 
Architecture, Northern Division, Janu- 
ary 25, the following were granted cer- 
tificates to praetice architecture in Cali- 
fornia: Herman A. Schoening, 2108 Shat- 
tuck avenue, Berkeley; Mark T. Jorgen- 
sen, 742 Market street, San Francisco. 


Hollywood Exhibit 
The annual exhibition of the Archi- 
tects’ League of Hollywood will be held 
at the Hollywood Chamber of Commerce 
building, Mareh 5 to 12 inclusive. 


Los Angeles Hotel 
Architect 5. С. Lee is completing plans 
for a $250,000 hotel on Melrose avenue, 
Los Angeles, for Troyer Bros. 
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Field of the Contractor 


Proposed Bill for Licensing Contractors 


aroused in the construction indus- 

try by the proposed bill for licensing 
contractors in the State of California, 
prepared by the Builders’ Exchange of 
Alameda county. А synopsis of the 
measure, which is known as Assembly 
Bill 1050, follows: 

Its title is “State Building Department 
Act,” and it provides that “it shall be 
unlawful for any person, department, 
partnership, association or corporation 
to engage in business or act in capacity 
of a building contractor within the state 
without first having obtained a license 
therefore.” 

“The term building contractor,” as de- 
fined by the bill, “shall mean and include 
all persons, co-partnerships, associations 
or corporations engaging directly or in- 
directly and as a primary or secondary 
object, business or pursuit or in any way 
connected with the erecting, construct- 
ing, repairing, painting or alteration of 
any building or structure for compensa- 
tion other than a daily wage.” 


For the administration of the pro- 
posed law a state building department is 
created, the chief officer of which is to 
be known as the building commissioner. 
He is to be appointed by and hold office 
at the pleasure of the Governor, receive 
a salary of $5000 a year and give bond 
of $10,000 executed by a surety company. 
He will have full power to regulate and 
eontrol the issuance and revocation, both 
temporary and permanent of licenses and 
must publish on or about Mareh 1 and 
August 1 of each year a directory or list 
of licensed building contractors and mail 
one copy of same to each licensed build- 
ing contractor without charge. The com- 
missioner is empowered to appoint such 
deputies and assistants as may be neces- 
sary to discharge the duties imposed on 
him by law and to fix their compensation. 

The building commissioner shall have 
his principal office at Sacramento and 
may establish branches in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

All fees are to be paid into the state 
treasury, credited to the “building com- 
missioners fund," from which all ex- 
penses of the department are to be paid. 

The commissioner is to adopt a seal 
which shall be used to authenticate the 
proceedings of his office. 

Following is the text of the section 
regulating applications for licenses: 

“Application for license as building 
contractor shall be made in writing to 
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the building commissioner, which appli- 
cation shall be accompanied by the rec- 
ommendation of two real property own- 
ers of the county in which such applicant 
resides or has his place of business, cer- 
tifying that the applicant is honest, 
truthful and of good reputation, and 
recommending that a license be granted 
the applicant. If the applicant shall 
have resided, or shall have engaged in 
business for less than one year in the 
county from which the application is 
made, the same shall also be accompanied 
by the recommendation of two real prop- 
erty owners of each of the counties 
where he has formerly resided or en- 
gaged in business during said period of 
one year prior to the filing of said appli- 
cation, certifying that the applicant is 
honest, truthful and of good reputation 
and recommending that a license be 
granted the applicant. Where the appli- 
cant for a building contractor license 
maintains more than one place of busi- 
ness within the state he shall be required 
to apply for and procure a duplicate 
license for each branch office so main- 
tained by him. Such duplicate license 
shall be issued without additional charge. 
Every such application shall state the 
name of the person, co-partnership or 
corporation, and the location of the place 
or places of business for which such 
license is desired. The building commis- 
sioner may require such other proof as 
he may deem advisable of the honesty, 
truthfulness and good reputation of any 
applicant for license, or of the officers of 
any corporation, or of the members of 
any co-partnership making such applica- 
tion before authorizing the issuance of a 
license. In addition to proof of honesty, 
truthfulness and good reputation of any 
applicant for building contractor’s license, 
the building commissioner may also re- 
quire proof that the applicant has a fair 
knowledge of the English language, in- 
cluding reading, writing, spelling, ele- 
mentary arithmetic, a fair understand- 
ing of the rudiments of building con- 
tracts, the reading of blueprints, the 
erecting, alteration, painting and repair 
of buildings or other structures, and a 
fair understanding of the obligations be- 
tween principal and agent, as well as the 
provisions of the California building act.” 

In addition to recommendations appli- 
cants must file bond for not less than 
$5000 executed by a sufficient surety or 
surcties “for the faithful performance by 
such building contractor of any under- 
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taking as a licensed building contractor 
under this act. Any person injured by 
failure of the building contractor to per- 
form his duties, or to comply with the 
provisions of this act, shall have the 
right in his own name to commence an 
action against said building contractor 
and his sureties for the recovery of any 
damage sustained by the failure or omis- 
sion of said building contractor to per- 
form his duties or either of them, or to 
comply with the provisions of this act or 
any of them. It shall be the duty of the 
building commissioner to see that such 
bond remains and is kept good.” 


For a building contractor’s license the 
fee is $25 a year. If the licensee is a 
corporation each officer other than the 
president shall pay an additional $2 a 
year; if a co-partnership each member of 
the firm other than one designated shall 
pay an additional $2 a year. All appli- 
cations for licenses must be accompanied 
by the fee and all shall expire December 
31 each year. 


The license shall be prominently dis- 
played in the office of the contractor, and 
it shall not be operative except for the 
location stipulated therein. А new li- 
cense will be issued without charge on 
notice of change of business location. А 
definite place of business must be main- 
tained and change of location without 
notice to the building commissioner will 
automatically cancel license. 


The commissioner shall upon complaint 
investigate and shall have power to sus- 
pend or revoke the license of any con- 
tractor found guilty of 

"(1) Making a substantial misrepre- 
sentation, or 

"(2) Making any false promise of a 
character likely to influence, persuade or 
induce, or 

"(3) A continued and flagrant course 
of misrepresentation or making of false 
promises through agents or employes, or 


“(4) Any other conduct, whether of 
the same or a different character than 
herein specified, which constitutes dis- 
honest dealing.” 

A full hearing must be accorded holder 
of any license before it is revoked and 
any decision of the commissioner is sub- 
ject to review by the superior court un- 
der the provisions of Chapter I, Title 1, 
of Part 3, code of civil procedure. Ap- 
peal must be filed within ten days after 
the commissioner makes his decision. 
Burden of proof is placed on appellant 
and court review is limited to “question 
whether there has been an abuse of dis- 
cretion on the part of the commissioner 
in making such decision.” 

District attorneys in the various coun- 
ties are charged with the duty of prose- 
cuting violations of the act by failure to 
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take out licenses, the penalty being a 
fine of not more than $500 or imprison- 
ment in jail for not more than six 
months or both. A corporation is pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $5000. 

For violation of other provisions of 
the act the commissioner may suspend or 
revoke the license of the accused con- 
tractor. ------- 

Preliminary Arch Dam Tests 

First conclusions from extensive tests 
upon the experimental arch dam in 
Stevenson creek, Fresno county, are 
made public in the Technical News Bul- 
letin of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
for January. The Bulletin says “com- 
plete sets of deformation, strain and 
slide measurements have been made for 
varied loads up to those produced by a 
head of sixty feet, the height of the crest 
of the dam. The tests upon the dam 
have been made at night to eliminate 
temperature effects as far as possible. 

"The only signs of failure are two 
vertical cracks in the center line of the 
dam, one extending from the lowest point 
upward some thirteen feet, the other 
from the highest point downward some 
nineteen feet. The top crack opens 
widest at a head of forty-five to fifty 
feet, and at a head of sixty feet returns 
practically to the same width as when no 
water is in the reservoir. This crack 
does not permit water to seep through. 
Its maximum width is about 0.03 inch, 
and the lower crack is still smaller. 

“Cracks formed at the abutment be- 
tween the dam and the foundation rock 
а short time after the completion of the 
dam, presumably because of shrinkage 
or temperature changes. These cracks 
were covered with a fillet of mortar in 
order to facilitate their observation. 
Very little change has occurred in them. 

“The work of analyzing the data is 
now sufficiently advanced to warrant the 
following conclusions: 

“1. The load carried due to the hori- 
zontal thrust in the horizontal elements 
(the arch ribs) has been determined for 
all parts of the dam under the sixty-foot 
head. The load is a maximum about the 
mid height and decreases to a small 
amount both at the top and bottom of 
the dam. 

“2. The load carried by bending of the 
horizontal elements has been approxi- 
mately determined at certain places. The 
indication is that the greater part of the 
load lies nearer the vertical center line 
of the dam. 

“3, The load carried by the bending of 
the vertical elements has been partially 
determined. Evidently near the bottom 
of the dam practically all of the load is 
carried in this manner. Near the top 
none of it seems to be so carried, and 
the vertical elements appear to be sup- 
ported by the horizontal elements. 
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Relation of the Sub-Contractor to General Contractor 
By LINWOOD C. CHASE 


ETHODS by which large building 
M Operations are being handled are 

constantly changing. And I think 
it is safe to say that no phase is under- 
going greater change than the relation of 
the sub-contractor to the general con- 
tractor. This change is being brought 
about by the co-operative efforts of the 
more progressive of both the sub-con- 
tractors and the general contractors. 

Everyone is familiar with the general 
contractor who asks for bids and after 
the bids are all in, calls the subs in, one 
at a time, and trades them down to the 
point where they later wake up to find 
that in their anxiety to close a contract 
they have taken a losing job. Many sub- 
contractors are still letting that sort of 
general contractor work injury to the 
sub-contractors, to himself and to the in- 
dustry at large, by doing that very thing. 
The cure lies in the hands of the sub- 
contractors. When they have the moral 
courage to put in their prices at a figure 
that they will not feel ashamed of and 
stick to that figure they will have done 
themselves and the industry as a whole 
a real and great service. 

Why cannot the general contractor 
bring about this cure? My answer is 
this: The general contractor who is 
making any real strides toward success 
is doing this very thing and he is also 
finding that the sub-contractor who real- 
izes this is co-operating by submitting 
his real bid the first time, rather than 
putting in a shopping figure which means 
nothing, with the expectation of cutting 
it later. The change cannot be brought 
about at once, but is surely being brought 
about gradually by the co-operation of 
sub-contractors and general contractors 
who have the vision to look beyond the 
one job under immediate consideration. 

A good friend of mine, who is a sub- 
contractor, recently discussing this with 
me, said, “What is your idea of the 
course of action I should pursue when 
asked to put in a bid to a contractor who 
I know never lets the contract to the 
low bidder without having first shopped 2" 
He described a case in which he had sub- 
mitted to this contractor a fair figure 
and was later asked to meet а figure 
which was about $1000 lower. The job 
ran above $50,000 and he claimed that 
he could still see a profit if he reduced 
his figure. Ile needed the work to keep 
his force busy. He said that he had put 
in a figure in the first place that he had 
thought low enough to get the contraet, 
but the job was still attractive to him 
at the reduced figure. 

My answer to him was that my con- 
cern had been in the same position on 


several occasions and that while it took 
real courage to stand pat the first time, 
I was convinced that this action had 
saved us a great deal of time and money 
and had gained for us the whole-hearted 
respect of our competitors, and, what is 
of still more importance, had landed for 
us, on several occasions, the contract at 
our own figure rather than at the figure 
of the lowest bidder. Тће lowest bidder 
is not always the successful bidder. Out 
of a list of invited bidders it is the in- 
variable practice of our office to award 
the contract to the low bidder. We often 
receive bids, however, from concerns not 
on our invited list, which are not given 
serious consideration, even though they 
are low, and we do not ask any bidders 
to meet these figures. 

No general contractor should expect a 
sub-contractor to take a contract at a 
price that will not yield a fair profit. In 
the long run a person gets just about 
what he pays for. And he should de- 
mand that and nothing more. It is a 
short-sighted policy on the part of the 
general contractor to attempt to take 
advantage of a price which is too low 
for the work, because the slight saving 
effected may be offset many times by the 
losses he is foreed to take, through de- 
lays and dissatisfied owners and archi- 
tects, and we all recognize the business 
asset of satisfied clients. 

I firmly believe the day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when general contractors and 
sub-contractors will realize more than 
they generally do today that the only 
way to secure the results satisfactory to 
all eoncerned—the owner, the architect, 
the sub-contractor and the general con- 
traetor—will be through the medium of 
teamwork between the sub-contractor 
and the general contractor. Teamwork 
and mutual understanding. 

To achieve this teamwork and mutual 
understanding is not as difficult as it may 
seem. Are our interests not parallel? 
Are we not dependent, one upon the 
other, in reaching the goal, which in our 
case is a job well and quickly done? 
Why, then, may I ask, do not the general 
contractor and the sub-contractor sit 
down together at the start of a job and 
plan their campaign of action in such a 
manner that they can work shoulder to 
shoulder like the partners or team-mates 
that they really are in putting through 
the job at hand? 

There are no grounds for the feeling 
which some of our predecessors have had 
that the general contractor is hoss and 
the sub-contractor, employe. We аге 
simply experts, each in his own line, 
joining forees. It is true that the gen- 
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eral contractor selects his own associates 
to help him carry out the job as a whole. 
This fact makes it all the easier for us 
to work together. Тће sub locks to the 
general contractor for a square deal when 
it comes to making progress payments 
and in giving him reasonable opportunity 
to do his work in an economical way. 
But the general contractor is no less de- 
pendent upon the sub to do his work 
at the proper time and ін the proper 
manner. 


Many of our larger operations must be 
completed within a specified time, for 
various reasons. The general contractor 
must prepare with great care a proposed 
progress chart. He should then give the 
sub-contractor his best estimate of the 
time when the work of the sub will be 
ready for installation and should keep 
him posted regarding any changes from 
time to time. And the sub-contractor 
should realize fully his responsibility and 
how disastrous to the whole operation 
may be his failure to do his part at the 
proper time. 


Can you imagine in a football game a 
halfback failing to respond when the 
quarterback calls upon him and later 
offering the excuse that he did not ex- 
pect the quarterback would call upon him 
as soon as he had said he would. Would 
you permit such a halfback to play on 
your team again even if he did promise 
to be good in the future? Yet that is 
just what often happens in this game of 
building. How often you feel disgusted, 
when, after exerting every possible effort 
to bring a project to a certain point, you 
call upon the other fellow to do his part, 
only to be told, “I did not think you 
would be ready when you said you would. 
I cannot start for a couple of weeks yet." 


I would recommend to sub.contractors 
that they put their lowest bid in first and 
then stick to it. After a few times they 
will not be asked to meet someone else's 
figures. And when they get a contract, 
they should go to the general contractor 
and show him that they want to work 
with him and want to give him real as- 
sistance. And if they do not find that 
he is ready to co-operate with them and 
make it easier for them they should go 
ahead and get through with that job as 
best they can and not look for much 
more work from him. That general con- 
tractor is slipping and his place is about 
to be taken by someone who can sec be- 
yond one job. 


Teamwork is the only way in which 
the best results can be obtained and is, I 
think, the only basis upon which the re- 
lations of general contractor and sub- 
contractor can be satisfactorily worked 
out. 
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Punctuality as a Virtue 


We are moved to endorse with full 
heartiness the following observation 
from a Western contemporary made in 
the course of a discussion on punctuality: 

“The habitual breaker of appointments 
is not only a nuisance in everyday life, 
but by his disregard of the consequences 
to others of his own acts manifests a 
quality that may be reflected in more 
important judgments. The prime reason 
why promptness is desirable is that it 
involves the keeping of an implied prom- 
ise, and so emphasizes integrity. Ап- 
other is that it recognizes the right of 
other parties to the compact to the eco- 
nomical use of their own time.” 

Punctuality is а virtue—and by no 
means a minor one—in all circumstances. 
It is both a virtue and an asset to the 
man in business. One who habitually 
keeps his engagements punctually is not 
likely to fail in the keeping of his other 
promises. A highly developed sense of 
obligation is a valuable possession and 
one that should be acquired and culti- 
vated as early in life as possible. To 
the business man who would be success- 
ful, it is indispensable.—Valve World. 


President’s Summer Home 


Salt Lake City architects declare that 
Utah, and not Colorado, would make an 
ideal summer home for the President of 
the United States. The statement was 
made at a meeting of local architects be- 
cause of a rumor that a summer retreat 
was being erected for President Coolidge 
in Colorado. 

South Dakota has come forward with 
an offer to build a $250,000 summer 
White House in its Black Hills country. 
Building of the presidential vacation 
home would be contingent upon the де- 
ceptance by the President, of South Da- 
kota’s invitation to spend his next vaca- 
tion in the Black Hills. The home, Rep- 
resentative Godfrey said, would be placed 
in the Custer State Park. 


Building Factory Addition 

Hill, Hubbell & Co., manufacturers of 
paints and varnishes for all purposes, 
with headquarters at 115 Davis street, 
San Francisco, found it necessary, on ac- 
count of limited space in their factory at 
Army street and San Bruno avenue, to 
construct an additional one-story con- 
crete factory on these premises, contain- 
ing 5200 square fect, for the manufac- 
ture of varnish. It is estimated this ex- 
pansion will increase the varnish out- 
put fully 100 per cent. Hill, Hubbell & 
Co. maintain branches in Seattle, Port- 
land, Los Angeles and New York. Prod- 
ucts of this concern have nation-wide 
distribution. 
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Los Angeles Engineers 

Los Angeles Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, held its December 
meeting on Thursday evening, the twen- 
ty-third, at the Windsor tea rooms. In 
spite of the close proximity of Christ- 
mas, thirty-five members and guests 
were present and were rewarded by 
hearing three good speakers. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Presi- 
dent Olmsted called upon Donald М. 
Baker, National second vice-president of 
the Association, to introduce State Sena- 
tor Charles W. Lyon, who spoke on the 
methods and procedure required in get- 
ting measures through the State Legis- 
lature. Senator Lyon believes that Cali- 
fornia should have an engineers’ regis- 
tration law because it will raise the stan- 
dards of the engincering profession, and 
he expressed regret that the presentation 
of a bill for that purpose was not being 
contemplated for the present session of 
the legislature. 

The second speaker of the evening was 
Charles W. Kyson, president of the Hol- 
lywood Architects’ League, who was in- 
troduced by Director Rolf Newman. Mr. 
Kyson stated that the most important 
problem facing architects and engineers 
is the education of the public to the 
value and necessity of competent archi- 
tectural and enginecring advice. The 
quiekest and most effective way to reach 
the public with this message is through 
newspaper and magazine publicity, and 
the value of such publicity cannot be 
overemphasized. It is somewhat difficult 
to convince some architects and engi- 
neers of this, but the Architects' League 
has demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished, and is receiving inquiries con- 
cerning its work from all over the world. 
The league has also been successful in 
edueating its own members as to the ne- 
cessity of better business methods and 
accurate records of costs in their own 
offices. 

Mr. Hubert Forry, past national dirce- 
tor of District No. 2 of the A. A. E., then 
introduced J. M. Buswell of Fresno, the 
present national director for this district. 
Mr.Buswell gave an excellent talk on the 
present activities of the national organi- 
zation. Some of the most important 
subjects upon which the national em- 
ployment service, protection of the title 
"engineer," formation of a national de- 
partment of public works, standardiza- 
tion of service of municipal engineers, 
registration laws for engineers, engi- 
neering education, and action against 
fraudulent correspondence schools. One 
of the most valuable ways in which the 
Chapters can assist in advaneing the 
Association program is by securing as 
mueh publicity as possible for all engi- 
neering ог A. A. E. activities. Mr. Bus- 
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well elosed his address by outlining the 
contemplated visit to District No. 2 of 
President C. J. Ulrich of Salt Lake City. 


California Stone ia 1925 


The annual report of the California 
State Mining Bureau dealing with the 
Mineral Production for 1925, just issued, 
gives in detail the output and value of 
the various stones used for architectural, 
decorative and structural purposes. In 
comparison with many other states of 
larger area of stone deposits, availability 
to markets, etc., the California figures 
appear small, but development seems to 
be active and future operations are ex- 
pected to show marked increases. ОГ 
the decorative stones, marble is widely 
distributed in the state, the deposits 
varying widely as to color and grain. 
The 1925 figures show a slight decrease 
from 1924, being 35.664 cubic feet, val- 
ued at $116,105. Onyx and travertine 
are known to exist in a number of places 
in the state, but the production has been 
small and irregular, the chief 1925 ship- 
ments having been made from Solano 
and Mono counties, the output totaling 
19,940 cubic feet valued at $16,120. 
Sandstone, while available in a number 
of places has not reached a high produc- 
tion figure, the 1925 total being only 
14,704 cubic feet valued at $14,362. Four 
namely, 


counties produced this stone, 
Colusa, Los Angeles, Monterey and 
Siskiyou. The Monterey county sand- 


stone is an indurated shale of a cream 
color and is used for building stone. АЈ- 
most all of the serpentine produced in 
California comes from Santa Catalina 
Island. Slate was first produced in Cali- 
fornia in 1889 and large deposits exist 
in El Dorado, Calaveras and Mariposa 
counties. The demand has never been 
promising owing to competition with 
eheaper roofing materials. 


Awarded Gold Medal 


Word has been received that С. 5, Jar- 
vis, formerly of Sacramento, and now 
associate engineer of the federal bureau 
of public roads, has been awarded the 
James R. Cross gold medal, a coveted 
honor among American engineers. Jar- 
vis was one of the first engincers to pro- 
pose a barrier at the mouth of the Sac- 
ramento river to keep the salt water 
from encroaching on the delta lands. 


Richmond Sehool 


Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect James T. Narbett for the new Mira 
Vista school building for the city of 
Richmond. The structure will be erected 
at Fortieth street and Roosevelt avenue 
and will cost $50,000. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS 


The Treatment of Interiors, by Eugene Clute. 
208 pares, size 9 x 12 inches, with adequate text 
nnd illustrations. Price $6.00 postpaid. Published 
by Pencil Points Press, 19 East 24th street, New 
York, N. Y. 


This is another fine addition to Pencil 
Points library, making the sixth volume 
to be published in the Library Series. 
The author, Eugene Clute is well known 
to the architectural profession and to 
those interested in interior decoration, 
he having been editor of The Archi- 
tectural Review before that publication 
was merged, and later Mr. Clute was 
editor of Pencil Points. This book is 
intended not only for architects and de- 
corators, but also for men and women 
everywhere who wish to make their 
homes as attractive as possible, whether 
those homes are large or small, houses 
or apartments. 

Attention has been centered upon vital 
and practical things, rather than upon 
dates, names, and other matters of in- 
terest primarily to collectors. The broad 
divisions of the subject have been indi- 
eated with sufficient accuracy for prac- 
tieal purposes, and only those styles of 
interior decoration which are in favor 
at the present time have been treated. 
No space has been given to matters of 
mere academic interest, which would 
have been included only for the purpose 
of making a comprehensive and com- 
plete treatment of the subject from an 
academic standpoint. The method of dis- 
cussion adopted is very much like that 
which comes about naturaly when an 
architect or decorator talks to another 
architect or decorator or to some client 
about interior decoration. 

The viewpoint represented by this book 
is that of those present-day architects 
and decorators who have open minds in 
relation to the modern movement and 
make use of the old period styles with 
freedom and understanding of the basic 
principles of design, creating livable and 
charming interiors, expressive of the life 
of the owners and of the spirit of our 
times. 


Los Angeles Annual Builders Guide — Vol. 4, 
1927 — Published by the Inter-State Educational 
Association, 726 Story building, Los Angeles. 
Price $7.00. 

This is a very useful handbook for 
architects and builders who want to post 
themselves on the Los Angeles building 
and electrical ordinances, the California 
State Housing act, etc. The book is en- 
dorsed by architects and engineers of the 
south and has the approval of the Board 
of Building and Safety Commissions of 
the city of Los Angeles, also the South- 
ern California Chapter, A. G. C. А., the 
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Architectural Club and the Builders Ex- 
change of Los Angeles. The building 
ordinances as published have been care- 
fully edited by Architect Ernest Irving 
Freese. 


The Los Angeles Annual Builders 
Guide has become practically the “Bible” 
for the building fraternity of Los An- 
geles and Southern California. The fact 
that all text copy has been officially 
proof read makes it an absolutely safe 
handbook to go by and it is most uni- 
versally used and consulted by all those 
interested in building operations. For 
instance, the Building Department of the 
Board of Education uses over thirty of 
these handbooks in their Engineering 
Department. The Building Department 
of the City of Los Angeles uses over 
fifty and in the larger architectural 
offices you will find as many as twenty 
books in daily use in one given office. 


This book is copyrighted by the Inter- 
State Educational Association of which 
A. C. Hoff is general manager and the 
title of Los Angeles Annual Builders 
Guide has been registered in the United 
States Patent Office. Mr. Hoff advises 
us that he intends always to maintain 
the Los Angeles Annual Builders Guide 
as the finest publication of its kind in 
existence. А new edition comes out each 
December. 


Dumbarton Bridge Completed 

The first bridge across San Francisco 
Bay has been opened at Dumbarton and 
its completion will enable the motorist to 
make the ‘round-the-bay trip, saving 
twenty-one miles and reducing the total 
mileage of the Oakland-San Francisco 
trip from eighty-five miles to sixty-four 
miles, 

The structure, which represents an in- 
vestment of $2,225,000 by the Dumbarton 
Bridge Company, is a toll bridge with 
the rates based upon five cents a head. 

Traffic experts point out the route to 
the bridge by cutting off at San Leandro 
onto Washington avenue, avoids the con- 
gestion of East Fourteenth street. Wash- 
ington avenue, a newly paved roadway, 
leads into San Lorenzo, where a south 
course is followed to Centerville, thence 
to the right to Newark, whieh is five 
miles from the bridge. The distance 
from Oakland to the bridge is thirty-two 
miles, while the bridge itself is over a 
mile in length, being 6305 feet. The east 
approach to the structure is over a paved 
road across a slough and salt pond 
18,560 feet. 
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Actors Wanted in Architectural Show 


ПЕ general public does not know 

| what most architeets do, that the 
greatest comedy now playing on the 
stage of the United States theatre, is not 
that exeruciatingly funny farce called 
“The Eighteenth Amendment," but the 
play еаПед “Government Architecture.” 
The latter holds firmly the premier place 
among gigantic amusements. The man- 
ager of the show is the Secretary of the 
Treasury, one of the best bankers in the 
country. However, we have never been 
informed that he knows, or his long line 
of predecessors, for that matter, have 
known, anything about building. His 
active lieutenant, or leading actor is 
styled Acting Supervising Architect, and 
is alleged to be a lawyer by profession. 
It has always been a poor show at best, 
with only one star of professional magni- 
tude, Knox Taylor, to lend an artistie 
semblanee to the perennial performance 
in its run of fifty years. But the other 
incumbents of this stardom were at least 
actors. Now, with an entirely new play, 
with а one-hundred-and-sixty-five - mil- 
lion-dollar expense account, there is а 
scurrying around for minor actors, or 
those who will do the acting in faet and 
not in theory. To this end that govern- 
ment agency, called the Civil Service 
Commission, has been broadcasting cir- 
culars calling for assistance and assist- 
ants, stating the salaries whieh will be 
paid to those who can prove histrionic 
ability of highest order. First is sought 
an “Associate Architect,” who will rep- 
resent the star and do all his work. His 
salary is quoted to be $3000 a year. 
Then there is an “Assistant Architect” 
to be enlisted with a proffered $2400 a 
year as an inducement to understudy his 
superior. With these presumably to 
supply the brains, there is called for a 
"Chief Architeetural Draftsman" with 
the same salary as the "Assistant Archi- 
tect,’ a “Senior Architectural Drafts- 
man,” to pull down $1860 and a “Junior 
Architectural Draftsman,” another sup- 
posed understudy, who will live in Wash- 
ington on $1680 a year. The list of the 
cast ineludes principal draftsmen for the 
chorus, all of whom shall he adepts in 
the arehiteetural engineering and struc- 
tural turn. These, as there are probably 
two required, will receive $2100 each per 
year for the structural and architectural 
steel knowledge they may have picked 
up in odd moments, between acts in road 
shows. Of course, below these thespian 
leaders will be an army of what the guild 
terms “slaves” who will do the manual 
labor and carry their lunches. But the 
salary list as quoted, is probably as 
great as the government estimates the 
services to be worth. And as the show 


will run for five years, the enormous 
sum of $77,700 will be expended on 
actors’ salaries alone. The public will 
have to stand the performance, and think 
the amount a large sum to be taken out 
of the trivial one-hundred-and-sixty-five 
millions that it contributes to its sup- 
port. But this ought to be remedied. 
During the war there were patriotic souls 
among the captains of industry who gave 
their services to a needy government for 
one dollar a year. Why, in this critical 
emergency, cannot this expenditure of 
seventy-seven "grand" be saved by the 
patriotic actor stars of national reputa- 
tion direetly in the line of this farce? 
There is Harvey Wiley Corbett, who 
should saerifice himself on his country’s 
architeetural — and financial — altar and 
relieve the lawyer person by serving as 
head actor. If Cass Gilbert would join 
him as “Associate” these two stars of 
equal magnitude would certainly put on 
the greatest show on earth and then 
some. Then I. K. Pond has so recently 
returned from close contact with the best 
architectural shows in Europe that with- 
out doubt he would readily be accepted 
as a valuable “Assistant.” Where in the 
eountry could be found a better “Chief 
Draftsman” than N. Marx Dunning? 
His aet has been on the boards so long 
that the mind of his confreres runneth 
not to the contrary, and he could select 
his chorus from the best sketch artists 
in the land. Canada should be drawn 
upon for “Senior Draftsman” in the per- 
son of Jules Wegman, who left the archi- 
tectural team of Burnham and Root years 
ago to become the headliner in Toronto’s 
leading stock company, where he has put 
on, and is still staging, the biggest 
pageant that city presents. And he is 
certainly “senior” in the profession. He 
would be proud to have John Root, Jr., 
for his “Junior Draftsman.” The steel 
specialty actors could be easily picked 
up from among the slaves. If these 
actors could be secured, the public would 
find the farce had been revamped into a 
real show, that the paying publie would 
eall the greatest ever put on and one 
that the nations of the future would come 
to wonder at. At least, the present show 
should not be put on the boards until a 
department with distinct ahility and wide 
authority is established, through whieh 
the agency ean be presented with capa- 
ble aetors— Western Architect. 


Partnership Formed 
Clarence А. Kelso and Herbert E. 
Mackie, architects, have formed nartner- 
ship under the firm name of Kelso & 
Maekie, with offices at 1136 Washington 
building, Los Angeles. 
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UNIQUE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
LOS ANGELES FIRM, SHOWING 
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PAINTS FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 
For a quarter of а century 
Hil, Hubbell & Company have 
developed special paints and 
coatings to meet unusual con- 
ditions in many industries. If 
you are perplexed with the 
problems of protecting your 
plant and equipment ог ргод- 
ucts, submit them to our Re- 
search Department. They will 
welcome the opportunity to de- 
velop the proper paint 
for the purpose. 


HILL, HUBBELL & COMPANY 


Manufacterers of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Винуте Coatings 


OAKLAND 
257 San Pablo Avenue 
RTLAND 


sr Street [ 


COMPETITIONS 


COURT HOUSE 

Alfred C. Clas, professional adviser of 
the proposed Milwaukee county court 
house competition, writes that the com- 
petition is open to practicing architects 
of Milwaukee county and twenty-five in- 
vited architects from various sections of 
the country. The closing date for sub- 
mitting plans is July 12, 1927. Further 
information may be obtained by address- 
ing Mr. Clas, 445 Milwaukee street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


ROME PRIZES 

The American Academy in Rome has 
announced its annual competitions for 
fellowships in architecture, landscape 
architecture, painting and sculpture. The 
competitions are open to unmarried men 
not over thirty years of age who are 
citizens of the United States. The sti- 
pend of each fellowship is $1250 a year 
for three years, with additional annual 
allowance of $50 to $100 for material 
and model hire, and opportunity for ex- 
ensive travel. Residence and studio at 
the Academy are provided free of charge, 
and the total estimated value of each 
fellowship is in exeess of $2000 a year. 

Under regulations revised this year 
for the competition in architecture, grad- 
uates of accredited schools will be re- 
quired to have had architectural office 
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331 W' Eleventh Street 
BALTIMORE 


E Lombard Street 


SEATTLE 
515 Western Avenue 
TULSA 
P.O, Box 1453 


NEW YORK 
15 Moore Street 


experience of at least six months, instead 
of one year, and men who are not gradu- 
ates of such schools may enter the com- 
petition if they have had at least four 
years’ architectural office experience and 
are highly recommended by a Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, 

Entries for all competitions will be re- 
ceived until March ist. Circulars giv- 
ing full information may be secured by 
addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WANT ARCHITECTS TO BID 

The building committee of the Con- 
gregation Beth Abraham, Oakland, in- 
vites architects to submit offers for their 
services in preparing plans for the erec- 
tion of a brick or brick veneer synagogue, 
with a seating capacity, including bal- 
cony, of 1000 people, with a ground floor 
plan, approximately 60x90 feet. Location 
is the southwest corner of Ethol and 
Wayne avenues on a lot approximately 
100x98 feet. 

Six-Story Building 

I. M. Sommer & Co., 901 Bryant street, 
San Francisco, have been awarded a con- 
tract to erect a six-story and basement, 
reinforced concrete building, containing 
twenty-four apartments, costing $40,000, 
at Turk street, near Hyde, San Francisco, 
for G. Martin. Plans were prepared by 
Architect Benjamin Schreyer, 105 Mont- 
gomery street. 
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BELASCO THEATRE 


LOS ANGELES 
Morgan, Walls and Clements, Architects 
p. J. Walker Co., General. Contractors. 
MacGrucr and Simpson, Plastering Contractors. 
CALACOUSTIC 
Used for Interior Plastering 


CALACOUSTIC SOUND ABSORBING PLASTER 


Was developed to solve the acoustic problems in ALL types 
of buildings. The increasing number of theatres, schools, 
churches, banks and public buildings where it has been used 
is evidence of its superiority. 

Its UNIFORM SOUND ABSORPTION and MODERATE 
COST make it the ideal material for the treatment of acoustic 
problems by the architect. 


Write us for complete specification details. Our engineers 
will be glad to cooperate in solving your acoustic problems 
Manufactured by 


STANDARD GYPSUM COMPANY 


341 Citizens Bank Building 1112 Phelan Building 345 East Madison Street 1407 Alaska Building 
Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California Partland, Oregon Seuttle, Washington 


For Sale By All Dealers 
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AMERICAN 
MARBLE AND MOSAIC 
CO. 


Factory: 
On Wailer Front. South San Francisco 
Near Grand Ave. and Ferry Slip 
Telephone Mission 6043 


Office: 
25 Columbia Square, San Francisco 
Near Folsom St., Bet. 6th and 7th 
Telephone Market 5070 


What 15 a Hotel? 

Hotel men supporting a measure in- 
troduced in the State Senate by Senator 
Canepa, San Francisco, believe the word 
“hotel” should be defined and its use re- 
stricted. Accordingly, Canepa’s bill would 
write upon the statute books of Califor- 
nia the definition that a hotel is “an inn 
containing not less than fifty rooms and 
having a lobby on the ground floor.” 

It would restrict the use of the word 
“hotel” to establishments qualifying un- 
der the Canepa definition and leave the 
small, second floor hostelries no alterna- 
tive but to think up a new name. 


City Planners to Meet 

With one of the strongest city plan- 
ning programs ever presented in the 
West practically complete, all is in readi- 
ness for the opening of the state-wide 
city plan conference, to be held at Oak- 
land on March 1 and 2, according to Fred 
Е. Reed, chairman of the city planning 
committee of the California Real Estate 
Association. 

The forthcoming conference promises 
to be one of the most important state- 
wide get-togethers of realtors, city offi- 
cials, engineers, architects, city plan ex- 
perts and bankers held in some years. 

Already city officials and members of 
city planning commissions from more 
than 100 California cities have announced 
their intention of attending the con- 
ference. 


Civil Service Examinations 

The California State Civil Service 
Commission announces that examination 
will be held shortly in Sacramento, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles for the fol- 
lowing positions: Junior Construction 
Engineer, Bridges, Grade 3; Assistant 
Construction Engineer, Bridges, Grade 
4; Junior Designing Engineer, Bridges, 
Grade 3; Assistant Designing Engineer, 
Bridges, Grade 4; Associate Bridge En- 
gineer, Grade 5, and Associate Highway 
Engineer, Grade 5. Further information 
regarding these positions, together with 
application blanks for examinations, are 
obtainable from room 116, State building, 
San Francisco; room 1007, Hall of Rec- 
ords, Los Angeles; room 311, Forum 
building, Sacramento. 


Lessons from Cuban Hurricane 


When the Cuban hurricane wrought 
death and destruction last October, the 
Portland Cement Association sent Engi- 
neer Norman M. Stineman to the scene 
and he has recently made a very ex- 
haustive report which should prove of 
value to architects and engineers. One 
hundred or more photographs were taken 
and prints of these may be obtained, 
with detailed information, by addressing 
the association. A. P. Denton, 785 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco, is district en- 
gineer for California. 
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A bright, cheery floor — 


HIS attractive breakfast room and convenient kitchen, in the 

residence of Mr. John S. Walker, Detroit, Michigan, owe 
considerable of their comfort and good looks to their resilient 
floors of Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile. 

Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile is not a rubber tile. It is of cork- 
composition construction— combining assured durability with 
comfort, quietness and artistic beauty. Manufactured in a variety 
of marbleized effects, it is especially suitable for use in homes in 
the traditional Spanish style of the Pacific Coast. Write our 
Dept. D for interesting booklets describing this and other types 
of Bonded Floors. 


BONDED FLOORS Co., ING. 


Detroit Хем York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 


D. N. & E. WALTER & CO. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Wholesale Distributors 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


/FLOORS 


for Every Need 
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F 


Federal Ornamental Iron Works 
Fidelity & Casualty Company 
Fink & Schindler Co.. 

Fire Protection Engineering Co. 
Fire Protection Products Co. 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigerator 


G 


Garnett Young & Company 
General Electric Co.. 


General Fireproofing Bldg., Products 


Gilley-Schmid Company 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 

Globe Avtomatic Sprinkler Co. 
fslohe Indemnity Company 
Golden Gate Iron Works 
Graham & Norton Co, 

Grinnell Company of California 
Gunn-Carle Company 


н 


Harvey Iluhhell, Inc.. 
Hammond. M. E. 
Hauser Window Company 


Haws Sanitary Drinking Faucet Co, 


Haines, Jones & Cadhury Co. 
Herrick lron Works 

Higgins Lumher Company 
Hill. Huhhell & Company 
Holhrook, Merrill & Stetson 
Home Manufacturing Company 
Horn, А. С. Со. вар 
Hont & Company, Robt. У. 
Hunter & Hudson......... 


Indiana Limestone Со. 
Industrial Construction Co. 


J 


Johns-Manville, Ine. 
Johnson, Anton ... 

Jnhnson Service Co. 
Joost Hros., Ine. 


Jones Bras., Ashestos Supply Со. 


Judson Manufacturing Company 


K 


Kelvinator Sales . 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
Kinnear Manufacturing Со. 
Knowles, А, 

Kraftile Company 

Krueger, James |. 


Langlaia, Chas, А. 
Lannom Urothers 

Larsen, L. С. 

Lawson & Drucker 
Lawton & Vezey 

Leather Mat Mfg. Co. 
Lindgren, Swinerton. Inc. 
Littlefield, R. У. 
Long-llell Lumher Со. 
Los Angeles Ргеявед Hrick 
Lucas, A. L. & Co. 
Luppen & Hawley 
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973 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelvinator 
THE OLDEST DOMESTIC ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
KELVINATOR SALES CO. 


921 HARRISON STREET, OAKLAND 


M 


McCray Refrigerator Ca. 

Mac бгост & Simpson 
Mangrum & Otter, 1пс.. 
Majestic Electric Со... 
Marshall & Stearns 

Massillon Steel Joist Co.. 
Masterhuilt Floors 

McGilvray, Raymond Granite Cc. 
Mc Laughlin, James L. 

Ме Leran, К. Company 

Miche! & Pfefer 

Monson liros. 

Montague Range & Furnace Со. 
Mortenson Construction Co. 
Mueller Co. 

Mullen Monofocturing Co. 
Murphy Varnish Co. 


Mosto Sans Keenan Company, Joseph 


N 


Nason, К. Х. & Company 
National Mill & Lumber Co. 
National Terra Cotta Society 

Ne Page, McKenny Co. 

Neal Company 

Nelson, James A. Inc. 

Nevada Lime and Коск Согр.. 
New York Melting & Packing Co. 
Newberry-Pearce Electric Co.. 
Niasen-Currier Со. 


о 


Oak Flooring Burean 
Ocean Shore Iron Works 


Old Mission Portland Cement Ca. 


Otis Elevator Campany 


Р 


Pacific Coast Steel Со. 
Pacific Electric Clock Ca. 
Pacific Foundry Company 
Гасійе Gasteam Со. 

Pacific Manofactoring Company 
Pacific Materiala Co. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co. 
Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 
Palace Hardware Со. 

Palm fron & flridge Works 
Paraffine Companies 

Parker, К. Е. Company, Іпс. 
Peninaola Hurner & Oil Со. 
Phillipa, Charles T. Со. 
Picard. W. 11. 


Pittsburgh Water Neater Company 


Pole & Tuhe Works 
Pope & Talbot 
Poriland Cement Association 


а 
Quandt, А. & Sona 


R 


Rasori, S. 
Nay Manofacioring Company 
Raymond Granite Company 
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161 
155 
Wack Cover 


» 


Redwood Block Floor Са. 
Reid & Со. W. C. 
Rhodes-Jamieson Company 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Со. 


Richmond Pressed Brick Company 


Road Пез(ег Company 


S. & S. Tile Со. 

Sandoval Sales Co. 

Sania Fe Lumber Company 
Schrader Iron Works 
Schuster, George А. 

Scott Company 

Siegrist, F. ft, Co. 

Sierra Machine Co.. 
Simonds Machinery Company 
Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith & Egge 

Sommer, 1. М. 

Soule, Edward 1, Со. 
Spencer Elevator Company 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Standard Ғепсе Company 
Standard Gypsum Company 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Standard Varnish Works 
Steelform Contracting Company 
Strahle flardwood Company 
Sugarman, E. 

Sunset Lumber Company 


т 


Tompkins-Kiel Marhle Company 
Tormey, The Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


U 
United States Rubher Со. 


У 


Van Fleet Freear Company 
Vermont Marhle Company 
Villadsen Iros. 

Vogt & Davidsan, Inc. 
Vonnegut flardware Company 


w 


| Wadsworth, Howland and Со., Inc. 


Walter, D. N. & E. Co. 
Weher, С, Е. & Со. 

Webster, Warren & Company 
Western Asbestos Magnesia Со. 
Weatern Iron Worka 

Western Rotary Ventilalar Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. 
White Hros. 

Williams, Francis С. 

Wilson, Jas. 6. Corp. 

Wilson, W. F. Company 
Witt. С. Е. Company 


Zelinsky, D. & Son 
Zenitherm Salea Co. 


с 
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(For Key to Advertisements, see pages 122 and 123) 


ACOVSTIC PLASTER 
Calacoustic Corp., 341 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ACOUSTICAL DEADENING 
"Celotex", Western Asbestos Magnesia Со. 25 
Sonth Park, San Francisco. 


ART METAL 
Federal Ornamental Iron and Bronze Co.. 36th 
St.. and San Bruno Ave., San Francisco. 
Michel 4 Pfeffer Iron Works, 1415 Harrison 
Street, San Francisco. 
California Artistic Metal & Wire Co., 349 7th 
St., San Francisco. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA 
N. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma St.. San Francisco, 
Gladding, McBean & Co., 660 Market St., San 


Citizens National Bank 


Francisco; 621 S. Hope St. Los Angeles; 
С. S. National Bank Building. Portland; 
Dexter Horton Building, Seattle: Twenty- 


second and Market Sts., Oakland. 
W. $. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co.. San Francisco and 
Oakland. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS 

Johns-Manville, Inc.. of California, 
котегу St., San Francisco. 
Pittsburgh, Cal. 

Western Asbestos Magnesia Company, 25 South 
Park, San Francisco. 

Jones Bros. Asbestos Supply Co., 1пс., 500 Sec- 
ond Street, San Francisco. 


BEDS—WALL 
Marshall & Stearns Со., 
Francisco. 


BLACKBOARDS 
C. F. Weber & Co. 60t Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Reno, Nevada. 
"Permaroc." H. S. Crocker Company, Ine., 565 
Mørket St., San Francisco. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co., 737 Howard Street. San 
Francisco. 
BLOWERS 
Master Fan Corpocation, 1323 Channing Street. 
Los Angeles. 


BOILERS 
Birchfield Boiler Company, Tacoma. Washing- 
ton. See advertisement for Coast agencies. 
Kewanee lloiler Co., 635 Mission Street. San 
Francisco. 
Kewanee Water Supply System, Simonds Ma- 
chinery Co., 816 Folsom St.. San Francisco. 


BONDS FOR CONTRACTORS 

Bonding Company of America, Kohl Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

Glohe Indemnity Co., 441 
Francisco. 

Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York, Balfour 
Bldg.. San Francisco. 

Standard Accident Insurance Company. Califor- 
nia Commercial Union Building. San Fran- 
cisco. 


BRASS GOODS, CASTINGS, ETC. 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Со. 1072-26 Howard 
St., San Francisco. 


BRICK—FACE, COMMON, ENAMEL, GLAZED 
Gladding, McBean & Со. 660 Market St., San 
Francisco; 621 S. Поре St. Los Angeles; 
U. S. Nations] Bank Building. Portland; 
Dexter Horton Building, Seattle; Twenty- 
second and Market Sts., Oakland. 
N. Clark & Sons. 116 Natoma St.. San Francisco. 
NW. 8. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co.. San Francisen and 
Oakland. 


159 Mont- 
Coast Factory at 


Phelan Bldg., San 


California St., San 


Richmond Pressed Brick Со., Sharon Hldg., San 
Francisco. Plant at Richmond, Cal. 

Cannon & Со. Secramento; and 77 O'Farrell 
St., San Francisco, Builders Exchange Build- 
ing, Oakland. 


BRICK AND CEMENT COATING 

The Рага пе Companies, Inc.. 
St., San Ғсапсізсо. 

Wadswocth Howland & Co., represented by Jas. 
Hambly & Sons, 23t Clay St., San Francisco 
and Gcabam НатЫу. 2448 Enterprise Street, 
Los Anzeles. 


475 Brannan 


BRICK STAINS 
Samuel Cabot Mfg. Со. Boston, Mass., agencies 
in San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Port- 
land, Tacoma and Spokane. 


BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
Built-In Fixtuce Company, 2608 San Pehlo 
Avenue, near Dwight Way, Berkeley, and 
Hoosier Store, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
"Corbin" hardware, sold by Palace Hardware 
Company, 581 Market Street, San Feancisco. 
Joost Bros., agents for Russell & Erwin Hard- 
ware, 1053 Market St., San Francisco. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Со. Aurora: Ewing- 
Lewis Co., 625 Market Street, San Francisco. 


BUILDING MATERIALS SUPPLIES, ETC. 
Pacific Matecials Co., 444 Market Street, San 

Francisco. 
Zenitherm Sales 
San Francisco. 


Company. Sharon Building, 


BUILDING PAPER 
"Safekote" product, manufactured hy Safekote 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; Strable Hardwood Com- 
pany, Ресібс Coast distributors, 537 First 

Street, Oakland. 


BURGLAR ALARMS FOR BANKS 
Butte Electric & Mfg. Co., 956 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco. 


CASEMENT WINDOW 
Crittall Casement Window Company, Detroit, 
Mich. Pacific Coast representatives in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

(See advertisement.) 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
factory branch, 251 Kearny 51., San Francisco. 


CEMENT 

Atles White, manufactured by The Atlas Port- 
land Cement Company, 25 Broadway, New 
York. 

Old Mission Portland Cement Со., Standard Oil 
Building. San Francisco. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., Расібе Building, 
San Francisco; Portland, San Jose and Los 
Angeles. 


CEMENT EXTERIOR WATERPROOF PAINT 

The A. С. Harn Company. 2119 West I6th St., 
Los Angeles, and Builders Exchange, Oak- 
land. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating, sold by 
James Hambly, 229-233 Clay Street, San 
Francisco. 

Hass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


CEMENT STUCCO 
Alhambra - Mission Stucco Company, 430 Ele- 
venth St. San Francisco; 4054 Marlen St. 
Emeryville; 918 Twelfth St.. Sacramento. 
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Five-Day Week 

A recent national survey shows that 
the five-day week is now in operation in 
а few of the major trades іп the follow- 
ing cities: Boston, painters, plasterers, 
lathers; Gary, plasterers, cement finish- 
ers; Pittsburgh, plasterers, lathers; New 
York, plasterers, painters; Miami, plas- 
terers, painters, plumbers, electricians; 
Seattle, electricians, lathers, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, steam-fitters, plas- 
terers’ laborers; San Diego, clectricians, 
plumbers; St. Petersburg, plasterers; 
Portland, Ore., plumbers, steam-fitters, 
electricians, plasterers, cement finishers, 
tile-layers; Buffalo, plasterers; Colum- 
bus, plasterers; Dayton, plasterers; Phil- 
adelphia, plasterers; San Francisco, 
painters. = 
Annual Exhibition 

The annual exhibition under the aus- 
pices of Southern California Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, is now 
being held in the county museum build- 
ing at Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 
The entire art gallery in the old exposi- 
tion building is filled by the display 
which consists chiefly of photographs of 
executed work. Pictures of churches, 
schools and residenees predominate, but 
various other classes of buildings are 
represented. The work shown is of a 
high order and a credit to the exhibitors. 


Designing Mountain \ Dux Residence 

Architect Charles S, McKenzie of San 
Jose is preparing plans for an English 
type $18,000 residence to be built in 
Mountain View, Santa Clara county, for 
William Wright. Mr. McKenzie is also 
making sketches for two apartment 
houses to be built in San Jose, one to 
cost $20,000 and the other $25,000. 


Six- Story Berkeley Mel 

Plans are being prepared by Architect 
Clarence C. Cuff, Central Bank building, 
Oakland, for а six-story Class Å hos- 
pital at Regent and Webster streets, 
Berkeley, for the Alta Bates Sanitarium, 
Incorporated. There will he 105 rooms. 
The estimated cost of the improvements 

$500,000. 


Specify “ Wy bro 2) 


Veneered Panels 


In all Hardwood and Oregon Pine 
We Guarantee Them 


WhiteBrotherr 
Hardwood Headquarters 


| SAN FRANCISCO 


When a Big Realtor 
Builds 
what floor does 
he specify? 


А. С. Steere is the most prominent real- 


tor in North Louisiana. Aside from his 
ability in directing big real estate pro- 
jects, he is well versed in architecture. 


His new home on Ockley Drive, in South 
Highland, Shreveport, was constructed 
from plans drawn by himself, Naturally, 
he was careful to select an oak flooring 
that would be in keeping with the char- 
acter of such a house. 


Throughout, хем clear quartered white 
oak was used. Mr. Steere was well ac- 
quainted with the advantages of having 
"Perfection" Brand Oak Flooring laid. 


Milling, grading and inspection play an 
important које in oak flooring. Tho finish, 
pattern and matching depend on how 
perfeetly these three are carried out at 
the mill. Mr. Steere's floor is beautiful 
to look upon, and will retain this beauty 
generations from now. Yet it cost him 
no more than a number of other brands. 


There's a size and grade of "Perfection" 
Brand Oak Flooring for every type of 
strueture, new or old. For full inform- 
ation, write today. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO, 
Pine ШиП, Ark. 


PERFECTION 


Brand Oak Flooring 
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О-И-ЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕВЕЗЕЗЕВЗЕЗЕЧЕЗВЕЗЕВЗЕВЗЕЗЕЧЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЧЕЗЕНЕЗЕТО 


374 GUERRERO ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


gga 


All painting end decorating of the entire interier and exterior of the 26-story Pacific Telephone 
Company Building, San Franciaco, completed by 


A. Quandt & Sons 


Painters and Decorators 
SINCE 1885 


3319 CENTRAL AVE. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗ 


ОЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗМЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗЕЗО 
ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATION INDEX—Continued 


“California” manufactured by California Stucco 
Products Company, 340 Dore St. San Fran- 
cisco. 
CEMENT STAINS 
Keramik Kemik Staina and Stayhrite Colora, 
Horn Products Company, Buildera Exchange, 
Oakland, Calif. 
CEMENT TESTS—CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Robert W. Hant & Со. 251 Kearny St. San 
Francisco. 
Тһе А. C. Horn Company, 2119 West 16th SL, 
Los angelea and Buildera Exchange, Oakland. 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
М. Clark & Sons, 116 Natoma St., San Franciaco. 
Cannon & Co., Sacramento, Cal. 
AV. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., бап Franciseo and 
Oakland. 
Gladding, McBean & Со. 660 Market St., San 
Francisco; 621 S. Hope St., Loa Angeles; 
U. S. National Bank Building, Portland; 
Dexter Horton Building, Seattle; Twenty- 
second and Market Sta., Oakland. 


Los Angeles Preased Brick Со. 621 5. 
St., Loa Angelea. 


United Materiala Со. Sharon Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco. 


CLOCKS—ELECTRIC TIME 
Standard Electric Time Co., 690 Market Street, 
San Francisro. 
Pacific Electric Clock Company, Inc., 950 Parker 
Street, Berkeley. 
COMPO, ORNAMENTAL 
Oakland Ornamental Compo Works, Oakland, 
Calif. Represented hy А. L. Lueas & Со., 55 
New Montgomery St. San Francisco, Calif. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
Villadsen Bros, Inc. 417 Market Street, 
Francisco. 


CONCRETE OR CEMENT HARDENER 
Gunn, Carle & Co., Inc., 444 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


Master Builders Metallic Hardener, "Master 
Mix", "Colarmix", *"Saniseal'", aold by $. E. 
Kodgers & Company, 55 New Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 


CONCRETE REINFORCING 
Edw. L. Soule Co., Rialto Bldg., San Franciaco. 


Gunn, Carle & Co., Inc, 444 Market St., San 
Franciaco. 


Clinton Welded Wire Fabric, Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Corporation, 144 Townsend Street, San 


Hope 


San 


Francisco, 

Judson Mfg. Co., 817-821 Folaom Street. San 
Francisco, 

Pacific Coast Steel Company, Rialto Bldg., San 
Francisco. 


The Massillon Steel Joist Company of the Pa- 
cific Coast, 309 Rialto Illdg., San Francisco. 

Truscon Steel Со. 709 Miasion Street, San 
Francisco. 


Badt-Falk Co., Call-Post Bldg., бап Franciaco. 

National Steel Fahric Company, 274 Brannan 
Street, San Francisco, and 1736 Naud Street. 
Loa Angeles. 


CONTRACTORS—GENERAL 
Е. К. Siegriat Со., 604 Williams Building, San 
Francisco. 


Anton Johnaon, Call-Poat Bldg., San Franciaco. 


Vogt & Davidson, Inc, 185 Stevenson Street, 
еп, Franciaco and Buildera Exchange, Oak- 
апа. 


К. E. Parker Company, Inc., 135 South Park, 
San Francisco. 


S. Rasori, 270 Tehama Street, San Franciaco. 
Barrett & Нпр, 918 Barriaon St., бап Franciaco. 


Lindgren-Swinerton, Inc,, Standard Oil Building, 
San Franciaco. 


Lawton & Veaey, 210 Buildera Exchange Bldg., 
Hohart and Webster Streeta, Oakland. 

К. W. Littlefield, 357 12th St., Oakland. 

Dinwiddie Conatruction Co., Crocker Bldg., San 
Franciaco. 

John M. Bartlett, Buildera Exchange, Oakland 

Clinton Construction Company, 923 Folaom St., 
San Franciaro. 

Monaon Broa., 251 Kearny St., San Francisco. 

ues. Wagner, Park Ave, San Franciaco. 

McLeran & Co., R., Hearat Bldg., San Francisco. 

I. M. Sommer, 901 Bryant St., San Francisco. 

L. C. Laraen, 1044 Judah Street, San Franciaco. 

Jaa. L. MeLaughlin, 251 Kearny St., San Fran- 
сіасо. 

Industrial Construction Company, 
Street, San Francisco. 

CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 

Enterprise Electric Works, 652 Mission Street, 
San Francisco. Specializing in the renting 
of motors, hoiata and аат tablea. 

CONVENIENCE OUTLETS 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., repre- 
aented in San Franrisco by Garnett Young & 
Co., 390 Fourth St. 


CORK TILE 

Van Fleet-Freear Company, 557 Howard Street, 
San Francisco, and 420 5. Spring St. Los 
Angeles. 

Bonded Floors Company, 370 Second St., San 
Francisco; 263 S». Los Angeles, Street, Loa 
Angelea. 

CRUSHED ROCK 

Coast Rock & Gravel Co., Call-Post Bldg., San 

Franciaco. 


DAMP-PROOFING AND WATER-PROOFING 

Тһе A. С, Morn Company. Long Island City. 
New York; 2119 West 16th Street, Los Ап- 
geles and Builders Exchange Bldg., Oakland. 

Old Mission Plastik Watertite Portland Cement 
Co., Standard Oil Bldg., San Francisco. 

Затея Hamhly & Sons, 231 Clay Street, San 
Francisco and 2448 Enterprise Strect, Los 
Angelea, distributors før Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating. 


515 Bryant 


OAKLAND ORNAMENTAL COMPO WORKS 
WOOD CARVING 


55 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


| А. L. LUCAS Q COMPANY 


Catalog upon request 
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PHOTO BY 
BWINO OALLOWAT 
м.т. 


Courtyard of the Palace о Neuschwanstein 


Near Hohenschwangau 


OUIS Il, the Mad King of Bavaria 
(1845-1886) made an "extraordi- 
nary display of magnificence in castle 
building." This palace in particular is 
an excellent example of Renaissance 
forms applied upon Germanic forms 
handed down from the middle ages. 


The window treatment is in some ways 
reminiscent of that in the Riccardi and 
Strozzi Palaces in Vlorence, the for- 
mer dating from 1430 and the latter 
from 1489, however the glass used in 
the windows of the German Palace 
indicates that considerable improve- 
ment had been made in the manufac- 
ture of this product during the inter- 
venting four hundred years. 


Even during the past fifty years a vast 
improvement is noticeable. The Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company, as the 
leader in its field has used its vast re- 
sources to create a product of uniform 
excellence. Some of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of "Vlie Best Glass" are hich 
lustre, clearness and perfect flatness. 


When requested, we follow up an in- 
stallation and report to the architect 
whether the glass furnished is the kind, 
quality and thickness specified. Our 
"A" Quality glass carries an identify- 
ing label on each light. 

Write for free book "Window Glass in the 

Making," contarmming information on the 

history, manufacture, and quality of wine 

dow glass from ancient to modern times. 

L. И. BUTCHER 
Расалс Coast Representative 
274 Brannan Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS со 


lana иери аъ тан ВО РА BRAMNOGA ІМ PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Maximum Safety 
at Minimum Cost 


Floors of Safety at Low Cost 


With Truscon Plate. 
Girder Joists 


Yourfloor construction can safely 
be left to Truscon Plate Girder 
Joists. You gain with these 
Joists a high degree of struc- 
tural rigidity as well as safety 
from fire. And the construction 
itself is unusually economical, 
entailing a minimum of field 
labor and permitting the con- 
struction of any number of 
floors at the same time. Elimi- 
nation of form work and expen- 
sive machinery allows low cost 
erection with Truscon Plate 
Girder Joists. 


Catalog on Request 


TRUCSON STEEL COMPANY 


709 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


USCON 


STEEL JOISTS 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


417 MARKET STREET 


VILLADSEN 


COR 
ENGINEERS & С 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ROTHERS 


CONT 


NTRACTORS 
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Samuel Cabot Co., Roston; represented in San 
Francisco by Pacific Materiala Co., 444 Market 
Бі. San Francisco. 

Western Aabeatoa Magnesia Company, 25 South 
Park, San Francisco. 

The General Fireproofing Building Prodncta, 
Sheldon Building, San Franciaco. 


DEADENING MATERIAL 
"Celotex", Western Asbestos Magnesia Co., 25 
Snoth Park. San Franciaco. 


DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton door closer, aold һу Nissen-Currier Co., 
265 Minna St, San Francisco and 302 Calo 
Building, Los Angeles, 
DOOR HANGERS 
Pitcher Hanger, sold by National Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., 326 Market St., San Francisco. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., the Ewing-Lewia Co., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, 


DRAIN PIPE AND FITTINGS 

"Corroairon" Acid Proof, manufactured hy Pa- 
cific Foundry Co., Паггіѕзоп and 18th Sts., San 
Francisco. 

The Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, rep- 
resented on the Pacific Coast by Fred W. 
Kolb, 276 Monadnock Building, San Francisco; 
904 Hollingawarth Building, Los Angeles; 712 
Tacama Ruilding, Tacoma. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

llawa Sanitary Drinking Faucet Co., 1808 Наг- 
mon St.. Berkeley, and С. Е. Weber & Co., 
San Francisco and Loa Angeles. 

Haines, Jonea & Cadbury Co., 857 Folsom St., 
San Francisco. 

Standard-Pacific Plumbing Fixtures, 349 Sutter 
Street, San Franciaco; 919 W. 7th Street, Luna 
Angeles; 1301 Filth Ave. Seattle, Wash.; 48 
Filth Street, Portland, Oregon. 


DUMIt WAITERS 
Зрепсег Elevator Campany, 166-7th Street, San 
Francisca. 
Sedgwick Dnmh Waiters, sold by Vincent Whit- 
ney Company, 366 Market St., San Francisco. 
Elevator Supplies Со. lne., Hoboken, N. J.; 
San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 

Enterprise Electric Works, 652 Miasion Street, 
San Franciaco. 

Hutte Electrical Equipment Company, 530 Fol- 
som St, San Francisco. 

Itutte Electric & Manufacturing Со., 956 Folaom 
56, San Francisca. 

Central Electric Company, 177-79 Minna Street, 
San Francisco. 

Charles A. Langlais, 472 
Francisco. 

Ne lage, McKenny Co. 589 Howard St., San 
Francisca, Oakland, Los Angelca and Seattle. 

Newbery-Pearce Electric Company, 439 Steven- 
san Street, San Francisra. 

H. С. Кеа & Co., 389 Clementina Street. San 
Francisco, 

ENGINEERS — CONSULTING, 

MECIIANICAL 

Tiunter & Hudson, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco. 


Tehama Street, San 


ELECTRICAL. 


DOUGLAS 2046 


Charles T. Phillips Company, Bank of Italy 
Bldg., San Francisco, and Roberta Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

Е, С, Williams, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 


ELECTRIC FANS 
Master Fan Corporation, 
Los Angeles. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
Kelvinator Sales Company, $73 Mission Street, 
San Francisco and $21 Harrison St., Oakland. 


ELECTRIC SAFETY INTERLOCKS 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Ca., 625 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL SIGNS 
Electrical Producta Corporation, 1118 Venice 
Boulevard, Loa Angelea and 255 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Harvey Hubhell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., repre- 
sented in San Franciaco by Garnett Young & 
Сп., 390 Fonrth St. 

Пгелде! Electrical & Mfg. Co., 
St., San Francisco. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittaburgh, Pa., and Firat National 
Bank Building, San Francisco. 

Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, 
New York, Chicago, 448 Bryant Street, San 
Francisco. 

Brown & Pengilly, Inc., 2114 E. 9th Street, Loa 
Angeles; 1264 Folsom St., San Francisco. 

Peerless Light Company of the Pacific, 1114 
Folsom Street, San Francisca. 


ELEVATORS—PASSENGER and FREIGHT 
Otis Elevator Company, Stockton and North 
Point, San Franciaco. 
Spencer Elevator Company, 166 7th Street, San 
Francisco. 


ELEVATOR MOTORS AND CONTROL 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Со. East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and First National Bank Mlde., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS, DOOR EQUIPMENT 
Graham & Norton Company, 213 Minna Street, 
San Francisco. 
Elevotor Supplies Co. lnc. Hoboken, М. Ј.; 
San Francisco office, 186 Fifth St. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Со. 625 Market St., San 
Franciacn, 


ENAMELS 
Gold Seal Enamel—Bass-Hueter Paint Company, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


EXIT DEVICES 
Von Duprin, manufactured by Vonnegul Hard- 
ware Company, Indianapolis; sold hy D. A. 
Pancoast Ca., 34 Harriet St., San Franciaco. 


FENCES—WIRE AND IRON 
Standard Fence Сатпрапу, 432 Bryant St., San 
Francisco and 60th and Lowell Sts., Oakland. 
Miche! & Pfeffer Iron  Warke, Harrison and 
Tenth Бігесіз, San Francisco. 


1323 Channing St., 


1345 Howard 


FELIX BUTTE 


BUTTE ELEC. EQUIPMENT CO. 


Trade Mark BEECO Regiatered 
| CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS 


|| 530 FOLSOM STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Company Enters Tile Field 


Under the management of one of the 
best known tile men on the Pacific Coast, 
Mr. A. Clay Myers, the Kraftile Company 
of Niles, California, has commenced the 
manufacture of highly fired faience tile 
for walls and floors on a large scale. 


The company has designed new equip- 
ment and perfected processes by which it 
expects to secure a more rigid control of 
quality and sizing than it has heretofore 
been possible to obtain. 

Associated with Mr. Myers, who was 
formerly with the California Art Tile 
Company, are J. L. Kraft and C. П. 
Kraft, respectively president and vice- 
president of the Kraft Cheese Co., Chi- 
cago, and H. E. Leash, vice-president and 
general manager of the International 
В A Wood Products Co. 

“Entirely satisfactory after “The ever widening use of faience tile 
„э for both interior and exterior work has 
several years of hard wear developed a need for greater permanence 
So writes the manager of the Eastwood Beach in this material," says Mr. Myers. 
Hotel Apartments, Chicago, and adds **the floor “By making tile with an extremely 
in the ballroom is subjected to unusually severe high fired body and enamel, we believe 
treatment іп that it is used in the daytime as a we have developed а practically ever- 
place to wash rugs, and has been soaked with lasting produet that will not erack, seale 
solutions of soap and water. It has never failed, 97 serateh 2. к ы ы д оса 
in spite of such treatment, to attain а beautiful and immune from temper ature м 
glossy surface when needed for dancing.” Its range of delicate colorings gives 
4 the architeet the desired latitude іп 
Oak Floors answer all the requirements Working out color sehemes. Its durabil- 
of permanence, cleanliness, harmony and beauty ity makes its use practicable for floors 


ч as well as walls.” 
of appearance, and reasonable cost. Е г Ë 


Technical Service to Architects 
То nssist in solving flooring problems, we prepare 
literature mailed on request, and maintain a staff of 
experts who will serve you without obligation. 
EN 


Annual Banquet 


The Architects and Engineers of Saera- 


Sec our Catalog Wo MN Да чи P 
dicet b mento staged their annual banquet at 


the Hotel Sacramento, February 3. There 
were over 120 present classified as archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, and mate- 
rial men. The speaker of the evening 
was A. J. Evers, secretary of the State 
Board of Architecture and secretary- 
treasurer of the San Francisco Chapter, 
А. 1. А. Other speakers were А. В. 
Heron, chairman of the State Board of 
3 Control, А. S. Dudley, secretary-manager 

== ë : 3 of. the Sneramento Chamber of Com- 
| ОАК | | meree, Е. В. Giffen, chairman of the City 
Flooring Bureau Planning Commission nnd Mr. lludson, 
transportation engineer for the City 
Panning Commission. Speeches were 


836 Hearst Bldg., Chicago Каан 
| Please send me “The Story of Oak Floors.” 


| interspersed with voeal, instrumental and 
| Мөлт serch МЕК от era RR | dancing entertainment. 
| | An attractive bill of fare was drawn 
EMR EE onto op RRR Ra оон селе РРА CPC PERE 


| by Roderick Miles, a designer in the 
| Core À OH ES State Department of Public Works, Divi- 
EEE Es sion of Architecture. 
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HOME MANUFACTURING Со., INC. 


Eatablished 1895 


STORE, OFFICE, BANK FIXTURES AND SHOW CASES 


Erneat Пеја, Preaident 
Chaa. H. Seymour, Vice-Prea. 
Camille Held. Secretary 


PEWS, LODGE FURNITURE 
CABINET WORK iN ALL BRANCHES 


552 Brannan Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Phone Kearny 1514 


ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATION INDEX— Continued 


FIKE ESCAPES 
Michel & Pfeffer Iron Worka, 
St., San Francisca. 
Palm Iron & Bridge Worka, Sacramento. 
Western Iron Worka, 141 Beale St., San Fran: 
cisco. 
FIRE HOSE RACKS 
The American Rubber Mfg. Co. Park Avenue 
and Watts St., Oakland, Calif. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Producta Company, 251 Kearny St., 
San Franciaco. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., repreaenied in San Francisco 
hy Pacific Materiala Co., 444 Market Street. 
Fire Protection Producta Company, 3117 20th 
Street. San Francisco. 
FIRE SPRINKLERS—AUTOMATIC 
Fire Pratection Engineering Co., 142 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 
Grinnell Company of the Pacific, sth and Bran- 
nan Sts., San Franrisco. 
Globe Automatic Sprinkler of the Pacific, 440 
Howard Street, San Franciaco. 
FIXTURES—BANK, OFFICE, STORE, ETC, 
Home Manufacturing Company, 552 Brannan 
St., San Franciaco. 
Mullen Manufacturing Co., 64 Rausch St., San 
Francisco. 
Pacific Manufactaring Company, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland and Santa Clara. 
The Fink & Srhindler Co., 228 13th St., San 
Francisco. 
FLAG POLES—STEEL 
Pole & Tuhe Worka, Newark. N. J., represented 
hy H. M. Halway, 639 Howard Street, San 
Francisca. 
FLOORS—REDWOOD BLOCK 
Redwood Black Floor Company, Bryant at 1848 
Street. San Franciaco. 
FLOOR CLIPS 
Hull Dag Floor Clip Со. 77 O'Farrell St.. San 
Francisco, and Hibernian Building, Los An- 
gcles. 
Grip-Tite floor anchora. Cheek & Gillia, 625 Call 
Building, San Francisco. 
FLOORS—CONCRETE 
The Master Builders Company, sold on the 
Pacific Coast by J. E. Rodgers & Со. San 
Francisco: Сев. L. Eastman Со., Loa Angeles; 
Guy К. Young, Portland. Оге.: Tourtellotte 
Bradley Co.. Seatile, Wash. 
FLOORS—CORK COMPOSITION 
Bonded Flosra Co., Inc., exclusive Pacific Coast 
Distrihuturs, D. М. & E. Walter & Со., 562 
Mission Street, San Francisco. 
FLOORS—HARDWOOD 
Strable Hardwood Company, 511 First St., Oak- 
land. 
“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring. Arkansos Oak 
Flosring Co., Pine Bluff. Arkanens. 
White Bros., 5th and Brannan Streets, San 
Francisco. 
J. E. Ніггіпа ln mher Company, San Francisco. 
FLOORS—LINOLEUM 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine., exclusive Pacific Coast 
Distrihutors, D. Х. & E. Walter 6: Со. 562 
Mission Street. бап Francisco. 


1415 Harrison 


FLOORS AND PARTITIONS 
Zenitherm Sales Company, 
San Francisca. 


FUME VENTILATING FANS 


The Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, rep- 
resented on the Pacific Coast by Fred W. 
Kolb, 276 Monadnock Building, San Francisco: 
904 Hollingsworth Building, Los Angeles; 712 
Tacoma Building, Tacoma. 


FURNITURE— 


OFFICE, SCHOOL, CHURCH, THEATRE 

The Fink & Schindler Co., Inc., 218-68 Thir- 
teenth Street, San Francisco. 

Home Mfg. Co., 552 Brannan St., San Francisco. 

Mullen Mfg. Со. 64 Rausch Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

С. Е. Weber 6: Co., San Francisco, Las Angeles 
and Phoenix, Ariz. 


GLASS 


American Window Glass Co., represented hy L. 
H. Butcher Co., 274 Brannan St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Cobhledick-Kihhe Glass Co., 666 Howard Street, 
San Francisco. 

GRANITE 

Raymond Granife Со. Potrero Ave. and Divi- 
sion St.. San Francisco. 

McGilvray Raymond Granite Company, 634 
Townsend Street, San Francisco. 


GRAVEL AND SAND 
Coast Rock & Gravel Co., Call-Post Bldg.. San 
Franriaco. 
Del Monte White Sand, sold hy Del Monte 
Properties Co., Crocker Bldg., San Franciscn. 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT—LOCKERS, ETC. 


Fillery Arms Co., 583 Market St., San Franciaro. 
Durand Steel Lockera, aold by Geo. H. Trask. 
39 Natoma Street, San Francisco. 


HARDWARE 

Austral Window Company 一 Coaat Sales Officea: 
Heating and Ventilating Equipment Company, 
Seattle and Portland; I. С. Miller, Los An- 
gelea and Н. М. Holway, San Franciaco. 

Josst Bros. agenta for Russell & Erwin Hard- 
ware, 1053 Market St.. San Francisca. 

Vincent Whitney Company, “Whites” Casement 
hardware, 366 Market St., San Franciaco. 

Vonnegut hardware, sold by D. A. Panroast 
Company, Call Bldg., San Francisco. 

Richarda-Wilcox Mfg. Со. Aurora. Il.: Ewing- 
Lewia Cn.. 625 Market Street. San Francisco. 

Palace Hardware Company, 581 Market Street. 
San Francisco. 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS 
Forderer Cornice Works, 
Francisca, 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Strahle Hardwood Campany, Oakland. А 
1. E. Higgins Lumber Co., San Franrisco. 
White Bros, 5th and Brannan Streeta, San 
Francisco. 


Sharon Building, 


Рагігето Ауе., San 


STRABLE HARDWOOD COMPANY 


J. О. ЕРМЕН, 


President and Manager 


Hardwood Lumber 一 Hardwood Flooring — Wall Board — Triple Sheath 


511-515 FIRST STREET, OAKLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


Telephone Oakland 215 
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LOS ANGELES CENTRAL LIBRARY 


В. С. Guodhue, Architect C. M. Winslow, Associate 


АП flat roof surfaces covered with Insulex 


INSULATED 


Roofs which permit upper floors to become uncomfortable in 
hot weather and permit an appreciable 1055 of heat ir winter; 
roofs which permit moisture condensation on the underside 
are obsolete. 


Modern building demands insulated structures. Insulex, per- 
manent, fireproof, lightweight, aerated gypsum, affords the 
architect the most efficient insulation vet devised—and the 
most economical. 


WS 
ма PARCO NG 


GYPSUM-AIRCELL-INSULATION 


Manufactured by 


Pacific Portland Cement Company Consolidated 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BETTER BUILDINGS 


B. 
CHRIS. A. RODEGERDTS СЕ. 


Coast cities in recent years has been the development of ап appre- 

ciation of the economic value of better buildings, an appreciation 
of higher standards of quality in al] technical and physical phases of 
building production, and a recognition of the need for a development of 
eflicient supervision. From leaders in all branches of the industry— 
architects, contractors, material concerns, promoters of building pro- 
jeets and from those who finance building enterprises, come comments 
which clearly show this noteworthy trend in professional thought and 
consciousness. 

In furtherance of this movement many factors involved have put 
forth thoughtfully developed educational effort, which is rapidly and 
effectually implanting a publie appreciation of and demand for better 
buildings. Investors in commercial and rental building projects have 
come to realize the distinet financial advantage of a higher quality of 
construction, except in cases of highly speculative ventures where ulti- 
mate success of the property is not the determining factor. The prompt 
success of many examples of newly erected structures of the better 
(урез reflect in a very definite and convincing manner the public's ap- 
preciation of better buildings. Among all who have to do with building, 
the forward-thinking and conscientious groups seek not only the de- 
velopment and application of those technical and material factors whieh 
make for progress, but hope for the establishment in general practice 
of methods by which, without inerease in cost, they may insure the 
achievement of their purpose. 


Те MOST notable feature of the building industry in our Pacifie 


Mr. Rodegerdts, the author, is head of the Pacific Coast Engineering Department of $. W. Straus 
& Company, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
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A critical analysis of the construction history of notable examples 
of recently erected major type buildings in our Far West cities, from 
San Diego to Vancouver, will clearly show the effectiveness of intelli- 
gent planning and conscientious workmanship, combined with efficient 
and skillful supervision. And thoughtful study of such enterprises 
shows in every instance the economic business value of competent super- 
visorial contro]. To achieve the best results for the money employed is 
the aim of all investment effort and the accomplishment of this, in the 
building industry, can only be attained by practical co-ordination of plan 
development, material selection, and structural operations through com- 
prehensive and competent supervision. 

Better buildings result from careful and intelligent technical control 
from the moment of a project’s conception to the day of the building’s 


телі “Ж CORTEZ TOTEL - QPARTMENTS 
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occupancy, Such control should be maintained through every step of 
the enterprise, such as: critical preliminary study of type of occupancy, 
character of construction, location, cost and income; selection of an 
architect experienced in the successful planning of the type of buildings 
projected and thoroughly equipped to render the service required; com- 
prehensive examination by experienced authorities for efficiency of plan, 
desirability of arrangement, and adequacy of specifications, after the 
architect's completion of preliminary floor and exterior studies; solici- 
tation of bids from a selected group of contractors chosen for their 
known financial stability, business integrity, and competent workman- 
ship; competent supervision during construction by the owner’s engi- 
neer supplementing the architect’s supervision. 

The preliminary study for type of occupancy, type of construction, 
location, cost and income is of first importance in controlling the project 
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within consistent limitations and insuring its financial success. Unless 
the building is to be of monumental character, the result of such study 
will achieve an income producer without depreciation of character or 
structural standards. The selection of the architect is of extreme im- 
portance since he is the guiding spirit throughout the development and 
construction periods. Pleasing architectural development of the ex- 
terior, as well as the interior, adds caste and advertising value. Full 
development of drawings, amply dimensioned and clearly detailed, elimi- 
nate uncertain interpretations and consequent high costs from contrac- 
tors. Complete specifications descriptive of good workmanship and 
proper standards of materials, safeguard against indifferent and faulty 
construction. A properly organized architect’s office will have sur- 
rounding it good structural, mechanical and electrical engineering talent 
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so that this work, usually sublet, is carried out according to the best 
standards and practice and is economically and soundly coordinated with 
the strictly architectural work. 

The beneficial help of practical agencies whose business has brought 
them in contact with large numbers of plans of various types of build- 
ings, should be solicited in all major projects. The preliminary plans 
for a large office building recently constructed in Chicago were presented 
to a committee of the Building Owners and Managers Association for 
analysis and suggestions, with the result that many desirable renting 
features were added, the efficiency of the floor plan increased, and ap- 
proximately $100,000 in building cost saved. Such consultants are in 
position to render this valuable serviee becatise of practical knowledge 
gained through the examination of the many plans and specifications 
continually presented to them or through extensive experience in the 
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2100 PACIFIC APARTMENTS, SAN FRANCISCO 
HYMAN AND APPLETON, ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE, 2100 PACIFIC APARTMENTS 
HYMAN AND APPLETON, ARCHITECTS 
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management of buildings. From this source comes information for the 
owner and the architect which is unlimited compared to the experience 
of many architects who have constructed comparatively few buildings 
and who seldom have had opportunity for developing an intimate and 
practical knowledge of a building’s operative requirements during its 
active renting history, such as the demands of tenants, refinements of 
equipment, and appointments required, etc. 

An avoidable but serious and commonly made mistake is the in- 
discriminate solicitation of bids without exercising proper restrictions 
as to contractors solicited, and the subsequent awarding of work to the 
lowest bidder regardless of his record for responsibility, integrity and 


GARAGE, SERVICE AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS, 2100 PACIFIC APARTMENTS 
Hyman and Appleton, Architects 


creditable performance. The architect and others who have experience 
usually know how to compile a safe list of bidders, and their advice 
should be heeded. The contractor should have equipment and organiza- 
tion competent to handle expeditiously and competently the work in 
hand, and an office organization that can properly follow the more 
exacting demands regarding payment procedure and accounting that 
is required on major size building projects. He should have an estab- 
lished reputation for good workmanship that will not permit him to 
sublet work except to responsible parties, regardless of a lower price 
obtainable from another subcontractor who he knows cannot carry on 
the work according to proper standards. 
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Engineering control during construction is obtained in part through 
the employment by the owner of an engineering inspector who remains 
at the job constantly until the structure is completed and who passes 
upon each step in construction progress and supervises the test of all 
structural materials. In certain cities, such as Los Angeles and Seattle, 
the local building codes require such inspectors on all major type pro- 
jects. It has now come to be generally recognized as essential to the 
proper progress of construction work and the assurance of its perform- 
ance in conformity with the specified standards. Since no class of build- 
ing material is free from occasional failures, thorough, consistent and 
competent inspection is a necessary safeguard against deficiencies. No 


B ee 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLANS, 2100 PACIFIC APARTMENTS 
Hyman and Appleton, Architects 


architect, general contractor or subcontractor, however able or conscien- 
tious, can wholly guard against errors due to ignorance or negligence 
on the part of workmen who may feel little or no responsibility. The 
reputable contractor welcomes such inspection as a dependable protec- 
tion against faulty workmanship due to factors beyond his control. In- 
dependent engineering supervision by the owner's inspector is advocated 
today in increasing degree. It is sincerely hoped by all whose minds are 
attuned to thought of today that, for the advancement of "Better Build- 
ings," for the safeguarding of the interests of architect, contractor, 
owner and the protection of investors, such inspection may soon become 
a building code requirement of every city in our country. 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, STOCKTON MEDICO-DENTAL BUILDING 
MAYO, BISSELL & COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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BROCKLEBANK APARTMENTS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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WEEKS AND DAY, 
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ENTRANCE, BROCK LERANK APARTMENTS 
WEEKS AND DAY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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HOTEL MARK HOPKINS, SAN FRANCISCO 
WEEKS & DAY, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
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Clinton Construction Company, Builders 


ALTA PLAZA APARTMENTS, SAN FRANCISCO 
С. A. MEUSSDORFFER, ARCHITECT 
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TYPICAL PLAN, ALTA PLAZA APARTMENTS 
С. A. MEUSSDORFFER, ARCHITECT ` 
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TYPICAL PLAN, GEORGIA HOTEL, VANCOUVER 
К. T. GARROW AND JNO. GRAHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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GEORGIA HOTEL, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
l. Т. GAKROW AND JNO. GRAHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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PLANS, GEORGIA HOTEL, VANCOUVER, В. С. 
К. Т. GARROW AND JNO. GRAHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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er. DDIDGE 
ТЕГ ANCISCO BAY беса 
SAN FRANCISCO and OAKLAND 
By 


LOUIS C. MULLGARDT FAIA. 


have not lost quality of merit, in seasoning. They have been en- 

tombed by an avalanche of suspension bridge designs and tubular 
arteries, which were submitted and highly recommended to the War 
Department which persistently appears as the bete noir in respect to 
all bay bridge projects anywhere north of Hunters Point. 

It is assumed by the War Department that a bridge between San 
Francisco and Oakland may be destroyed by explosives and that the 
resultant wreckage would blockade the fleet at its place of anchorage, 
south of the bridge; therefore, its edict that “a bridge shall not be pro- 
jected anywhere north of Hunters Point."—namely, over five miles 
south of the heart of San Francisco. Any bridge at that remote point 
would increase the distance of travel between the hearts of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland about ten miles. 

Should that restriction of the War Department be held perma- 
nently inviolable, then there is small prospect finding funds for the 
construction of a bay bridge. The time now required to traverse the 
distance between Bay Cities, is too long, irksome and expensive; but it 
is surely preferable to an additional circuitous drive of ten miles over 
congested roads. 

City bridge approaches must necessarily be situated where greatest 
amount of transbay traffic is. Existing streets constitute natural 
arteries which lead to bridge approaches where they are contiguous to 
such traffic and bridge; they are subject to widening and to overhead 
roadways when and where necessary, all of which is determinable in the 
endless future as the cities grow. 

Bridge approaches may be unlimited in number and extent in every 
direction, wherever traffic conditions warrant. The bridge-pour of 
traffic segregates at the bridge portals and elects its own direction. 
Therefore desirable approaches for traflic flow to and from any direc- 
tion are important essentials which should govern the placing of this 
bridge. 

This form of steel-arched bridge, having numerous spans of 500 feet 
each, provides the most substantial method of bridge construction. It 
also contemplates multiple roadways, one above the other, when іп- 
creased traffic demands. Hence it is equivalent to several bridges. Pri- 
marily, a single highway 80 feet wide, with flanking walks, will be ade- 
quate. Later on, the spaces between trusses will be used for additional 
roadways. Finally, additional roadways will be superimposed. This 
is, therefore, the most economic form of bridging the bay, none other 
being similarly amenable to future demands which are inevitable. 

At least three of the bridge spans will be of sufficient height to 
enable the highest ships to pass. Deliberate destruction of one or more 
spans would still enable ships to pass, whereas destruction of a sus- 


IE 1924 the accompanying designs were first given publicity; they 
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pension bridge of single span would block the passage of all ships. This 
bridge consists of eleven spans, which together provide as much water- 
way as the Golden Gate entrance to the bay. The spans of lesser height 
will be adequate for other than the highest ships. 


The foundations will be of reinforced concrete, primarily of cellular 
construction, then filled solid, where the loads are concentrated. The 
footings would, of course, rest upon solid stratum below the silt bottom 
of the bay. The exact nature of the stratum will have to be ascertained 
as is customary in all such construction work. 


Statements frequently heard that “it will not be possible to find 
adequate stratum under the bay, on which to support а bridge" are only 
conjectural; based entirely on worthless opinion. The probabilities are 
that the channel of the bay extends over an accessible solid stratum. 
There are no “lot line limitations" to restrict the extent to which foot- 
ings may be spread. А clay or sand stratum situated below the bay silt, 
will provide positive, permanent support for a bridge; rock stratum is 
not necessary. There are but few places on this planet which do not 
insure adequate support for anything which man is able to build, and 
those places are in tar lakes and volcanoes. 


The foundations extend 10 feet above high tide; from that level, all 
struetural material will be of thoroughly protected steel, to support the 
bridge and live loads, also, the various requirements of first class build- 
ings; (the piers themselves being buildings, in addition to bridge 
supports). 


This form of bridge construction is serviceable for every desirable 
purpose; its realm of utilization is unlimited and most economical. То 
ultimately convert the bridge supports into housings, admirably suited 
to every conceivable purpose, is not only feasible, but logical. It can be 
done at minimum cost. Тће ground areas upon which they stand do 
not require to be purchased; the foundations are built; they rest upon 
earth which is tax free. The steel frame work is practically complete; 
The actual cost of such buildings is determined by walls, windows, doors, 
partitions, elevators, plumbing, electric wiring and whatever else shall 
be required to meet the lessee's needs. 


The superior advantages of such buildings is unparalleled; built 
at minimum cost, the rental rates may be placed at a low figure. The 
structures would have unrestricted light and air, from all directions. 
They would be directly connected with State highways above; also Pa- 
cific ocean steamers and smaller craft, which moor at their base. They 
may be palatial hotels, or great factories, as distances are 500 feet be- 
tween piers. A multiple of highways, supported on many great build- 
ings, are perhaps, new in the world for which someone great and enor- 
mously rich, may wish to supply the capital, after the way is first made 
clear of all obstructions! We can get what we need and want, provided we 
can agree upon what we need. А bay bridge will constitute our greatest 
asset; it will make the bay region world famous as nothing else would. 
A structure of this type and enormous size exceeds by far all else ever 
done. To build the most comprehensive, single structure in history is 
the enviable privilege of California. 


Very naturally elements, affording opportunities for objections, are 
present. Such objections are frequently magnified beyond their actual 
worth; they serve to defeat great projects. One objection offered is 
that bridge foundations accumulate silt, periodically. "That is true in 
respect to all bridge piers. The silt should be removed, which is not too 
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difficult with modern machinery. Bay silt serves to make excellent fill 
and fertilizer around the bay. 

The War Department’s objection to a bridge north of Hunters Point, 
“that the fleet might be bottled up, when at anchor,” is a remote possi- 
bility with a multiple arched bridge, which leaves a loophole of escape 
somewhere for our warships to beard and brave the enemy. We do not 
want to see our navy bottled up; and, by the same token, we do not want 
the War Department to keep our San Francisco bottled up. 

The question today is, will the War Department keep San Fran- 
cisco permanently insular? San Francisco has been and still is suffer- 
ing from ennui ever since the 1915 Exposition. She is moving forward 
but not keeping step with modern times. 


Objection to a bay bridge is also presented by Oakland interests, 
which contend that it "will transfer a lot of east-bay trade to San Fran- 
cisco." Highly developed intercommunication is known to be the founda- 
tion of mutual progress elsewhere. А perfect highway between the Bay 
Cities will lead to mutual progress. Oakland's progress began when San 
Francisco's business was buried in ashes. 


Railway corporations are accused of being opposed to a bay bridge. 
That has been officially denied on the most logical basis that a bridge 
across the bay will be of immeasurable benefit to the entire State of 
California and therefore to all transportation companies within the 
State. Itis, nev ertheless, possible that certain transportation companies 
are secretly opposing the construction of a bridge. Such opposition 
would be far-reaching, if it exists. It is not here proposed to incorporate 
railway transportation on the bridge, even though possible. Railway 
terminals on both sides of the bay are accessible from every direction; 
it is best to preserve the present distribution of terminals within the 
Several communities, if for no other reason than to avoid traffic con- 
gestion which invariably accompanies terminal concentration. 


А bridge of this type will augment portage facilities immeasurably 
on both sides of the bay. Oakland will then have docking facilities (as 
shown on the map, herewith) the aggregate of which may be more 
than doubled. Shipments will be direct from bridge pier and causeway 
landings, the latter being accessible to automobiles. 

San Francisco streets run diagonally to the axis of the bridge 
where shown. That admits of approaches in every direction. These 
streets are most advantageously placed, for radiating traffic. 

The East-bay approach is situated to the south of the estuary, to 
avoid interference with all ferry routes and other shipping interests, 
more than 75 per cent of it being situated north of the bridge. The 
bridge docks establish a continuation of existing shore docks on both 
sides of the bridge. 

The mileage distance between the San Francisco and Oakland city 
halls via this bridge route is less than it would be via Goat Island. 
Berkeley and Richmond would be nearer to a bridge if projected via 
Goat Island, whereas, Alameda, East Oakland, San Leandro, Hayward 
and other localities would then be more remote. 

South of Market street, San Francisco, is most adaptable to traffic 
distribution; the streets are broad and conditions are flexible, the land 
being level. To the north of Market street, existing congestion of 
arteries would necessitate many alterations and the acquisition of pri- 
vate properties. "The topography westward is hilly and not as well 
suited to the distribution of traffic radiation as the arteries and flat topo- 
graphy to the south of Market street. 
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Finally, this bridge offers greatest assurance against earthquakes. 
It provides admirable aeroplane and dirigible stations; the former 
housed within the causeways. It will carry power cables and water 
mains at accessible points. It is safest against total destruction by 
explosives; it is the most certain type of bridge, whereby to insure 
permanent use of the Bay Channel. It is most amenable to new require- 
ments. It is the most beautiful type of bridge conceivable. And it is 
certain to prove a profitable venture for its builders. 
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is always timely and of interest to discuss their effect on 
buildings. 

Wind storms occur with more or less regularity in all localities; 
consequently their effect on buildings has been analyzed and the neces- 
sary stresses have been provided. It is only in recent years that modern 
tall buildings have been built in active earthquake zones, namely on 
the Pacific Coast and in Japan. ЈЕ is in these places therefore that one 
should look for the development of the earthquake-proof building. 

In California, scientists and engineers have given much thought 
to earthquakes and the writer believes that we are very near the time 
when these efforts wil] be crystalized into a definite application to build- 
ings so that they can be made earthquake-proof. 

At the present time the San Francisco Building Code does not re- 
quire that special attention be given to the design of buildings relative 
to earthquakes. It is assumed by some that a building designed to take 
a heavy wind load, will also resist earthquakes. There is a fundamental 
difference between the respective effects of wind and earthquake which 
makes such an assumption irrational. А wind force is limited in mag- 
nitude and is applied to the above ground portion of a building and con- 
tinues to act independent of how much the building may yield and the 
more the building yields, the greater the dynamic effect. Ап earth- 
quake force is applied to the underground portions of a building. The 
magnitude of the force is unlimited, producing, however, a limited move- 
ment in the building. 

The dynamic effect on a structure is dependent upon the elasticity 
of the structure, i.e. the more easily a structure is able to follow the 
movement resulting from the earthquake, the less are the stresses in 
that structure. If the building deflects an amount equal to the onc-half 
amplitude of the earth movement, the forces produced by the earth- 
quake are reduced to a relatively small value. It is true that the same 
kinds of stresses are produced by earthquakes and winds but there the 
similarity ends. Both wind and earthquake produce heavy bending 
in columns and beams, the maximum stresses occurring very likely at 
the junctures of the beams and columns after the walls have failed. In 
earthquakes very heavy shears are also produced in columns and walls. 
An example of the difference in action of wind and earthquake forces is 
afforded by the behavior of the Ferry tower at San Francisco during 
the 1906 earthquake. This tower was built with steel columns braced 
by steel X-bracing. These X-braces proved to be too rigid, resulting in 
snapping off of the connection during the 'quake. This gave sullicient 
yielding to the structure to prevent further serious damage. If the 
X-bracing had been pulled out by a wind force, the likelihood is that 
the tower would have collapsed. 


B avs tim and hurricanes occur with such frequency that it 
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STEEL FRAME, BANK OF ITALY BUILDING, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, 
H. A. MINTON. ARCHITECT L. H. NISHKIAN, ENGINEER 
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ELEVATIONS, BANK OF ITALY, SAN JOSE 
П. А. MINTON, ARCHITECT 
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BALCONY IN MAIN BANKING ROOM, BANK OF ITALY, SAN JOSE 
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From the foregoing one may conclude that in general, the best de- 
sign to resist wind forces would be one which would have strong and 
rigid joints or X-bracing where conditions permit; whereas the best 
design to resist earthquake forces, would be one which would have 
strong but yielding or flexible joints. 

The ideal wind-proof design of a building is a comparatively easy 
matter. In designing a frame with yielding and flexible joints resist- 
ing earthquakes, one has to overcome very complex problems. In a 
tall building the structural frame is usually surrounded and cloaked 
by concrete, brick, terra-cotta, stone or glass, all comparatively less 
elastic than the structural frame. If the frame is made flexible, then 
the walls of the building, being comparatively less flexible, will take the 
brunt of the shock and the benefits of the flexible frame do not come 
into play until the walls are ruptured. The building is structurally sound 
but heavily damaged. 

One solution to this problem would be to make the walls strong 
enough to pull the building with the earth movement. Another solu- 
tion that suggests itself is to provide a high first story, making the 
first story columns slender enough to take a horizontal movement of 
about one and one-half inches without overstressing them, and discon- 
nect entirely the first story wall columns from the surrounding walls. 
This would necessitate a horizontal wall joint just below the second 
floor line. On the second floor the beam connections to columns would 
have to be made strong but flexible enough to allow the yielding of the 
first story columns. Тһе force producing this horizontal deflection is 
developed by the inertia of the building above. The building should 
therefore have connections throughout, strong enough to resist such a 
force. A structural design as outlined permits the frame to yield. The 
first story walls, of course, would have to be strong enough to withstand 
the earthquake in themselves. 


If the first story is less than the necessary height, then the second 
story connection of the beams to the column can be made to approxi- 
mate a hinge in effect, the columns running to the next floor above 
without splicing. For tall buildings, the columns in the first story are 
so heavy compared to the beams that a standard web connection will 
serve the purpose in a steel frame. In a concrete frame a hinged joint 
may be used or other methods can be developed, such as using very flat 
beams or flat slab construction with an open joint around the columns 
on the second, and if necessary, the third floor. 


The new Bank of Italy building in San Jose has been designed as 
outlined above. It is a steel frame structure twelve stories high (in 
effect about fifteen stories). The frame and connections were designed 
to resist the usual 15 Ibs. per sq. ft. wind pressure. The first story of 
this building is unusually high (84 ft.) thereby providing the desired 
flexibility to the first story columns. АП the beam connections were 
made the necessary strength but were kept within the depth of the 
beam. The high first story will provide considerable flexibility even to 
the street front walls so that, although no horizontal joint was provided 
below the second floor, it is not likely that any damage will occur at this 
point except in the event of an extremely heavy shock. It might be 
noted that the building has a brick and terra-cotta exterior which ma- 
terials are anchored to the concrete work by means of dovetail anchor 
slots set in the concrete walls. 
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Where should one design a building with heavy walls and rigid 
joints and where should one consider disconnected first story wall 
columns and high first story flexible columns? The first method is un- 
doubtedly better if practically feasible in any particular case. A few 
figures on a simple type of building will give a conception of the magni- 
tude of the forces involved and enable one to give an approximate answer 
to the above questions. 


Let us take a building 50 x 100, ten stories high and for simplicity 
we will assume each story 10 ft. high. The floors including partitions 
will weigh about 100 lbs. sq. ft of floor and the walls will weigh about 
80 lbs, per sq. ft. of wall. The total weight of the building above the 
first floor will be: 

Floor = 10 x 100 x 5000 sq. ft. = 5,000,000% 
Walls = 100 x 300 x 80 = 2,400,000 


7,400,000 € 


Assuming a horizontal acceleration of six feet per second (a severe 
assumption), the horizontal force applied to the section of the building 
just above the first floor will be 6/3212 or say 1/5 of the total weight or 
7,400,000/5 = 1,480,000#. 


Using a shearing stress of 250# per sq. in., we require a net area in 
the wall of 1,480,000/250 = 5920 sq. in. 


The bending moment at the same section will be 1,480,000 x 50’ = 
74,000,000’# or 37,000,000'# on each wall. If the end walls are solid then 
370,000,000/50x% == 1,110,000# will be the approximate vertical load at 
each corner due to this moment. Using a compressive stress of 750# 
per sq. in. above the dead load stress, it will require 1,100,000/750 = 
1467 sq. in. of wall area. If the wall is not solid as that happens in an 
actual building, the moment stresses will increase very rapidly. If we 
could use solid walls it would be very easy to provide the necessary sec- 
tions as indicated above but a useful building cannot be built with solid 
walls. The sections required are not so large but they may be taken 
care of in the usual type of building if certain architectural sacrifices 
are permitted. The lower walls will have to be made from 10 to 18” 
thick, solid panels being provided wherever possible. Solid masonry 
walls should also be used where permanent partitions occur. 


It will be noted that it is assumed that the entire force is applied 
to the masonry walls. The reason for this is that the walls are com- 
paratively so much stiffer than the structural frame of the building, that 
the frame will get practically no stress until the walls have failed. It is 
for the same reason that this type of frame has not entered into the above 
calculation. No definite height limit can be placed for the above method 
for resisting earthquake forces but it is the writer’s opinion that gener- 
ally eight to twelve stories will be the practical limit and perhaps a 
little higher under very favorable conditions. Among the materials 
generally used for walls, a heavily reinforced concrete wall is un- 
doubtedly the most suitable to resist tension, compression, shearing and 
torsional stresses. Brick work cannot be recommended on account of 
it very low tensile strength. Brick laid in cement mortar could probably 
be used for one story or two story buildings only. If some practical 
means were developed to embed steel in brickwork, both vertically and 
horizontally, then it might be used in higher buildings. 


If the building under consideration is so high that it is not prac- 
ticable to make the walls strong enough, then one must take advan- 
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tage of the fact that no matter how rapid the vibration or the accelera- 
tion of the ground, the earth movement on firm ground is limited. This 
is usually in the neighborhood of an inch in a severe earthquake. In 
San Francisco in 1906 it is given as approximately 3/4”. On soft and 
made ground the amplitude is much greater but the acceleration is cor- 
respondingly less. It is the writer's opinion that buildings on made 
ground should be limited in height to eight or ten stories and the 
footings so thoroughly tied together as to constrain the building to act 
as a unit, 

Vertical movements also occur during an earthquake but they usually 
are considerably less than the horizontal movements. 'They produce the 
same stresses as the horizontal force but being comparatively less, need 
not be considered, at least until we have more definite information. If 
the building 15 raised or dropped as a unit, no serious stresses will re- 
sult as the usual structural design will take care of such conditions. 


In conclusion the writer will repeat the following recommendations 
in the design of tall buildings to make them reasonably earthquake 
proof: 


1. For buildings one or two stories high, brick walls laid in cement 
mortar with tie rods may be sufficient though reinforced concrete walls 
would be much safer. 


2. For buildings up to ten stories high, a reinforced concrete or 
structural steel frame with joints strong but made as flexible as pos- 
sible. The walls should be heavily reinforced concrete varying in thick- 
ness from 18 to 6 inches. Wherever possible, interior partitions should 
be made of reinforced concrete. 


3. For buildings more than 10 stories high, a very high first floor 
(25 feet for a steel frame, 35 feet for a reinforced concrete frame) 
should be provided. All joints should be made strong but flexible. The 
curtain walls should be reinforced concrete and the first story wall col- 
umns should be disconnected from the walls in such a manner as to 
permit a horizontal movement of this column of about two inches. 


4. For made ground all component parts of a building should be 
thoroughly tied together to insure action as a unit. The height of the 
building on such ground should be limited to eight or ten stories. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS FAVOR 
CREATION „ STATE PARK 
COMMISSION and PARK DIRECTOR 


Architects is taking a deep interest in three bills now before the 

California State Legislature and which provide for legislation that 
is calculated to be of inestimable value to the Commonwealth. Another 
organization that has indorsed the bills is the Save the Redwoods League 
besides not a few prominent citizens in the Northern and Southern Sec- 
tions of the state. The following is a summary of the three bills all of 
which deserve the unqualified support of those interested in a State 
Park system under proper supervision. 

Senate Bill 439 creates a central State Park Commission of five, 
without salary, and empowers this commission to appoint a salaried 
State Park director and other employees. All parks, public camp 
grounds, monument sites, landmark sites, and sites of historical interest 
owned by the State of California, except a few parks within incorporated 
cities, are to be under their jurisdiction. The State Park Commission 
wil have the power to acquire park properties by purchase or con- 
demnation and to make rules and regulations for the protection and ad- 
ministration of parks. А revolving fund and a contingent fund are 
created, and $25,000 is appropriated for the purposes of the act. 

Senate Bill 440 empowers the State Park Commission to make a 
survey to determine what lands are suitable and desirable for the ulti- 
mate development of a comprehensive, well balanced State Park system, 
and appropriates $25,000 for the purposes of the act. 

Senate Bill 441 provides for the issuance of "California State Park 
Bonds" to the amount of $6,000,000, the proceeds to be used in acquir- 
ing State Park properties in aecordance with the recommendation of the 
State Park Commission, with the proviso that State funds shall be used 
for this purpose only when they are matched by an equal amount from 
private gift or other outside sources. "This act, if passed by the Legis- 
lature and signed by the Governor, will go before the voters of the State 
in November, 1928. 

The bills in full are submitted herewith by the California State 
Parks Committee, Duncan McDuffie, chairman: 


Те Pacific Coast Chapter of the American Society of Landscape 


SENATE BILL 439—STATE PARK COMMISSIONS 


The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1: Within thirty days after this act takes effect the Governor shall 
appoint five persons who shall eonstitute the State Park Commission. The term of 
office of appointed commissioners shall be five years, but of those first appointed 
one shall be appointed to serve one year, one two years, one three years, one four 
years and one five years. 

The Commission shall select a chairman and vice-chairman from its members, 
and may employ a secretary and a state park director, who shall be the executive 
officers of the Commission, and other employees. It shall be empowered to contract 
for special professional services. 
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The Commissioners shall serve without compensation, but shall be reimbursed 
for actual expenses incurred in the performance of their official duties, out of funds 
of the State Park Commission. 

SECTION 2: For the purpose of this act all parks, public camp grounds, monu- 
ment sites, and land mark sites, and sites of historical interest, outside the limits of 
incorporated cities, heretofore or hereafter created or acquired by the State, or 
which are under its control, shall constitute the State park system. 

SECTION 8: The State Park Commission shall administer, protect and develop 
the State park system for the use and enjoyment of the public, and it shall have 
power to establish rules and regulations for the government of the State park sys- 
tem, not inconsistent with law; to enter into contracts with cities, counties, or other 
subdivisions of the State, for the care and maintenance of park areas; with the 
approval of the State Board of Control to fix the salaries of the State Park Director 
and other employees of the State Park Commission; and to expend all moneys of 
the State Park Commission from whatever source derived for the care, protection, 
supervision, extension and improvement or devclopment of the State park system. 

It shall be the duty of the State Park Commission to gather, digest and sum- 
marize in its annual reports to the Governor of the State information concerning the 
State park system and the relation thereto of other available means for conserving, 
developing and utilizing the scenic and recreational resources of the State. 

SECTION 4: The State Park Commission shall have the power, right and 
authority within its diseretion to receive and accept in the name of the people of the 
State of California any gift, devise, grant, or other conveyance of real property or 
any interest therein, including water rights, roads, trails and rights of way, to be 
added to or used in connection with the said park system; to receive and accept by 
gift, donation, contribution, or bequest money to be used in acquiring real property 
or any interest therein; or improving the same, as a part of or in connection with 
the State park system; or for any of the purposes for which this Commission is 
created; also to receive and accept personal property in the same manner for pur- 
poses connected with said park system. Тће State Park Commission may acquire by 
purehase or by condemnation proceedings brought in the name of the people of the 
State of California such real and personal property or any interest therein as the 
Commission shall deem necessary or proper to the extension, improvement or devel- 
opment of the State park system. 

SECTION 5: Contracts may be entered into between the State Park Commission 
and cities, counties and other politieal subdivisions of the State for the care, mainte- 
nance and control for the purposes of the State park system by either party to such 
a contract of lands under the jurisdiction of the other party to such a contract and 
the expenses of such care, maintenance and control may be paid from the general 
fund of such city, county or other political subdivision of the State or from the 
funds of the State Park Commission, as the case may be. 

SECTION 6: It shall ће the duty of the State Park Commission to protect the 
State parks from damage and to preserve the peace therein. 

Any person who violates the rules and regulations established by the State Park 
Commission shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding ninety days, or by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

The Commission shall have the power to confer on the Director of State Parks 
and such other employees as they may designate, the full authority and powers of 
peace officers for said parks. 

SECTION 7: There is hereby created the State Park Commission contingent 
fund. All moneys collected or received by the State Park Commission from gifts, 
bequests, or from any source whatever except appropriated moneys shall be deposited 
in the State treasury to the credit of said contingent fund. All moneys so deposited 
shall be used for the care, maintenance, improvement of and/or additions to the 
State park system. 

SECTION 8: There is hereby created a revolving fund for the use of the State 
Park Commission. With the approval of the State Board of Control, the California 
State Park Commission may draw from the funds appropriated or the contingent 
fund herein provided, without first submitting vouchers and itemized accounts to a 
sum not to exceed five thousand dollars to be used for cash advanees, which sum 
must at any time upon demand of the State Board of Control or State Controller be 
accounted for by the said Commission. 

SECTION 9: Out of any money in the State treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated there is hereby appropriated the sum of $25,000 for the purpose of this act. 

SECTION I0: If any section, subsection, sentence, clause or phrase of this act 
is for any reason held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the validity 
of the remaining portions of the act. The legislature hereby declares that it would 
have passed this act with each section, subsection, sentence, clause and phrase 
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thereof, irrespective of the fact that any one or more section, subsection, sentence, 
clause or phrase be declared unconstitutional. 
SECTION 11: All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 


repealed. 
SENATE BILL 440—A SURVEY OF SITES 


The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1: The State Park Commission is hereby authorized and directed to 
make a survey to determine what lands are suitable and desirable for the ultimate 
development of a comprehensive, well-balanced State Park System, and to define 
the relation of such a system to other means of conserving and utilizing the scenic 
and recreational resources of the State; to make a report embodying the results of 
the survey; to make recommendations regarding the means by which such a park 
system can be acquired. Said report and recommendations shall be filed with the 
Secretary of State on or before December 31, 1929. 

SECTION 2: The State Park Commission is hereby authorized to receive and 
accept at any time, by gift, donation, contribution, or bequest, money to be used for 
said survey. 

SECTION 8. Section one of an act entitled “An act relating to the acquisition 
by the State of forest land for park purposes; authorizing the State Board of For- 
estry to make a survey and report on all suitable forest park sites in the State; 
providing a method for procuring such parks by purchase, gift, devise, donation or 
condemnation proceedings, or proceedings in eminent domain and for procuring 
money for the acquisition and maintenance thereof, and prescribing the procedure 
therefor; reserving certain rights to the owners of land adjacent to the lands so 
acquired; providing for assistance by the Attorney General; vesting the State Board 
of Forestry with jurisdiction and control of such parks after their acquisition by the 
State and of any funds provided for the purchase or maintenance thereof; providing 
for the expenses of said board in carrying out the purposes of this act; and pre- 
scribing the procedure for carrying out the provisions of this act, “approved May 29, 
1923,” providing for such a survey by the State Board of Forestry, and that portion 
of section two of the same act pertaining to such a survey by the State Forestry 
Board, are hereby repealed. 

SECTION 4. Appropriation is hereby made of $25,000 for the purposes of 


this act. 
SENATE BILL 441—BONDS FOR NEW PARKS 


The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1: In accordance with the provisions and subject to the limitations 
hereinafter in this act set forth, the State Park Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia is hereby authorized and directed to acquire as a part of the California State 
park system such lands and other properties as in the judgment of the State Park 
Commission are desirable for that purpose. For the purpose of meeting the cost of 
such acquisition, the State of California shall incur an indebtedness in the manner 
provided by this act in the sum of six million dollars. 

SECTION 2: (Directs State Treasurer to issue bonds as authorized and contains 
regulations regarding rate of interest, maturities, etc.) 

SECTION 3. (Provides method of paying interest.) 

SECTION 4. There is hereby created a State park finance board, composed of 
the Governor, State Controller, State Treasurer, chairman of the State Board of 
Control and chairman of the State Park Commission, all of whom shall serve thereon 
without compensation and a majority of whom shall be empowered to act for said 
board. Said State park finance board shall from time to time, so long as the bonds 
herein authorized or any part of them remain unsold, determine when the same or 
any part thereof shall be sold, the number to be sold, and the interest rate thereon, 
which rate shall be fixed by the said board according to the then prevailing market 
conditions, but shall at no time exceed six per cent per annum, and the determination 
of said board as to the rate of interest shall be conclusive as to the then prevailing 
market condition. When requested by said board, the State Treasurer shall prepare 
such number of bonds as may be requested, inserting upon the face of each of said 
bonds such interest rate as said board has determined and authorized, and when so 
prepared said bonds shall be sold and delivered as iu this act provided. 

SECTION 5. When the bonds authorized by this act to be issued shall have been 
signed, countersigned, indorsed and sealed, as in this act provided, the State Treasurer 
shal from time to time sell such number thereof as the said State park finance 
board may direct, to the highest bidder for cash. The State park finance board shall 
from time to time issue such direction to sell such bonds as in the opinion of a 
majority of said State park finance board shall be deemed necessary or expedient; 
provided, that said State park finance board shall issue to the State Treasurer such 
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direction immediately after being requested so to do through and by resolution duly 
adopted and passed by a majority vote of the State Park Commission. Such reso- 
lution of the State Park Commission shall specify the amount of money which in 
the judgment of said State Park Commission shall be required at such time and the 
said State park finance board shall direct the State Treasurer to sell such number 
of bonds as will at the par value thereof equal said amount of money so required, 
according to such resolution of the State Park Commission. Each direction of the 
said State park finance board requiring the State Treasurer to sell bonds as herein 
provided shall specify the project for which the proceeds of the sale of said bonds 
shall be used; and there shall be created in and for the State Treasury and shall be 
maintained therein so long as this act shall remain in force, a separate fund for 
each project to which proceeds from this bond issue are applied. In the case of each 
sale of said bonds directed pursuant to resolution of the State Park Commission 
the State park finance board shall direct the State Treasurer to deposit the proceeds 
of such sale in the State Treasury to the credit of the fund specified in each case by 
the State Park Commission. 

The State park finance board shall, however, direct the sale of bonds and deposit 
of the proceeds of the sale thereof to any specific fund for the acquisition of park 
lands, only when there has been deposited with the State Treasury a fund from 
private gift, city or county appropriation, or from some source other than the State 
of California, which shall be equal to the amount to be realized for such project from 
the sale of bonds as herein provided; except that the State finance board shall 
authorize the sale of bonds for the specific purposes indicated in this act to carry 
out any park project for the acquisition of lands and properties under which it can 
be shown to the satisfaction of the State park finance board that half the total value 
involved in the project has been donated from sources other than the State of Cali- 
fornia in the form of gifts of land, timber or other properties, as well as sums of 
money. 


SECTION 6. Moneys shall be drawn from the California State park fund of 
1927 for the purposes of, and specified in, this act upon warrants duly drawn by the 
Controller of the State upon claims made by the State Park Commission and 
approved by the State Board of Control. 

SECTION 7. There is hereby appropriated from the general fund in the State 
Treasury such sum annually as will be necessary to pay the principal of and interest 
on bonds issued and sold pursuant to provision of this act as said principal and 
interest become due and payable. 

SECTION 8. (Regulations regarding payment of principal and interest.) 

.. SECTION 9. (Appropriates $10,000.00 out of the general fund for printing, 
lithographing and selling of bonds.) 

SECTION 10. (Directs Controller and State Treasurer to kecp account of pro- 
ceedings under this act to render report to the Governor and to the legislature.) 

SECTION 11. This act shall be known and may be cited as the "California 
State Park Bonds Act of 1927." 

SECTION 12. This act shall take effect upon the adoption by the people of the 
State of California approving, adopting, legalizing, validating and making fully and 
completely effective this act. 
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FIG. 2—CHURCH OF VILLEMAUR 
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the stairway is one of the most difficult. Its place, construction, 
lighting, and decoration are equally important not only for itself, 
but for the rest of the building. Each must be carefully considered in 
order that the stairway be safe, comfortable, convenient and beautiful. 

It was not until comparatively recent times that the interior stair- 
way became a monumental or decorative element, for the Romans 
treated it as a need, fulfilled in the simplest manner. Their stairways 
except in theatres and amphitheatres were narrow and few in number. : 
They used spiral as well as straight flights. 

From the fourteenth century in France in great houses the stairway 
took on an appearance of luxury, but it was not until the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries that the most logically beautiful developments 
of it were reached. Nothing is more noble in effect than a great eigh- 
teenth century staircase with its spacious well in the center which 
gives a view from top to bottom. 

The best disposition ѕеет to be a hall, centrally located in big 
houses, with stairway in it or beside it. As it is the one means of com- 
munication with the upper floors, it should be easily accessible from all 
parts of the house. 

Its size should be proportional to the rest of the house and to the 
use to which it is put. Charles-Antoine Jombert in his, "Architecture 


Q: ALL the problems with which one is confronted when building, 


The pictures ace mpanying this article relenscd. by special permission of the Archives Photo- 
graphiques, Paris. 
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FIC \N EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STAIR RAIL 
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Moderne,” 1764, says that the least width a stairway can have is four 
feet, which dimension he has established to allow two people to pass one 
another without being inconvenienced. We have cut down considerably 
his noble proportions, but we still can see his logie and would probably 
follow his example were it not for the necessity of economy. 

As to the form, the more sober it is the better. In the middle ages 
the stairway was almost invariably round. Some of the later ones were 
extremely monumental and beautiful: witness Chambord, and Blois. 
But they are never equal in effect of spaciousness to the great open 
stairway of later date. 

Light equally distributed is absolutely essential. In fact there 
should be more in the stairs than in any other part of the house, be- 
cause there is more danger of falling. "There should be as much light 
on the flights as on the landings, and it should come preferably from 
more than one source, so that the tread and riser may be equally well 
lighted. Windows naturally are subjected to the need of the stairs as 
well as to the exterior design, and so give rise to one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to solve beautifully. Stairs which cross windows are 
not logical. Certain stairways, as at Maisons-Laffitte, lighted from 
above are very successful. Other less beautiful and consequential ex- 
amples are found in the southern provinces. 

Although susceptible to the greatest richness in decoration, the 
principal merit of a stairway should come from the harmony of its 
proportions and the simplicity of its form. The railing may be of vari- 
ous materials according to the construction of the rest of the work. 
However, iron, easily worked, is more solid and takes up less room than 
most other materials. It is also well suited to the complicated curves 
whieh a continuous handrail necessitates. 

Various curiosities in the construction of stairways are described 
by Violet-le-Due in his “Dictionnaire.” One type was mounted on a 
pivot and when turned made the rooms which it served inaccessible in 
case of attack. Another one consisted of two flights which, intertwined, 
allowed people to go up and down at the same time without being seen 
by one another. Chambord possesses the largest and most remarkable 
stairs of this type. However amusing and probably necessary these 
unusual stairways may have been, security from accidents, convenience 
and beauty should be the guides in the construction of a stairway. 


The accompanying illustrations show various types of stairways. 
Number опе is flamboyant gothic from the cathedral of Rouen. А]- 
though very pleasing it is less masterfully done than some of the cir- 
cular stairways of the same epoque. The handrail so beautiful in tracery 
is too high for the steps. 

The second, visible through its screen, dates from 1521 and is in the 
church of Villemaur. It is of wood magnificently sculptured. How 
hospitable and comfortable number three looks. Its steps are broad 
and low, the landing sizeable. The various objects on its walls and the 
chest on the landing all contribute to its charm. 


If the handrail and general disposition of Fig. 4 were not so beauti- 
ful, one would not regret the badly placed niteh and ugly door which 
mar it. Its gradual and continuous ascent, well lighted throughout, 
carries one along with ease. 

Number five more carefully worked out as to detail, is less success- 
ful because its proportions are less harmonious. Its first flight is too 
long and appears brusque notwithstanding the graceful curve of the 
first three steps which engage passage into it. 
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Тһе hand of the master тау be easily seen іп the simplicity and 
the smoothness of number six. Gabriel designed it for the "Petit Tria- 
non.” Who would not be as happy as the last great inhabitant of that 
delightful little palace, to possess such a treasure? 

In closing, numbers seven and eight of the same stairway built in 
the late Eighteenth Century show how admirably a running motif in 
iron lends itself to any slope or curve the handrail takes. Its scrolls and 
sinuous curves are adequately terminated by the sturdy newel com- 
posed of a console executed in iron also. 


SKETCH FOR APARTMENT LIVING ROOM (See Page 53> 
С. А. Meussdorffer, Architect 
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OS‏ س 
If you seek versatility, go find an architect,‏ 
for he must be an artist or his buildings would‏ 
offend the eye, an engineer or they would‏ 
crumble, a doctor or they would be unfit for‏ 
us 10 live in, a lawyer or he would get his‏ 
clients into trouble, and above all things he‏ 
must be a gentleman or we would have noth-‏ 
ing to do with him.—CARDINAL RICHELIEU.‏ 


ARE ROOFING TILES ANTIQUES? 


Duriug the progress of the great 
Florida building boom of 1925 and 
1926 some owners of the more pre- 
tentious residential buildings, hav- 
ing grown siek of the newness of 
everything, were anxious to get 
some of the dignity of age into 
their buildings. 

Some one originated the happy 
idea of importing old roofing tile 
from Havana. The prices offered 
were sufficiently high to induce 
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owners of the old buildings in the 
Cuban city to unroof them, sell the 
tile to Miami dealers and reroof 
them with new tile. 

One contractor in Miami, who 
brought in the equivalent of three 
carloads of Havana tile, had the 
further inspiration to import them 
as antiques, for antiques are ad- 
mitted to this country free of duty! 
He succeeded in getting his ship- 
ment through, but only under pro- 
test and subject to final decision by 
the appropriate department at 
Washington. 

But this contractor did not place 
his tile as securely as they had 
been placed in Havana, and on a 
certain September 18 they were 
seattered to the four winds. In 
the meantime the department at 
Washington solemnly decided that 
roofing tile cannot be imported as 
antiques. It is said that the Gov- 
ernment is still trying to collect 
duty on the tile, which now are 
scattered about in various heaps 
of rubbish. 


Moral: Roofing tile manufac- 
tured in the United States should 
be good enough for the most fasti- 
dious. 


THEATRE EXITS ARE VITAL 

During recent years several the- 
atre fires have resulted in serious 
loss of life. In each case the lack 
of proper exits caused the greatest 
damage, rather than the fire itself. 

Past occurrences tell us that 
when fire breaks out in a theatre 
panic invariably results. Individ- 
uals become wildly excited and are 
unable to restrain themselves in 
their great fear. In their haste to 
escape from the building the exits 
as a rule become crowded and 
jammed. This was vividly illus- 
trated in the memorable theatre 
catastrophe in‘Montreal. It is in a 
disaster like this that emergency 
exits become important for they 
allow a separation and a diversion 
of the entire assemblage from the 
main entrance passageways. 
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Constant care must be given 
emergency exits to see that they 
are at all times clear and in proper 
working order. They should lead 
in a direct manner from the build- 
ing to the open air so as not to 
confuse the occupants of the build- 
ing in their haste to escape. 

All of the recent theatre fires 
should be a lesson to every one 
whose duty it is to supervise the 
construction and use of buildings 
where large crowds assemble. A 
little added care and the expendi- 
ture of a few additional dollars will 
result in the saving of many hu- 
man lives, each of which in itself 
cannot be valued in dollars and 
cents. 


The usual city plan reminds one of the old- 
fashioned days when a boy grew faster than 
the family purse could supply properly fitting 
clothes. The city plan hangs too high above 
the shoetops on the long legs of many a sturdy 
adolescent town.—WILLIAM L. STEELE. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD TRAVEL MORE 


The young architect who would 
broaden his vision should travel 
more. The number of architects 
on the Pacific Coast who go abroad 
each year may be counted on one’s 
fingers. Тһе number that visit 
points the other side of the Rockies 
are limited almost entirely to those 
who go from time to time as dele- 
gates to the Institute conventions. 
We are sure it is not lack of finances 
which keeps so many members of 
the profession at home. More likely 
it is indifference or the lure of 
business or social ties. 

Speaking on this subject before 
the Seattle Chapter of Architects 
recently, Dr. George H. Edgell, 
Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Architecture, said: 

One thing that our young architects 
need is travel. They go from high school 
to college, and afterwards are almost 
immediately employed as draftsmen. 
This gives them a tendency to know 
nothing but architecture, which may pre- 
vent them from ever climbing to the 
peak of success in their profession. 

The architect should know all of the 
arts, constantly improving his oppor- 
tunities for studying the fine arts. Archi- 
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tects should study the work abroad so 
that they may be able to understand the 
architecture of other countries and apply 
this to our own architectural problems. 
All this makes a tremendous demand on 
the time of the young man. There is, 
probably, no profession as exacting as 
architecture. Primarily the architect 
must have skill. To attain to the best 
in his profession he must be skillful. He 
must have taste and also energy. Archi- 
tecture is a profession as well as an art. 
It requires business ability and forceful- 
ness. The architect must cultivate ur- 
banity, know how to meet people, as 
otherwise he cannot get his ability rec- 
ognized by the public. Above all, the 
architect must have a real sense of ser- 
vice. He must think not only of himself, 
but of the community. It is also essen- 
tial that he have integrity and design in 
an honest way. 

An attitude of criticism is one of the 
happiest things in architecture and its 
results are beginning to be evident. The 
French system in the schools is a good 
one where the student is required to 
make preliminary sketches, as it is most 
helpful for the student to study his prob- 
lem by himself. The impetus given to 
architecture in America today is largely 
due to the influence of our schools. 


TOO MANY OFFICIALS 
(Valve World) 


DDRESSING the Rotary Club of a 
Ағ Coast city a United States 
district attorney, speaking on the 
general topic of multiplying laws and 
increasing the number of public ser- 
vants, said that at the present rate of 
increase there would be one public offi- 
cial for every three or fonr persons in 
the United States within twenty-five 
years. Twenty-five years ago there was 
one official to every three hundred of 
population. Today there is one official 
to every twenty persons. 

Continual multiplying of laws and the 
incidental, and inevitable, increase of of- 
ficials to administer and enforce them, 
is, perhaps, the largest item in our 
steadily increasing cost of government. 
The public trough, into which the tax- 
payers pour their money, is becoming so 
overcrowded that the tax-eaters step on 
one another while feeding. Every new 
law means additional officials, added 
cost, increased taxation. Yet, our state 
legislatures and Congress continue to 
grind out laws interminably, and the 
people dig deeper and deeper into their 
pockets to keep the trongh full and to 
feed the always hungry tax-eaters. 

It is not an encouraging situation, and 
the worst feature of it is that no effec- 
tive immediate remedy presents itself. 


|coMPETITIONS| 


| == 


DESIGNS FOR A CIVIC CENTER 

The General Purposes Committee of 
the corporation of the city of Birming- 
ham, England, have invited town plan- 
ning experts, architects, and surveyors 
of all countries to submit designs in 
competition for the planning of the new 
Civie Center which it is proposed to lay 
out. 

A prize of $4,666.50 will be awarded 
to the design placed first, and a further 
sum not exceeding 11,000 will be di- 
vided between the authors of other de- 
signs approved by the assessor. 

Conditions of competition, instructions 
to competitors, and plan of site may be 
obtained on application to Herbert H. 
llumphries, М. Inst. С. E, the City 
Engineer and Surveyor, on payment of 
a deposit of $5.11, which will be re- 
turned after receipt of a design or the 
return of the doeuments supplied. 

Designs, in sealed packages, endorsed 
“Design for Civic Center," must be de- 
livered to Mr. Herbert M. Humphries, 
M. Inst. C. C., Council House, Birming- 
ham, England, not later than June 30, 
1927. 

The City of Birmingham has a popula- 
tion of about 1,000,000 being the second 
city in size in England, and is regarded 
as the center of the West Midland re- 
gion of England, comprising six coun- 
ties, which has a total population of 
3,000,000. The present civic buildings 
are not adequate to the demands of 
them, and it is desired to provide sites 
for additional ones so disposed as to en- 
hance the dignity of this important city. 
The object of this competition is to se- 
eure a plan which will bring about an 
impressive grouping, amid pleasant sur- 
roundings, of the important publie build- 
ings which it is intended to erect. 

It may be recalled at this time that an 
American won the prize offered for the 
plans submitted for the Capitol City of 
Australia, which is soon to be officially 
dedicated at Canberra, Australia. 

Accompanying the Conditions of Com- 
petition and Notes for Guidanee of Com- 
petitors will be found: 

(а) А general plan of Birmingham, 
seale 3% in. = 1 mile. 

Nr plan of the site to the scale of 

/1250. 

(е) Aerial photograph of the site. 

. (d) Photographs of Municipal Build- 
ings, Hall of Memory, etc. 

(e) Deelaration Form to he filled in 
by the competitor and envelope for 

im 
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ALL-WOOD HOUSE 

A prize of $2500 is offered by C. W. 
Stimson, Seattle lumberman, for an all 
wood home design which will best pre- 
sent the possibilities of woods native to 
the Pacifie northwest. Mr. Stimson has 
offered this prize through the West 
Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau. 
It is to be awarded in a nation-wide con- 
test open to all interested persons. The 
contest will close July 1, 1927. 

The contest will be conducted under 
the competition code of the American 
Institute of Architects. The conditions 
will be as follows: 

1. The prize is offered for the design 
of a dwelling of wood, with broad lati- 
tude in size and cost. 

2. It must be based on the use of 
woods native to the Pacific northwest. 

3. It must develop the unusual possi- 
bilities of Pacific northwest woods. 

4. Conventional style will not be con- 
sidered as important and the greatest 
leeway will be allowed in this respect. 

Mr. Stimson is manager of the Stim- 
son Timber Company which operates а 
lumber manufaeturing plant on Lake 
Union in Seattle. For further informa- 
tion address: West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau, 5562 Stuart building, Seattle, Wash. 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 

Competition for the design of the new 
Shakespeare Memorial theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, to replace the old strue- 
ture destroyed by fire on March 6, 1926, 
has now been formally opened. Å copy 
of the program may be secured from the 
Secretary, Shakespeare Memorial thea- 
tre, 150 Nassau street, New York, NE: 
The site which has been secured for the 
new theatre is an enlargement of the 
old one on the banks of the Avon. The 
destroyed theatre, of which only the 
ruined walls remain, stood between the 
Avon and the road leading to the Church 
where Shakespeare lies. 

The seleetion of a design has been 
placed in the hands of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. E. Guy Daw- 
ber, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Cass Gilbert, Presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design 
of the United States, and Robert Atkin- 
son, F. R. I. B. A., Director of Education 
for the Architeetural Association, will 
act as judges. Applications for the соп- 
test should be accompanied by a fee of 
$5.00, which will be refunded if the 
specifications are returned within one 
month. Photographs of the town and 
theatre site will be furnished on request. 
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Traveling Fellowship 

A traveling fellowship in the United 
States for French architects has been 
established by the American Institute of 
Architeets under the auspices of the 
French Ministry of Education. The an- 
nual value of the fellowship, the donor 
of which is Julian Clarence Levi of New 
York City, is $1,500. 

“The Institute,” the announcement 
says, “deems the establishment of this 
fellowship a valuable contribution to in- 
ternational architectural education and 
a graceful recognition of our educational 
debt to France.” 

The fellowship will continue for an 
experimental period of three years, and 
will be administered by a committee of 
the Institute consisting of Chester 
Holmes Aldrich, Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
Julian Clarence Levi, and Lawrence 
Grant White, all of New York. 

The following jury, the Institute is 
advised, has been named to select the 
first fellow: 

The president of the Society of Archi- 
tects (holding French Government di- 
ploma), the president of the General So- 
ciety of French Architects, Prof. Pontre- 
moli of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Jacques Greber, architect; Jean Hebrard, 
architect and chief of the Bureau of 
Teaching at the Ministry of Fine Arts; 
Paul Leon, direetor of Fine Arts at the 
Ministry of Education and of Fine Arts 
in France. 

M. Leon is president of the jury, and 
M. Hebrard is secretary. The fellow will 
spend part of his time in travel and part 
in employment in the offices of promi- 
nent American architects. 


Women Receive Architectural Awards 

Three women of the University of 
California at Los Angeles have received 
awards in the annual contest for the 
Alfred C. Bossom  Co-operation-in-art 
prizes of $2000 for the best architectural 
designs based on primitive American 
models. 

The winners are Miss Virginia Gigos, 
Miss Anabel Sears and Miss Eleanore 
Rook, all of Los Angeles. Тће contest 
was eondueted by the International Art 
Center. 

The design of Miss Gigos, winner of 
first honors, was for a bank building 
eomhining Aztec and Mayan styles. Miss 
Sears’ plan also was for a bank in which 
she employed a pure Mayan motif. Miss 
Rook's design was based on an Aztec 
pattern. 


We frel the emotional tone or character ој 
a building. In a cathedral we feel a certain 
spiritual exaltation; in a factory, the inspira- 
tion of work and labor; in a bridge, the real- 
ization of power; so that rach structure gives 
one a different emational note. — Ско. BAIN 
CUMMINGS. 
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Architect Has Two Inventions 


Readers of The Architect and Engi- 
neer are well acquainted with Mr. F. W. 
Fitzpatrick’s writings, criticisms, advice, 
ete., in these pages, for he has been а 
contributor for nearly a quarter of a 
century. Many know of his achievements 
not only in design but as a pathfinder, a 
pioneer in architecture. He was one of 
the first, if not the very first, to dally 
with the then novelty of skyscraper con- 
struction in the early eighties; he is the 
father of fire prevention and the origi- 
nator of the set-back building (that has 
now become standard construction in all 
tall buildings). He has written the build- 
ing ordinance of scores of cities and con- 
tributed much that was original and 
many improvements in existing forms of 
construction, notably perhaps, hollow tile 
forms. 

Just now he has given us two more 
novelties that are likely to make an im- 
pression. 

Realizing that the architects of today, 
the up-and-doing ones, greatly like the 
rough wall effects of common briek, but 
don’t use it, largely because of its color 
and because it is common brick, and fur- 
ther realizing that architects are begin- 
ning to love color but are restricted to a 
very small gamut of it in the face bricks 
and other material, save at increased 
cost, he has perfected a means of enam- 
eling common brick any color desired 
and at an almost negligible cost over the 
raw ordinary common brick. The enamel 
is such that it can be applied before 
firing and adds but a few dollars to the 
original cost of common brick. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick predicts that the time is not far 
distant when the brick manufacturers 
will have inaugurated an era of daintily 
colored polychrome architecture. 

Coincidently Mr. Fitzpatrick has ap- 
plied for patents here and abroad on a 
new form of wall construction, a vertical 
interlocking channel that serves as outer 
wall, partition, roof and floor construc- 
tion; a very simple affair, as all worth 
while things are simple and obvious once 
they are invented. 

This channel is structure, outer facing 
and plaster all in one; it offers the same 
advantages as studding in frame work, 
yet does away with outer covering, such 
as brick, stone, terra cotta, stucco, 
shingle or siding, and at the same time 
dispenses entirely with plastering, a 
really revolutionary wall, in pieces story- 
height and two feet wide or so, pre-cast 
and of conercte of low cost. A building 
so constructed can be speedily put to- 
gether quicker than any known construe- 
tion today and at less cost than the most 
ordinary of the wood frame type. 
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Four-Story Oakland Building 
Plans have been completed by Archi- 
teet Clay N. Burrell of Oakland for a 
four-story Class C hotel to be erected 


at University avenue and Tenth strcet, 
Berkeley, at an approximate cost of 
$100,000. The building will contain six 
stores and seventy -cight rooms. The 
exterior will be of pressed brick and 
terra cotta. The same architect is pre- 
paring plans for a six-story steel frame 
and brick apartment house to be erected 
on Fourteenth street, near Lake Merritt, 
Oakland, at a cost of $150,000, including 
furnishings. There will be a total of one 
hundred and thirty rooms. 


Girls’ Home, Berkeley 

Architect James W. Plachek of Ber- 
keley has completed plans and bids have 
been taken for a three-story brick home 
for girls who are attending the Univer- 
sity of California and are affiliated with 
the Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. The building will occupy a desir- 
able location at Channing Way east of 
Telegraph avenue, Berkeley, and the 
funds for its construction are to be pro- 
vided by Mrs. L. H. Glide. 


Seaside Hotel 

Plans have been completed by Archi- 
“сей Joseph L. Stewart, Claus Spreckels 
building, San Francisco, for a hundred- 
room hotel to be built at Seacliff Park, 
between Watsonville and Santa Cruz, for 
the Seacliff Hotel Company, Mr. Stew- 
art is one of the stockholders of the 
company which plans to spend a quarter 
of a million dollars on the enterprisc. 


Apartment llouse 

Plans have been completed by Archi- 
lect 5. Heiman, 57 Post street, San 
Francisco, for a three-story frame and 
stucco apartment house to be built on 
Buchanan street, north of Jackson, San 
Francisco, for Roy A. Lee. Мг. Heiman 
has considerable other work on the 
boards, including a store building and а 
large alteration job. 


Alameda Warehouse 

The California Packing Corporation 
will build a large warchouse, 250x1000 
feet, in Alameda from plans prepared by 
Engineer Phillip Bush. 

Other industrial projects for San Fran- 
cisco and the Bay section include a six- 
itory reinforced conerete factory for the 
Pacific Coast Syrup Company, Dodge A. 

ly, architect, and a one-story steel 

brick addition to the plant of the 

e Company, on East 14th 
«land. 
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With the Architects 


Building Reports and Personal Mention 


San Francisco Hospital 

Plans have recently been completed in 
the office of Architect Leo J. Devlin, 
Pacific building, San Francisco, for a 
Class A hospital for St. Elizabeth In- 
fant’s Hospital Association and esti- 
mated to cost $175,000. The main build- 
ing will be three stories and basement 
with steel frame and brick and terra 
cotta exterior. A separate building will 
be provided for servants’ quarters. The 
structural engineers of this project are 
Messrs. Ellison and Russell and the me- 
chanical engineers are Messrs. Atkins 
and Parker. 


Automobile Office Bnilding 

The California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation is having plans drawn by Archi- 
tects Reed and Corlett of Oakland for 
an office building to take care of the As- 
sociation's East Bay business. The struc- 
ture will occupy a convenient corner at 
Grand and Staten avenues, Oakland. 
While only one story will be built this 
year, the design provides for two addi- 
tional floors when needed. The building 
will cost $100,000. 


Newspaper Building 

Working drawings are being completed 
by Architects Binder and Curtis of San 
Jose for a four-story newspaper build- 
ing for the San Jose Mercury-Herald. 
The structure will be built on the site 
of the Mercury's present publishing 
plant. The estimated cost is between 
$150,000 and $200,000. 


Twelve-Story Apartment 

A twelve-story Class A apartment 
house is planned for the north side of 
Vallejo street, near Laguna, San Fran- 
cisco, to be built under the name of the 
1940 Vallejo Street Corporation. There 
will be eleven apartments of eleven 
rooms to each apartment. Carl Werner 
is the architect. 


Ten-Story Loft Building 

Preliminary plans are being prepared 
by Architect Vincent Buckley, Under- 
wood building, San Francisco, for a ten- 
story stecl and concrete loft building at 
Howard and Second streets, San Fran- 
cisco, for the Ideal Realty Company. The 
structural engineer is H. L. Nishkian. 


Piedmont Residence 
Architect Ray F. Keefer, Tribune 
Tower, Oakland, has completed plans 
for a two-story frame and stucco resi- 
dence in Piedmont for D. S. Ayres, esti- 
mated to cost $11,000. 
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DEL К SON A | 


Architect John E. Kunst has given up 
the practice of his profession in Los 
Angeles and has moved to a ranch near 
Perris, Calif. While he will devote his 
energies chiefly to improving the ranch 
he will undertake any architectural 
work which may come to him in that 
section. Mr. Kunst’s address will be 
Route L, Box 2A-B, Perris, Calif. 

Balch Bros., architectural designers, 
have moved their offices from 934% S. 
Figueroa street to Atlantic avenue and 
Whittier boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Architect F. X. Lourdou has moved 
from 967 S. Kenmore to 2504 Virginia 
Road, Los Angeles. 

Architect Clarence L. Jay has moved 
his office from 845 E. Washington street, 
to 208 Oversen building, 871 E. Wash- 
ington street, Pasadena. 

Architect W. C. Pennell and W. E. 
Young have formed a partnership nnder 
the firm name of Pennell & Young and 
will practice as architect and engineer 
in designing and supervising the con- 
struction of buildings with office at 804 
S. Vermont avenue, Los Angeles. 


Architect for Tourist-Hotel 

Architect Carleton M. Winslow, 921 
Van Nuys building, has been appointed 
by the Douglas, Ariz., Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to a resolution adopted 
by them, to prepare plans and specifi- 
cations and personally supervise the 
construction of a tourist hotel of about 
forty rooms, as well as a spacious lobby 
nnd other accommodations, which is to 
be erected just outside the city limits. 
The first unit will cost approximately 
$125,000. 


Monored By France 

Frederic C. Hirons, New York archi- 
tect, has been made a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor in recognition 
of his services for architectural educa- 
tion. Mr. Hirons has been active in en- 
abling American students to continue 
their education in Paris and has been in- 
strumental in obtaining the services of 
French architects as teachers in Ameri- 
can universities. 


Santa Clara Theatre 
Architect C. A. Meussdorffer, 785 
Market strect, San Francisco, has com- 
pleted working drawings for a Class A 
moving picture theatre to be erected in 
Santa Clara at a cost of $90,000 for V. 
A. Scheller of San Jose. 


Petaluma School 
Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect Brainard Jones of Petaluma for a 
brick elementary school and a contract 
hns heen let to T. B. Goodwin to build 
the structure at a cost of $64,000. 
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Engineers May Decide 

Employment of three disinterested en- 
gineers to name a location and prepare 
preliminary plans for a transbay bridge 
has been voted by the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors. Ten members 
supported the plan and six voted against 
it. The Board of Public Works will in- 
vite the presidents or acting presidents 
of the University of California, Stanford 
University, University of Santa Clara 
and St. Mary’s College to submit the 
names of three engineers best qualified 
to act on the bridge matter. When the 
board of Public Works has submitted the 
names to the Board of Supervisors it 
will then be necessary, according to an 
opinion given by City Attorney O'Toole, 
to pass an ordinance to provide for the 
pay and expenses of the engineering 
commission, 


New Architectural Firm 


Architect Raymond F. de Sanno, who 
has been associated for some time with 
Architect James T. Narbitt of Richmond, 
has opened an office in the Muller build- 
ing, 271 Tenth street, Richmond, and 
with Lynn L. Bidwell will practice archi- 
tecture and engineering. The new firm 
would like to have building catalogues 
and other trade literature. 


Apartment House 


Plans have been completed by Archi- 
tect Albert H. Larsen, 447 Sutter street, 
San Francisco, for a three-story frame 
apartment house for Messrs. Rhine and 
Stoff. The building will be erected on 
the north side of Clay street west of 
Broderick, San Francisco, and will con- 
tain eight 4-room and eight 3 - room 
apartments. 


Bank and Office Building 


Architects Dodd and Richards of Los 
Angeles have completed plans for a Class 
A bank and office building at the south- 
west corner of Broadway and Brand 
boulevard, Glendale, for the Pacific South- 
west Realty Company. The structure 
will be six stories and will cost $400,000. 


Christian Science Church 


А contract has recently been let by 
Architect Henry H. Gutterson of San 
Francisco for the construction of a one- 
story rustic church for the Mountain 
View Christian Science church. Mr. 
Gutterson has also completed plans for 
Science churches in San Leandro and 
Berkeley. 


Granted Certificates 
The following were granted architects’ 
certificates at the last meeting of the 
California State Board of Architecture, 
Southern District: John Byers, 246 26th 
street, Santa Monica, nnd Murcus P. Mil- 
ler, 607 N. Serrano street, Los Angeles. 
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Passing of С. E. Musto 

Clarence Enrico Musto, president of 
the Musto Sons-Keenan Company, died 
at his home, 2700 Vallejo street, San 
Francisco, Feb. 9, following an illness 
of two years. Mr. Musto was a member 
of the San Franeiseo lodge of Elks, 
Stanford Parlor of Native Sons of the 
Golden West and had been identified for 
years with important eivie and social 
organizations of the city. 

Besides his leadership of the Joseph 
Musto Sons-Keenan Company, he was 
a director in the Italian-American Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Musto is survived by his widow, 
Maria А. Musto, and five children, Kath- 
leen, Yvonne, Joseph, Adam and Clar- 
ence E. Musto Jr. a brother, Guido J. 
Musto, seeretary-treasurer of the marble 
company, and three sisters. 


Hennings Heads Roofing Firm 

Harry Ilennings, secretary-treasurer 
of the Master Roofers’ Association of 
Alameda  eounty, has taken over the 
business of Graff Winlund Graff, Inc., 
and will operate under the firm name of 
General Roofing Company, specializing 
in the larger projects for asbestos, slate, 
tile and composition roofing. Ав its 
name implies, the eompany will engage 
in a general roofing business and at the 
present time is operating at full capac- 
ity. Offiees, estimating rooms and ware- 
house quarters are at Beaeh and Hal- 
laek streets, Oakland. San Francisco 
branch offices are at 486 California 
street. Mr. Hennings is well and favor- 
ably known to the architectural profes- 
sion in the Bay territory. 


"Gas" Refrigerator 

The first "gas refrigerator" to be seen 
in San Francisco is on display at the 
offices of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. lt is a unique device. А gas 
flame heats ammonia and vaporizes it. 
The vaporized ammonia is then cooled 
bv water coils and liberated in the re- 
frigerating unit inside the box. The 
action causes a drop in temperature. 
The ammonia is then absorbed in cold 
water and the process repeated indefi- 
nitely. 


Cement Companies Merge 

Еагтарз of the Pacific Portland Ce- 
ment Company, Consolidated, during 
1926, were very satisfactory, everything 
considered, according to the report of 
President Robert B. Henderson, read to 
stockholders at their annual meeting 
January 28. ТЕ was reported at the 
meeting that the company had doubled 
the сараейу of its Redwood City plant 
and that construction work is progress- 
ing. This company was recently merged 

ith the а Mission Portland Cement 
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Change in Ownership of Strable 
Hardwood Company 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Strable Hardwood Company, 
Oakland, on January 24, final arrange- 
ments were eompleted for its purchase 
by a company headed by J. O. Elmer. 
The new company will continue to oper- 
ate under the name of the Strable Hard- 
wood Company with Mr. Elmer as presi- 
dent and manager. 

J. O. Elmer, the new president, was 
formerly secretary - manager of the 
Strable Hardwood Company, is well 
known to the hardwood trade of the 
state and has been active in the hard- 
wood business in California for the past 
seven years. 

His entry into the California market 
was as representative for several large 
eastern hardwood eoncerns, including the 
Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sardis, Miss.; Pearl River Valley 
Lumber Company, Canton, Miss.; The 
Frank A. Conkling Company, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, 
New Orleans; Bayou Land & Lumber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn.; Moline Tim- 
ber Company, Moline, Ark., and the In- 
ternational Mahogany Trading Company, 
New Orleans. He first made his head- 
quarters at Los Angeles but later moved 
to San Francisco and his elose asso- 
eiation with the hardwood trade in the 
Bay District brought him іп elose con- 
taet with the Strable Hardwood Com- 
pany, whieh finally led to his giving up 
his business and associating himself as 
a stockholder, director and secretary- 
manager of the Strable Company early 
in 1925. 

The Strable Hardwood Company has 
operated in the East Bay Distriet for 
twenty years, and under the leadership 
of George H. Brown, the retiring presi- 
dent, has made remarkable growth. On 
January 8, 1927, this company had been 
in its present loeation for nineteen 
years. The first year they were in busi- 
ness they were located at Alameda. In 
1907, Mr. Brown, who had formerly been 
connected with the Strable Manufaetur- 
ing Company at Saginaw, Miehigan, or- 
ganized the Brown-King Lumber Com- 
pany. Later the company was taken 
over by Mr. Brown and operated under 
the name of the G. H. Brown Lumber 
Company, which finally became a branch 
of the Strable Manufacturing Company. 
In 1916, Mr. Brown took over the busi- 
ness, whieh was ineorporated under its 
present name, and he continued as presi- 
ШЕТІ until the recent change of owner- 
ship. 


POSITION WANTED as draftsman in San 
Francisco architect's office or out of town, Experi- 
епсе, 7 years’ office practice, including outdoor 
supervision of work. Preparation of working 
drawings, drafting and specifications. References 
by two leading firms. 
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Architects’ Chapter, Society 
and Club Meetings 


Northern California Chapter, A. I. A. 

The last meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects was held on Tuesday, 
March 15, in the Mark Hopkins hotel. 
The members of the Society of Archi- 
tects of Alameda county were the invited 
guests. The entertainment committee 
offered a special program of unusual 
interest. 

The regular meeting of the Chapter 
was held on Tuesday, February 15, in 
the rooms of the San Francisco Archi- 
tectural club, 523 Pine street. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President 
John Reid, Jr. 

Mr. Holder, Mr. Hartly and Mr. Mc- 
Williams were present as guests. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were accepted as published. 

Mr. Allen, for the publicity commit- 
tee, reported regarding publicity in the 
current issues of newspapers, etc. The 
committee reported against paid adver- 
tising by the Chapter. 

The secretary read a communication 
from the San Francisco Garden Club, 
asking co-operation. The secretary was 
instructed to offer co-operation. 

A communication was read regarding 
a competition for university buildings 
for the University of Western Australia. 
Those wishing particulars may obtain 
them from the secretary. 

A request for endorsement of bills for 
the State Parks Commission was ге- 
ferred to the Building Laws and Legis- 
lation Committee, with power to act. 

E. H. Hildebrand was appointed rep- 
resentative to the Central Council of the 
Builders Exchange, with Morris M. Bruce 
as alternate. 

Ап invitation was read from the San 
Francisco branch of the League of 
American Pen Women to attend a book 
fair at the Mark Hopkins hotel, March 
1 to 6, inclusive. 

W. C. Hays presented a notice regard- 
ing a fine set of Paris prize drawings on 
exhibit in the Architectural building of 
the University of California. 

Earle B. Bertz reported progress for 
the Exhibition Committee. The return 
from the preliminary letter is not satis- 
factory. The committce requests that all 
Chapter members reply immediately. 

Mr. Mooser reported for the Commit- 
tee on Building Laws and Legislation. 
This eommittee has been working with 
the State Bureau of Housing, and also 
on certain additions to the San Francisco 
building law. 


Mr. Hartly of the California Electrical 
Bureau spoke on the Red Seal system for 
identification of electrical equipment. 

Mr. Holder of the Рага пе Com- 
panies, Inc., spoke most interestingly re- 
garding roofing problems. 

The necessary legal steps for changing 
the name from San Francisco Chapter 
to Northern California Chapter have 
been taken, and from now on the new 
name will be used, The change of name 
will give a clearer idea of the geographi- 
cal area which our Chapter represents, 
since it takes in all of Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 

San Francisco Architectural Club 
(Contributed) 

The San Francisco Architectural Club 
has determined that 1927 shall be its 
most prosperous and successful year. 
High hope and confidence and great ex- 
peetations are placed in the newly elect- 
ed officers who are respectively: 

H. Burnett, president; L. Keyser, vice- 
president; R. Coleman, secretary; J. De- 
vitt, treasurer; À. Janssen, H. Langley 
and I. Springer, directors. 

The February meeting was well at- 
tended and was made of special interest 
by an address by M. Vinson, an author- 
ity on architectural publications; a short 
talk by Ernest Born and a stunt staged 
by Don Works, Al Johnson and Clyde 
Trudell of the Atelier. 

Ira Springer, the new Entertainment 
Committee chairman, announces a gal- 
аху of social activities to take place dur- 
ing the year. He promises some novel 
form of entertainment at each meeting 
and get-togethers will be held between 
meetings in the form of picnies, theatre 
parties, etc. 

The Atelier has lately been a scene 
of great activity. Problems nre knocked 
out right and left, and most any night 
an energetic little group may be seen 
bent over the boards up on the second 
floor. 

The boys miss Rene Travelletti and 
Hornee Driver who left last month for 
Chieago. The dapper Frenchman re- 
turned to the Armour Institute and the 
“bloody Australian” landed a job in 
Sen 

A certain “homey” atmosphere pre- 
vails in the Atelier since the Born fam- 
ily, Ernie and Esther, have taken up 
their studies there. Ernie is taking the 
Le Brun Competition and Mrs. Born is 
“doing” the Emerson Prize. 

The Club’s weekly Thursday luneh will 
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be held at the Liek Grill for a while in- 
stead of at the club headquarters until 
our chef has served a short term for 
violating the pure food laws. Luncheon 
served from 12 noon to 1:30 р. т. АП 
members and friends of the profession 
weleome. 

The Sacramento police were again 
foiled when Fred Howelling appeared in 
the city. When not in hiding Fred 
pounds the boards for Al Larsen. 

Voisson is back from Los Angeles. He 
says he feels as though resurreeted 
from the dead. 

The ћоуз are giving Bill Freeman the 
glad-hand. Willie passed the board and 
got his ticket last month. 

“Lorry” Keyser is also to be eongratu- 


lated. “Lorry” holds down two real jobs 
now. First, he has become assoeiated 
with F. 11. Meyer and M. Jorgensen 


and second, he is our new vice-president. 
Lots of work ahead, old man. 
The Mareh meeting was featured by a 


mammoth initiation. 
C. TRUDELL 


Los Angeles Chapter of Engineers 


Los Angeles Chapter, American А550- 
ciation of Engineers, held its first meet- 
ing of the year January 27th at the Art- 
land Club in the Fine Arts building. 
About seventy members and guests, in- 
eluding the ladies, attended the meeting. 
During the dinner, musie was furnished 
by an Hawaiian orchestra. The program 
of the evening consisted of two interest- 
ing talks on aviation, illustrated with 
motion pictures and aerial maps. 

Major C. C. Moseley, President and 
General Manager of the Western Air 
Express, Inc. outlined the development 
of aeroplanes from the early machines 
of the Wright Brothers to the present 
highly efficient passenger planes. 

Mr. L. T. Eliel gave an intensely in- 
teresting talk on the “Engineering Ap- 
plication of Aerial Mapping." describ- 
ing the acenrate surveying by aeroplane 
photography of large areas of territory 
otherwise almost inaccessible. Mr. Eliel 
illustrated his talk with a number of 
неги] maps, demonstrating their value 
in studies of city planning as well as in 
mapping large rough areas. 

Moving picture reels showed early 
acroplane flights and the reeent bombing 
of warships by aeroplanes. | 

м. с. носовоом 


Oregon Chapter Officers 

At a recent meeting held in the offices 
of Architect A. E. Doyle, the Oregon 
Chapter, А, 1. А., eleeted the following 
- for the ensuing year: President, 
Bean; viee-president, W. R. B. Wil- 
cerctary, A. Glenn Stanton; treas- 

cd Allyn. 
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Favor Civie Center 

The Society of Engineers believing 
that the new $2,500,000 Federal office 
building to be erected in San Francisco 
as an addition to the Civie Center will 
materially extend this remarkable group 
of buildings and the site will be well 
ећозеп for its intended purposes, passed 
a resolution at its regular meeting Feb- 
ruary 8th, favoring this partieular loea- 
tion and requesting the local representa- 
tives at Washington to use their influ- 
enee to make its selection final. 


Hotel Plans Completed 

Architects Fabre and Hildebrand, 110 
Sutter street, San Franciseo, have com- 
pleted plans for a ten-story reinforced 
eoncrete family hotel to be built on Geary 
street and 20th avenue, San Francisco, 
for D. Paganini at a eost of $200,000. 
The same firm has completed plans for 
a new hotel to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire in Sausalito for the 
Alto Miro Hotel Company. 


Pioneer Contractor Passes 

Carl Leonhardt, 71, president of the 
Southwest Portland Cement Co., operat- 
ing plants at Vietorville, El Paso and 
Dayton, died at his home in Los Angeles, 
Feb. 14. Prior to entering the cement 
business, Mr. Leonhardt was a genera] 
contraetor and construeted a number of 
the large business and publie buildings 
in Los Angeles. 


Clean-up at San Jose 
San Jose city council has started a 
war on structures classified as unsightly 
and unsanitary which constitute serious 
fire menaees. Fourteen structures are 
listed and proceedings will be started at 
onee to condemn the buildings. 


Plumbing Firm Moves 
The William F. Wilson Company, 
plumbers, loeated for many years in the 
King George hotel building on Mason 
street, San Franeiseo, have moved to an 
attraetive two story shop, office and dis- 
play building at 240-242 Fourth street, 

between Mission and Howard, 


In New Quarters 
Dudfield Lumber Company is oceupy- 
ing its new quarters at Channing avenue 
and High street, Palo Alto. The com- 
pany recently completed a modern of- 
fice building, estimating rooms, ware- 
house and yard quarters. 


Assneiated Architects 
In the design of the $700,000 San 
Diego Athletic Club building the follow- 
ing architeets are associated: W. H. 
Wheeler, F. W. Stevenson and 1. E. 
Loveless. 
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Field of the Contractor 


California’s First Electrically Welded Steel Frame 


OOD progress is being made by 
е Brothers, engineers and 

eontraetors, who are building an 
eleetrieally welded steel frame garage 
for the Associated Oil Company in 
Emeryville, Alameda county—the first 
building to be erected by this method 
in California. Instead of riveting the 
steel, expert welders fuse the members 
of the trusses together with the electrie 
arc and the result is a lighter, stronger 
building than the riveted one, it is stat- 
ed. The necessity of drilling holes, bolt- 
ing up, reaming and riveting is elimi- 
nated, therefore construction costs are 
materially reduced. An additional fea- 
ture is the complete elimination of the 
usual noise of the pneumatic hammers 
which follows the riveted type. The roof 
is supported by 52 trusses of 60 foot 
span which are the longest yet con- 
strueted by this method, it is stated. 
The trusses were tested with a load of 
33,561 pounds, which is greatly in ex- 
eess of the weight they were designed 
to саггу. 


The following interesting article on 
the subjeet of eleetrie steel welding ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Janu- 
212260: 1927: 

^The steel frame of a five story fac- 
tory has just been eompleted at Sharon, 
Pa. without arousing the entire town 
from its morning slumber or testing its 
nerves, 

“There were no maddening blows of 
pneumatic hammers delivered with the 
noise and rapidity of a machine gun in 
action, and no picturesque, dangerous 
tossing of red hot rivets into a skil- 
fully manipulated barrel 100 feet away. 

“Sixteen experts wearing goggles 
noiselessly fused beams and girders to- 
gether with intense heat and dazzling 
eleetrie arcs. 


“lt will be recalled that the arc welder 
was first applied with brilliant success 
by Ameriean engineers in repairing the 
disabled machinery of interned German 
ships during the war. 


“At Sharon the same apparatus is 
used for the first time in erecting the 
frame of a large building. 


“The Sharon structure must be tested 
for strength and the comparative cost 
of making and welding must be estab- 
lished before we may herald the day 
when skyscrapers will be silently erected 
with electric heat. But it augurs well 
for the noiseless future that 100 tons 


(one eighth the amount that 
would ordinarily have been required) 
were saved by arc welding and that 
Sharon's historic five story factory was 
a steel frame of unprecedented lightness 
and stiffness for its size." 


of steel 


Plastik. Watertite Contains Celite 

An interesting announcement comes 
from the Old Mission Portland Cement 
Company with offices in the Standard 
Oil building, San Francisco, to the effect 
that their Old Mission Plastik Watertite 
Portland cement now contains celite, in 
the proportion of 2% lbs. to every 94 
lbs. of cement. 

While the reputation the Old Mission 
Portland Cement Company has built up 
is ample guarantee for the quality of any 
product it sponsors, the inelusion of 
diatomaceous earth marketed under the 
trade name of “Celite,” is additional 
evidence that the eompany takes every 
precaution to maintain its high stand- 
ards. 

Celite is incorporated in Old Mission 
Plastik Watertite Portland cement at 
their plant under striet laboratory con- 
trol, such as would be impossible with a 
field admixture. “This is but another way 
of saying that all the advantages of dia- 
tomaceous earth admixtures are brought 
out to the fullest degree," said a rep- 
resentative of the company. “As a result, 
Old Mission Plastik Watertite Portland 
cement eliminates the need of pateh- 
work. Concrete made with it is free 
from honeycombs, workable to a degree 
heretofore thought impossible. It main- 
tains its original homogeny right down 
to the final stage of placing, even in in- 
tricate reinforced forms. 

“In addition, the bulking effeet of Old 
Mission Plastik Watertite permits con- 
siderable economy of material without 
stinting the richness of the mix." 

Recent Westinghouse l'ublications 

The following are some of the more 
recent catalogs and brochures published 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
faeturing Company: 

Modern Electrical 

Buildings. 
Electric Power for Buildings. 
Variable-Voltage Control Systems as 

Applied to Electric Elevators. 

The Are Welding of Structural Steel. 

Electrical Equipment for Heating and 

Ventilating Systems. 

Any or all of these books may be had 
by addressing the company’s publicity 
department, East Pittsburg, Pa. 


Equipment for 
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Modern Schoolhouse Heating and Ventilation 


N A PAPER on "Modern School- 
1 house Heating and Ventilation,” read 

before the American Society of Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, William 
B. Ittner, architect for the St. Louis 
schools, presented a masterly portrayal 
of the factors involved in modern venti- 
lation. Mr. Ittner is known as one of 
the foremost school architects in the 
United States, having designed notable 
schools in many states. In addition to 
being a past executive of the American 
Institute of Architects, Mr. Ittner was 
honored by being elected a Fellow of 
the Institute. 

After briefly reviewing the history of 
ventilation as applied to schools, Mr. 
Ittner said: “Engineering and not medi- 
cal science, then, is to be credited with 
the discovery and modifications of dis- 
crepancies in early types of mechanical 
ventilating systems. The modifications, 
it will be noted, have been chiefly in the 
direction of regulation downward of ex- 
cessive temperatures and in the direc- 
tion of precise control. Air-conditioning 
was a development incidental to local 
demands because of odors, dust, aridity, 
or other objectionable features. 

“The fundamental enginecring prob- 
lem has been to secure suitable temper- 
atures independent of prevailing out- 
door conditions, and air movement with- 


out draft. Controlled methods have 
everywhere superseded haphazard ex- 
periment. Whatever the agreed opti- 


mum for health, the architect and engi- 
neer can supply it. Any air velocity; 
any temperature range; constancy or 
variability in heat, humidity, or other 
conditions; aggregate or unit control; 
whatever the health specifications, good 
design plus intelligent operation of me- 
chanical systems can achieve it." 

„Ме. Ittner’s attitude toward the open 
window controversy is best expressed in 
the following pithy observation: 

"Mechanical ventilation is controlled 
ventilation. Window ventilation is un- 
controlled ventilation. Every installa- 
tion is a new problem for engineering 
skill. Any formula is a fallacy. The 
open window formula was tried and 
found wanting years ago and, contrary 
to its popular propaganda, the complexi- 
ties and costs of its apparatus and man- 
agement are far in excess of those of 
the mechanical systems it seeks to su- 
persede.” 

And again: 

“Architects offer no formulae for 
school ventilation. They are open-mind- 
ed cnough on the one hand to dispense 
with mechanical ventilation іп isolated 
situations and exceptional instances 
where the air is pure and noise or odors 
Мег no problem, and on the other to 


provide the utmost limit of air treat- 
ment and transport where crowded cities, 
manufacturing process, or physiological 
requirement call for it. The general 
trend favors year-round air conditioning 
with cooling in summer and heating in 
winter rather than return to earlier, un- 
controlled methods.” 


Probably the most interesting part of 
Mr. Ittner’s paper was his presentation 
of actual facts and figures giving com- 
parative costs of a typical school build- 
ing equipped for window ventilation and 
again for one with complete control of 
mechanical air-conditioning. In lead- 
ing up to the presentation of these fig- 
ures, Mr. Ittner said: 


“Costs of ventilation equipment are 
important considerations, but costs are 
relative. If cost is commensurate with 
service, or if the child’s health is in 
the balance, we can only require that 
the outlay be consistent. Engineering 
standards make no virtue of the mere 
fact of low expenditure. It is economy 
plus efficiency which counts. It is some- 
what beside the mark to compare costs 
between an efficient mechanical system 
with fixed load, capable of precise, cen- 
tral, automatic control, independent of 
outside climatic conditions, with win- 
dow gravity ventilation, never measur- 
able, never predictable, and never cen- 
trally operated. ' 


“This is especially true when the pro- 
vision of open windows and gravity ex- 
haust for class-rooms does not obviate 
the necessity of independent mechanical 
systems for air-removal and air-renewal 
in toilets, lavatories, kitchens, and 
cafeterias. If air filters are utilized in 
connection with open windows, compari- 
sons would be still more misleading. 


“А specific cost comparison between 
mechanical and window ventilation sys- 
tems as applicable to a modern elemen- 
tary school plant at Greenfield, Ohio, is 
set forth in Table 1. On February 20, 
1925, an eight hour test of the heating 
and ventilating system in this building 
was carried on from 8 o’clock in the 
morning till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The building has a capacity of 1,250 pu- 
pils and is organized on the platoon plan. 

“The average outside temperature was 
22°F. Room temperatures were main- 
tained in all the rooms throughout the 
test, ranging from 68° to 70°F., making 
an average of 69°. The outside relative 
humidity was 31. The relative humid- 
ity in the class rooms was 40 to 43, an 
average of 41.5. The average velocity 
of the air entering the rooms through 
the diffusers was 269 ft. per minute and 
the class room air chambers were 8.25 
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per hour. This represents about а 100 
per cent performance. 

“А typical class room accommodating 
40 pupils under window ventilation 
would require 12,480 cu. ft., which repre- 
sents an excess of 36.2 per cent over 
the 9,152 cu. ft. content, which is ample 
under mechanical ventilation. The win- 
dow area required is 192 sq. ft. under 
window ventilation, or 36.2 per cent 
more than the 141 sq. ft. found requisite 
under the mechanical system. The air 
supply nnder window ventilation shows 
the ration of 800: 1,200, or one-third less 
than the mechanical load. 

"Roughly, then, the expenditures un- 
der the self-styled ‘natural’ system of 
ventilation is one-third more and the air 
supply one-third less than that assured 
under a controlled system. This takes 
no account of the absolute failure of 
open windows as ventilators if climatic 
conditions or location are not favorable 
and the fact that radiation under the 
window gravity plan will average 426 1/3 
sq. ft. on the three floors of the Green- 
field Elementary School as against 
123 1/3 sq. ft. under the mechanical plan. 
This represents an excess of about 240 
per cent in radiation. 


“The dollars and cents costs of excess 
fuel for maintenance would depend of 
course upon seasonal requirement and 
the efficiency of the maintenance епрі- 
neer. It would run into a large sum an- 
nually. The total building results under 
window ventilation show an excess in 
cubic contents of 122,250 cu. ft., or prac- 
tically 10%. The cost per pupil would 
be $22.65 in excess of the mechanical in- 
stallation, or 9.25%, and the total addi- 
tional cost of building involved in the 
problematical window arrangement would 
be $28,316.98, or about 10%. Apparent- 
ly much proof needs to be forthcoming 
to substantiate the statements of win- 
dow-gravity ventilation propagandists 
that the State of New York is wasting 
millions every year on mechanical ven- 
tilation. 

“Central control of ventilation is essen- 
tial for school efficiency. Hygienic 
standards now prevail instead of indi- 


TABLE 1 
class room unit of forty pupils. 
Class Room Mechanical 
Unit Ventilation 


Cubic Content . 2ахаох а -=0 152 
Air Supplied С. Е... 1,200 
Window Area-Glass.. 141 sq.ft. 
Amt. of Radiation 
(Average 3 Floors) 123.33 sq. ft. 
Total Bldg. Results: 
Cubic Content .......... 1,019,843 
Cost per Pupil ........ $244.76 
Total Bldg. Cost......$305,952.90 


Window 
Ventilation 


1,127,253 
$267.41 
$334,269.88 
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vidual notions. Those standards аге not 
static. They are open to revision. School 
ventilation requirements represent no 
extremes of air-conditioning that are at 
all formidable to architect or engineer. 
Efficiency within the full range of limits 
of operation are achieved in all climates 
and at a minimum cost for the conditions 
submitted, and performance tests prove 
the reliability of the ventilation system 
under competent management. These 
matters and not controversies pertain- 
ing to standardization are the function 
of the school architect.” 


48-Page Handbook 

The General Fireproofing Building 
Products, Youngstown, Ohio, has issued 
a 48-page handbook containing architec- 
tural details of the company’s “Self- 
Sentering” and “Trussit.” The handbook 
gives valuable information as to the 
methods of handling and installing this 
material. The wide adaptability of “Self- 
Sentering” as a metal lath and concrete 
reinforcing is shown in a Jarge number 
of illustrations where the product is 
used on roofs, partitions, floors and cur- 
tain walls. Its range of utility runs 
from small frame residences to the 
heavy baffle walls of a sewage disposal 
plant. The book also contains tables of 
weights and live loads for both products. 


S. C. Chapter Meeting 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Sonthern California Chapter, A. I. 
A., held in Los Angeles March 8, Stiles 
О. Clements acted as host. 

After the introduction of Peter Brust, 
F. A. I. A. of Wisconsin, who made a 
short talk on his impressions of South- 
ern California, President David J. Wit- 
mer turned the meeting over to Mr. 
Clements. 

Carl Bush, secretary of the Hollywood 
Chamber of Commerce, gave a talk on 
the methods of financing used by that 
organization in the financing of their 
building. 

Joseph R. Wilzcek of the Meyer de 
Segni Gallery, described some of the in- 
teresting customs and sights to be seen 
in Constantinople and Egypt. 


Comparing cost relationships between mechanical and window ventilation in typica! 


Percentage 
Gain ог Loss 


24x40x13=12,480" +36.2% 
800 — 83572 
192 sq. ft. +36.2% 
426.33 sq. ft. +240.% 


+122,250 cu. ft. or 
9.85% 

+$22.65, 9.25% 

-- $28,316.98 or 9.25% 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by 
CHARLES PETER WEEKS 


The Church School Ruilding. prepared by the 
Burenu of Architecture of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Price 50 cents. 

This is а 32-page monograph риђ- 
lished by the Bureau of Architecture of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with of- 
fices at 1701 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. and 710 Rush street, Chicago, 11. 
The booklet describes the departmentali- 
zation plan now considered so essential 
to any successful program of Religious 
Education. There are 29 plates illus- 
trating department and elass rooms and 
floor plans, although illustrations of 
rooms are featured rather than plans. 


The Smaller llouses and Gardens of Versailles, 
1650-1*15, by Leigh H. French. Jr., and Harold 
D. Eberlein; 200 pages, size 9x12 inches, illus- 
trate! Price $6.00 pustpaid. Published by Pen- 
cil J'uints Press, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

This is another addition to Pencil 
Points, already splendid architectural li- 
brary. The book covers a little known 
but charming phase of French Domestic 
Architecture in an admirably adequate 
manner. Many details and arrangements 
for both exteriors and interiors of 
American residences will be suggested to 
the designer who studies its pages. There 
are more than 250 photographs, plans 
and measured details. 


The following is taken from the auth- 
ст” foreword: 


This volume sets forth an aspect of 
French domestic architecture, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
from which we of today may draw a 
very direct and useful lesson. It is an 
aspect hitherto unexploited. Indeed. its 
existence has been hardly dreamed of 
save hy a limited few. It is an aspect 
incident to and oceasioned by, but not 
of. the life of the Palace at Versailles. 
It has especially to do with the private 
dwellings of the courtiers in residence 
nt Versailles during the reigns of Louis 
XIV.. Louis XV., and Louis XVI. From 
n study of the honses herein considered 
we may gain many a hint of substantial 
vnlue for modern architectural purposes. 

As eommonly coneeived, Versailles is 
the Рајасе and the Palace is Versailles. 
In a measure this is true. But it is not 
wholly true. The royal residence, to be 
sure, has nlwnys been of such dominat- 
ing importance that it has overshadowed 
all else in the vieinity. The Palace and 
и imm: "ate dependencies, however, 

{ e whole of the stage. 
forget is that there 
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is nlso a City of Versailles. And the 
City of Versailles is partly made up of 
the dwellings of personages who were 
attached to the French Court. However 
jealously these courtiers retained their 
rights to the lodgings assigned them 
under the royal roof, they nevertheless 
sought relief from the oppressive pomps 
and circumstance of Palace life іп dwell- 
ings of their own where they might be 
absolute masters and mistresses of their 
domestic affairs. 

The type of house developed in re- 
sponse to this demand on the part of the 
.seventeenth and eighteenth century 
court circle is virtually unique and has 
no exact parallel elsewhere in France. 


Handbook on Galvanized Iron Roofing 

American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, which always does things 
well and which has a nation-wide repu- 
tation as the manufacturers of “Armco” 
iron, has recently published a compre- 
hensive work called “Galvanized Iron for 
Roofs and Roof Drainage.” The book 
speaks for itself. It has an undeniable 
appeal which must make it a valuable 
addition to an architect’s building mate- 
rial files. There are some sixty pages 
of information, prepared, so the author 
states, in collaboration with recognized, 
competent architects. Some idea of the 
contents of the book may be had by quot- 
ing a few of the sub-titles: “Important 
Facts About Galvanized Iron for Roofing,” 
“Style Roof to Specify,” “Standard Prac- 
tice in Laying Metal Roofing," “Gutters, 
Downspouts, Elbows and Shoes," “Sug- 
gestions for Sheet Metal Specifications,” 
“Working and Reference Data," “Safe 
Loads for Rectangular Wooden Beams," 
and “Combined Dead and Live Loads for 
Various Types of Roofs." 


New Publieations 


Westinghouse Eleetric & Manufactur- 
ing Company has issued two publications 
of interest to architects and builders. 
One is entitled "Theater Switchboards” 
and has been filed with the American 
Institute of Architects, file number 31C2. 
The second one, folder 4737, gives vari- 
ous statistical information on the rat- 
ings and capacities of safety type panel- 
boards. All! the experience gained from 
years of work in designing electrical ap- 
paratus has been used to the fullest in 
the preparation of Westinghouse Thea- 
ter Switchboards. The same electrical 
and mechanical strength so essential in 
power switching equipment has been in- 
corporated in the various makes of these 
boards for theatrical use. 
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NEW ПОМЕ OF GLOBE ELECTRIC WORKS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Mark T. Jorgensen, Architect 


$30,000,000 Merger of Cement Mills 


cific Portland Cement Company and 
the Old Mission Portland Cement 
Company, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, has caused considerable stir 
in financial, industrial and construction 
circles. It gives the Pacific Coast one 
of the largest companies in the cement 
industry. The merger is in line with the 
modern industrial tendency for greater 
efficiency of operation and service through 
consolidated resources and facilities. 
The new company will have three 
cement plants with a daily capacity of 
about 15,000 barrels of cement, with vast 
holdings of cement land throughout the 
state (totaling about 50,000 acres) in 
fee and mineral rights and, in addition, 
two plaster plants strategically located 
for supplying the entire Pacific Coast, 
and provided with ample gypsum de- 
posits for many generations to come. 
The active direction of the new com- 
pany remains in the hands of the same 
management that has piloted the consti- 
tuent companies to such conspicuous 
success, viz: Mr. Robert B. Henderson, 
president of the Pacific Portland Cement 
Company; Mr. William F. Humphrey, 
president and Mr. J. A. McCarthy, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Old Mission Portland Cement Company. 
The nnme of the new firm will be Pacific 
Portland Cement Company, Consolidated. 


"Ге recent consolidation of the Ра- 


assays on Architecture 
For the best 500 to 1000 word essay 
submitted on "Whnt is the Value of 


Architecture in a Modern Community” 
by junior or senior students of a Santa 
Barbara county high school, the Asso- 
ciated Architects of Santa Barbara will 
pay $25. For the next four essays in 
order of merit the prizes will be $10, $5, 
$5 and $5. 


Printed pamphlets setting forth the 
object, rules and conditions of the con- 
test have been distributed in the high 
schools of the county by the Associated 
Architects. 


The aim of the Associated Architects 
in conducting the contest is set forth as 
follows in the foreword of the pamphlet: 


“Believing in the value of architecture 
in community life and the worthiness of 
this ancient profession and being desir- 
ous of obtaining a better understanding 
on the part of the public as to the im- 
portance and scope of the work of the 
profession, the Associated Architects 
propose this competition. 

“In presenting the topic to the com- 
petitors two fundamentals are set forth: 

“First: That the subject encompasses 
the aesthetic and cultural value, the in- 
vestment value and the civic value of 
architecture. 

“Second: That the term ‘Architecture’ 
covers not only the beautiful design of 
buildings, but, also, their proper plan 
arrnngements, location on the site and 
in the community, апа their correct 
structural, mechanical and sanitary de- 
velopments.” 
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ANNUAL BANQUET DY THE 
ARCHITECTS ¢ ENGINEERS 


CLUD of Sacramento Cal, а 
Te be held in Маң Dining Room of Å 


"Hotel a AG А 


cm 


INNA Ж 


CLEVER MENU COVER DESIGN FOR SACRAMENTO 


ARCHITECTS* 


AND ENGINEERS' CLUB BANQUET 


BY RODERICK MILES 


Theatre and Ofliee Building 
l'luns have been completed by Archi- 
tects Walker and Eisen of Los Angeles 
for a twelve-story Class C theatre and 
flice building to be erected on the west 
ide of 


Broadway, between Ninth and 
Tenth streets, Los Angeles, for the Uni- 
T Аг Theatres Corporation. The 


f building and equipment is 
$1,100,000. 


Club and По Building 
“ drawings are being prepared 
Miller & Pflueger, San 
r the proposed $1,000,000 
ind hotel for the Pacifie 
'h Club. 


Painting Contraets 

D. Zelinsky & Sons, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, have been award- 
ed the contract for the painting and 
decorating of the Womens' Club build- 
ing. Mason and Sutter streets, San 
Francisco. R. McLeran & Company is 
the general contractor and Bliss & Fair- 
weather the architects. 

Zelinsky & Sons also have been award- 
ed the contract for the painting and in- 
terior decorating of the Shaw hotel, cor- 
ner of Market and McAllister streets. 
K. E. Parker is general contractor and 
H. A, Minton architect. 
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American Snstitute of Architects 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


Northern California Chapter 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - = - - - Joux Кеш, Jr. 

VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - Harris ALLEN 

SECTY.-TREASURER - - - - - - ALBERT J. Evers 
DIRECTORS 


1.5. FAIRWEATHER 
W. C. Hays 
Henry H. GUTTERSON 


EARLE В. BERTZ 
WILL G. CORLETT 
Fren H. MEYER 


So. Calif. Chapter, Los Angeles 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - Davip J. WITMER 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - C. E. NoERENBERG 
SECRETARY - - - - - -- - - - Encar Н. CLINE 
TREASURER - - - - - - - - - - - W. L. RISLEY 


DIRECTORS—SUMNER M. SPAULDING, DONALD 
B. PARKINSON, ALFRED W. REA. 


Oregon Chapter, Portland 


PRESIDENT - - - --------- О. В. BEAN 
VicE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - W. R. B. Wircox 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - МАТА sit 


TREASURER - - - - - - - - - Екео S. ALLYN 
ASST. SECRETARY - - - - - A. GLENN STANTON 
TRUSTEES 一 JosEPH JACOBBERGER, C. D. JAMES, 
Joun V. BENNES. 


Washington State Chapter,Seattle 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - HARLAN THOMAS 
First VICE-PRESIDENT - - SHERWOOD D. Forp 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT - - - Ernest Т. Mock 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT HAROLD C. WHITEHOUSE 
SECRETARY - ~ - - - - - - H. A, MOLDENHOUR 
IBREASURER = - = = > = - = = CARL SIEBRAND 


Executive COMMITTEE 
Freo B. STEPHEN J. Lister HOLMES 


San Francisco Architectural Club 
523 Pine Street 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - -- - Но\улвь E. BURNETT 

VicE-PRESIDENT - - - - - LAWRENCE KEYSER 

SECRETARY - - - - - - - Russer, B. COLEMAN 

TREASURER - - - - - - - - - Jous H. Devitt 
DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR р. JANSSEN HARRY LANGLEY 


Tra H. SPRINGER 


Los Angeles Architectural Club 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - H. Roy KELLEY 
VICE-PRESIDENT - = - - - GEORGE W. HALES 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - = - - - J.R. WYATT 


TREASURER = - - - - - - - - - Н.В.ӛмітп 
DIRECTORS 
JULIAN GARNSEY 


H. O. SEXSMITII 


J. E. STANTON 


омер of Alameda Count» Architects 


PRESIDENT = - - - - - - - хо. J. Doxovan 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - CHESTER И. MILLER 
SECTY.-TREASURER Кари WASTELL 
Directors—W. С. CortetTT, W. H. RATCLIFF, 
JR. ROGER BLAINE, CARL WARNECKE. 
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Washington State Society of Architects 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - THEOBALD DucitiNGER 
First VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - Roy D. ROGERS 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT - - - WILLIAM SWAIN 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - J. A. Litter. 
FOURTI VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - MARTIN KLEIN 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - - - - О.Е. NELSON 
TREASURER - -- - - + - - - H.G. Наммохр 
TRUSTEES 
T. Е. Doan L.L. MENDEL 
Н.Н. James H. С. HAMMOND 
¿Sacramento Architects and Engineers 
Club. 
PRESIDENT - - - - - - - ARTHUR H. MEMMLER 
VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - - - JESS PETERSON 
SECRETARY = - - - - - - - EARL L. HOLMAN 
TREASURER - - - - - - - - Harry De Haven 
DIRECTORS 
C. H. KROMER Т.Р. Poace Е. Коски 
American Society of Landscape 
Architects 
Pacific Coast Chapter 
PRESIDENT - - STEPHEN CHILD, SAN FRANCISCO 
VICE-PRESIDENT = = - - - - - - E. T. Мъсне 
SECRETARY - - - - - PROFESSOR J. ХУ. GREGG 
TREASURER - - - - - - - - - - Е. А. TROUT 


MEMBER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mayor GEORGE GIBBS, JR. 


California State Board of Arrhitetture 


Northern District 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 
PRESIDENT = - - - - - - Joun J. Donovan 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - - - ALBERT J. EvERS 
James S. Dean James W. PLACHEK 
FREDERICK H. MEYER 


Southern District 
Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles 
PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - WILLIAM J. Dopp 
Secty. & TREASURER = - - - - А. М. EDELMAN 
Joun Parkinson Myron Hunt W.H.WHEELER 


Engineers Club, Los Angeles 


PRESIDENT - - - - - - - - - - FRANK OLMSTED 
First VICE-PRESIDENT - - - - JOHN E. НОРСЕ 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT - - - H. L. DOOLITTLE 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER - - - - №. Е. WARE 
DIRECTORS 
E. L. MAYBERRY 
J. E. Масрохлір S. E. GATES 
M.C. BURR Н.І. Payne 


Society of Engineers 
Secretarial Office 
952 Pacific Building San Francisco 
Telephone Sutter 58:9 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. ToxNEY 


VICE-PRESIDENT - = - - - = - Joun WALLACE 
TREASURER = - - - - - - = War. С. RAWLES 
SECRETARY - - - - - - - - ALBERT J. CAPRON 


BOARD or DIRECTION 
П.Н. РЕВКЕВЕЕ Gro. И. GEISLER 
GEORGE WAITE R. G. GREEN 
Past PRESIDENT GLEN В, ASHCROFT 
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Even the Mightiest Structures 
Need _ Protection 一 


Two Fifty Iron Primer comhines the 
best features in several inhibitive pig- 
It has tooth—4lries hard 
is fool- proof—re- 


ments. 
and quickly 
quires no thinning 
mixed for the job. 


comes ready- 


HILL, HUBBELL & COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Biturine Caatings 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE NEW YORK 
331 W'. Eleventh Street 816 Western Avenue 15 Moore Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DEM е Bourse 


OAKLAND 


51 Ризе Street 3257 SanPablo Avenue 


Electric Steam Heat 

The advent of electric steam heat is 
welcomed by architects, some of whom 
have had disastrous experience with gas 
heating apparatus of the cheaper grades. 

The Electric Steam Radiator Corpora- 
tion has established offices and show 
rooms at 744 Harrison street, San Fran- 
cisco, and reports that in two weeks' 
time orders were received for enough 
radiators to keep the factory busy day 
and night for 60 days. Orders have 
been coming in from all sections of the 
United States—and even Japan. It is a 
recognized fact that steam heat provides 
an even temperature with no hot spots 
or cold spots to interfere with comfort. 
Steam heat also provides healthful heat 
because it does not take moisture or 
oxygen out of the air, or discharge 
harmful fumes. 

Some of the salient points of “Tesra” 
steam heat are given іп the company’s 

rinted literature as follows: 

“Tesra consists of a steam radiator of 
the newest, most attractive and most 
efficient design. 

“Instead of being connected by steam 
pipes with a boiler or furnace, steam is 
renerated in Tesra itself by an electric 
te generating element within the 
radiator. 

“Th ya 


ry Tesra unit is independ- 
electrical energy is trans- 
1 heat without loss.” 


TULSA 
Р.О. Box 1483 


HONOLULU 


BALTIMORE 
ЈЕ The Lynch Со. 


(Nx E, Lombard Street 


L. & S. Portland Cement Paint 

Hill, Hubbell & Company announce 
that A. P. Sinclair, lately connected with 
the Missouri Paint & Varnish Со., is now 
associated with the San Francisco fac- 
tory of Hill, Hubbell & Co. They have 
obtained from him the right to manu- 
facture and sell the original L & S Port- 
land cement paint, which has more re- 
cently been manufactured under other 
trade names. 

Mr. Sinclair will devote his time and 
energy to the distribution of this paint, 
to which has been given the registered 
trade name “L & S Portland Cement 
Paint.” 

Stocks of “L & S Portland Cement 
Paint” are available at Hill, Hubbell of- 
fices located at San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Tulsa, 
New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia; 
also the Galigher Company, Salt Lake 
cina and the Lynch Company, Honolulu, 


Granted Certificates 


At the meeting of the State Board of 
Architecture, Northern Division, held 
February 24, the following were granted 
certificates to practice architecture іп 
California: Mervyn Gunzendorfer, 3367 
Washington street, San Francisco; How- 
ard S. IIazen, 1515 Tenth street, Sacra- 
mento; Albert H. Winter, 1353 Vancouver 
avenue; Burlingame. 
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MARCH, 192 


The Wilkes Vine Street Theater 
105 ANGELES 


Myron Hunt and H. С. Chambers, Architects 
Scofield Engineering Construction Со. General Contractors 
MacGruer and Simpson, Plastering Contractors 


CALACOUSTIC SOUND ABSORBING PLASTER 
used for interior plastering 


One of The Finest cAuditoriums He Has Ever Tested 


After tests made to determine the acoustics of the WILKES’ VINE STREET THEATRE, 
Dr. Vern О. Knudsen, Ph.D., University of California in Los Angeles, said: 


“The good acoustic properties in this theatre are the result of careful plan- 
ning in advance of construction, 

"The tests give an average articulation of 885%, which is unusually good for 
a theatre. The articulatinn on the rear row under the halcony (ordinarily 


the poorest ріпсе for hearing) was 90%. 
"Even the ticking of an alarm clock on the stage is plainly audible in all 
purts of the theatre. 
“The problem of obtaining good acoustics is not a matter of guess work. It is un engineering 


problem which can be worked out in advance of construction with the same degree of assurance 
as is associated with the matter of heating, lighting or any of the structural features in the 


design of buildings.” 


Our sales engineers will be glad to assist уви in solving 
any acoustic. problems of the building you are designing. 


Manufactured by 


STANDARD GYPSUM COMPANY 


1112 Phelan Building 345 East Madison Strect 1407 Alaska Huilding 


34t Citizens Bank Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Los Angcles, California San Francisco, California Partland, Oregon 


For Sale By All Dealers 


LOS ANGELES > CORPORA | CALIFORNIA 


SOUND ABSORBING PLASTER 
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Srsgnicontenmial International Exposition 


CELEBRATING 
ONE HUNDREO ANO FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


мъча ITO OtCEMBERI 1026 


Philadelphia 
1926 


5. T. Johnson Со. 
311 North 20th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


VPhiladriphta, 
November 20, 1926 


This is to notify you that the International 
Jury of Awards of the Sesquicentennial International 
Exposition has awarded you a Gold Medal for your 
excellence of workmanship and completemess of design. 


"« The Diplomas of Award are being prepared and 
it is hoped to have them ready for distribution during 
the early part of the coming year. 


LN 


Gold Medal for Oil 


The Sesquicentennial Exposition, Phila- 
delphia, has awarded a gold medal to «ће 
5. Т. Johnson Co., manufacturers of the 
Johnson oil burner, for “excellence of 
workmanship and completeness of de- 


sign.” 


This information was recently received 
bv J. C. Johnson, president of the Cali- 
fornia company, in a letter from 5. С. 


Sin secretary of the International 
Jury of Awards. 

T `. T. Johnson Co. is one of the 
р in oil hurner manufacturing, 
hn engaged continuously and 
с this husiness for 22 years. 
B listributors are main- 
ta he United States and 


Yours very truly, 


Ac — 8 


5. С. Simms, Secretary 
EXECUTIVE JURY OF AWARDS 


Burning Equipment 


in foreign countries. 
The letter from the Exposition ap- 
pears above. 


To Check Termites 


Editor The Architect and Engineer: 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to the interesting article in the De- 
cember issue of The Architect and Engineer on 
White Ants. 

While on a trip to Los Angeles recently I found 
that the city of Los Angeles, and other places in 
the South, which were troubled with the termite 
(white ant), were successfully using a product 
made at Van Nuys to treat timbers in buildings 
and poles and posts. Those using the product 
clnim the ants will not attack any wood so 
treated. 

The product is made from Lake Trinidad as- 
phalt, and may offer a suggestion for those who 
are troubled with the insccts. 

Yours traly, 
О. 6. HOPKINS. 
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California 2 
Stucco 


REL TA S&T I N G C О БО 


Look for the Trademark on every sack 


a 1 


=Q Sucka 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


OTHING can take the place of 

experience in the manufacture of 
Stucco, and only thru years of work do 
we get experience. Thirty years work- 
ing with plastic material are behind 
"California Stucco."' 


Twelve years ago it was placed on the market, 
and today thousands of all types of buildings 
finished with it, speak convincingly of its per- 
manency, plasticity and its color beauty. 


This invaluable experience is a distinct part 
of «California Stucco”, the vital ingredient 
that insures its dependability. 


For further information write the distributor nearest you 


NE^ СД б 
š О, 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 8T. LOUIS, MISSOURI PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Cahlornis Btuceo Product» Со. Utah Btueco Products Со. St. Loum Material 4 Supply Co. General Cement Frodurts Corp. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF, V INDIANAPOLIS,! NDIANA 336 Fourth Ave 
Cahfornia Btueco Products Со. А КАДА Caliornm Btucco Products Co PHILADELPHIA „РА, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 2 CHATTANOOGA TENN. Cahfornw Stucco Producta Со, 
California Btuceo Products Со. AMARILLO, TEXAS DUM SUI Products Co, : 
YORTLAND, OREGON Amarillo Tile and Stueeo Co. CLEVELAND, ОШО cu MEA e 
California Btuero Company É å с prim Company Са Нера писа LG Ge 
SEATTLE, WASIINGTON HO TE АВ CINCINNATI, OHIO ALLENTOWN , PA 
alise В turco! Company California Веосео Froducta Со. CM. ina Sueco паша Co. Hollywood Building Supply Со. 
HONOLULU, т.н. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI HACKENSACK, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
Allea 4 ltobinsom, Ltd. California Stucco Producta Со. California Stucco Products Co. Calılorora Stueco Product» Co. 
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Says Oakland Is Baekward 


Eighty рег cent of the buildings in 
Oakland and the East Bay District will 
be gone 50 years from today, according 
to Charles H. Cheney, landscape archi- 
tect and city planning engineer, who was 
the guest of honor and speaker at a 
special meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects of Alameda county. я 

“This faet means opportunity,” Mr. 
Cheney continued. “Today the East Bay 
is only ten per cent a city. The great 
majority of her buildings are not worthy 
of her or any modern city. The Amer- 
ican public is awakening to the fact that 
it has not only been satisfied with less 
than the best but satisfied with what at 
times is the worst. 

“The backward characteristics of some 
of the older countries, even the most 
progressive in Europe, is commented 
upon. But it is being borne in mind by 
Americans today that perhaps we are 
backward in some things. That is why 
we are having this great city plan meet 
in Oakland now.” 

Mr. Cheney spoke at some length on 
the legal aspects of boards of architec- 
tural and city planning control on which 
he is considered among architects, an 
authority. He declared that the attitude 
of both courts and public is changing 
from suspicion and hostility toward 
supervision and restriction in civic build- 
ing to support and approval due to the 
results obtnined by co-operation with 
such boards. Berkeley was the pioneer 
in making single family district restric- 
tions in 1916, he stated, and her example 
is now followed all over the country. 


Aluminum Paint 


A handbook on the physical proper- 
ties of aluminum paint and its uses in 
modern industry. Prepared by Junius 
D. Edwards and Robert Wray. Published 
by the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Ра. The new pamphlet com- 
bines the material formerly shown in the 
Aluminum Paint Book and Aluminum 
l'aint Manual. 


Pump Governors 
Oil-Burner Governors 
Reducing Valves 
Safety Valves 

Oil Velves 

Blow Off Velves 
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G. E. WITT CO., Inc., Engineers 


C. W. VAUGIIN, President and Manager 
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Architect Broadens Scope 

Architect Norman F. Marsh of Los 
Angeles announces the expansion of his 
office organization which will be con- 
ducted under the name of Norman Е. 
Marsh & Co., architects and engineers. 
The new members of the firm are D. D. 
Smith, architect and engineer, of Venice, 
and Herbert J. Powell. Mr. Marsh, who 
will be the administrative executive of 
the firm, has practiced architecture in 
Los Angeles for the past twenty-seven 
years and has specialized in schools, 
churches and publie buildings. 


Gladding, McBean Expand 


Purehase of Denny Renton Clay & Coal 
Company plants in Washington and other 
Northwestern States by Gladding, Ме- 
Bean & Co., was recently announced by 
Atholl McBean, president of the latter 
organization. 

The consideration was not made publie, 
but it is understood to run into large 
figures because of the extensive business 
holdings of the Denny Company. The 
purchasing company is a $10,000,000 or- 
ganization. 

Organized under the laws of Califor- 
nia in 1875, the Gladding, McBean ог- 
ganization has six plants in California 
and six branch offices on the Pacific 
Coast. As the result of the consolidation, 
the company now has 200 kilns and em- 
ploys 2000 workers. 

Raymond R. Smith, manager of the 
company's brick and tile department here 
for the last two years, will be trans- 
ferred to Auburn, Wash., to superintend 
the Denny plant there. He was asso- 
ciated with the Denny corporation from 
1909 to 1925. 


Civil Service Draftsmen 

The California State Department of 
Civil Service announces examinations to 
be held in San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Sacramento for architectural and 
structural drafting, designing and engi- 
neering positions. March 31st is the last 
day for filing applications with the De- 
partment in Sacramento. 


Boiler Feed Velves 
Vecuum Pump Governors 
VecuumRegulatingVelves 
Oil Pumping Sets 

Little Giant Improved 
Oil Burners 


Duplex Oil Pumps 
Rotary Oil Pumps 
Oil Heaters 

Dratt Gauges 
Boiled Feed Pumps 
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